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Of  the  numerous  divines  who  in  distant 
or  more  recent  times  have  enriched  the  theo¬ 
logical  literature  of  England,  there  is  none 
to  whom  we  can  assign  a  more  distinguished 
osition,  than  to  the  preacher- poet,  Bishop 
eremy  Taylor.  He  has  been  called — and 
not  improperly — the  Chrysostom  of  the 
English  Church.  In  richness  of  expression, 
fertility  of  invention,  and  copiousness  of  il¬ 
lustration,  he  is  confessedly  unrivalled  by 
any  sacred  orator  of  any  age  or  country. 
His  mellifluous  periods  charm  the  car  and 
please  tlie  taste,  whilst  they  minister  to  the 
purposes  of  piety.  Above  all,  it  is  upon 
record  that  he  adorned  the  faith  he  preached, 
by  the  practice  of  his  life,  no  less  than  ^ 
the  persuasive  eloquence  of  his  lips,  lie 
passed  unscathed  through  many  trials,  and 
whilst  drinking  deep  of  the  bitter  waters  of 
aflfliction,  he  afforded  his  weaker  brethren 
an  encouraging  example  of  humility  and 
patience.  In  the  darkest  hours  of  his  earthly 
pUgrimage,  his  sweetness  of  disposition  never 
forsook  him.  Though  his  bare  was  tossed 
upon  a  troubled  sea,  he  waited  with  confi¬ 
dence  and  resignation  for  the  issue  of  the 
voyage.  In  the  shade  of  adversity,  as  well 
as  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity,  be  found 
ample  opportunities  for  the  display  of  the 
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gentlest  and  most  attractive  gmces  of  the 
Christian  character,  and  his  name  is  insep¬ 
arably  associated  with  our  most  exalted 
ideas  of  moral  purity  and  self-denying  piety. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  me¬ 
morials  which  remain  to  us  of  a  life  so  full  of 
interesting  and  remarkable  incidents  as  that 
of  Taylor,  should  be  so  extremely  scanty.  In 
recent  years  he  has  not  wanted  indeed  for  able 
biographers,  but  their  sources  of  information 
appear  to  have  been  very  limited.  “  The 
life  of  a  student,”  observes  Bishop  Heber, 
"  is  passed  within  a  narrow  circle,  and  of 
the  men  whose  writings  are  most  widely 
read  and  admired,  the  personal  history  is 
often  enveloped  in  the  deepest  obscurity.” 
And  thus  in  the  absence  of  authenticated 
information,  the  biographers  of  Taylor,  like 
those  of  Sbakspeare,  are  frequently  com¬ 
pelled  to  resort  to  conjecture  or  surmise,  and 
to  fill  up  with  invention  and  suggestions  the 
imperfect  outline  which  has  been  transmitted 
to  posterity  by  his  contemporaries.  Although 
this  coarse  is  not  the  most  satisfactory  one, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  adopt  it  whilst 
sketching,  as  we  propose  as  briefly  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  do,  the  career  of  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  of  English  pulpit  orators. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  17  th  centuiT, 
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Nathaniel,  the  father  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  was 
settled  in  the  town  of  Cambridge,  where  he 
carried  on  the  business  of  a  barber.  He  had 
eleven  children,  of  whom  Jeremy,  baptized 
in  the  year  1613,  (for  there  is  no  certain 
record  of  the  time  of  his  birth),  was  the 
third.  Though  engaged  in  a  comparatively 
humble  occupation,  he  was  a  man  of  reason¬ 
able  learning,  being  able,  as  we  are  informed, 
to  instruct  his  children  in  grammar  and  the 
mathematics.  That  he  occupied  a  position 
of  some  respectability  in  the  town  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  is  also  shown  by  his  having  been 
churchwarden  of  the  parish  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  in  the  year  1621.  It  must  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  trade  of  a  barber- 
surgeon  was,  in  those  days,  one  of  consider¬ 
able  importance,  as,  in  addition  to  shaving 
and  hair-dressing,  he  was  expected  to  per¬ 
form  all  the  ordinary  surgical  operations.  It 
should  be  likewise  mentioned  that  on  the 
score  of  family,  Nathaniel  Taylor  had  some 
claim  to  consideration  from  his  fellow-towns¬ 
men.  He  was  the  lineal  descendant  of  an 
illustrious  victim  of  the  Marian  persecution, 
— the  revered  and  learned  Rowland  Taylor, 
chaplain  to  Archbishop  Cranmer.  His  an¬ 
cestors  had  also  long  possessed  a  small  estate 
in  Gloucestershire,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  these  circumstances  must  have 
added  to  his  consequence,  and  raised  him 
rather  above  the  sphere  of  a  provincial 
tradesman. 

His  son  Jeremy  seems  to  have  been  sent 
to  school  at  a  very  early  age,  for  he  attended 
a  free-school  in  Cambridge  in  the  year  1616, 
at  which  time,  if  he  were  baptized  in  the 
year  of  his  birth,  he  could  have  been  only 
three  years  old.  His  aptness  for  learning, 
quickness,  and  docility  soon  attracted  atten¬ 
tion,  and  at  the  age  of  6fteen,  (or  according 
to  another  authority  thirteen,)  he  was  re¬ 
moved  to  the  university,  and  his  name  was 
entered  as  a  “poor  scholar,”  or  sizar  of 
Caius  College.  Tradition  has  preserved  no 
anecdote  of  his  boyhood,  nor  is  anything 
dehnitely  known  of  his  college  career.  But 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  only  one  year 
before  he  entered  the  university,  a  stripling 
of  still  greater  promise,  and  destined  to  ac¬ 
complish  even  higher  things,  had  become  an 
inmate  of  a  neighboring  college.  This  was 
no  other  than  John  Milton ;  and  it  is  fair  to 
imagine  that  the  two  youths  must  have 
been  occasionally  thrown  into  each  other’s 
society,  and  that  they  found,  in  common 
sympathies  and  congenial  studies,  a  bond  of 
intimacy.  Although  the  paths  which  they 
were  destined  to  tread  in  after  life  were 


widely  different,  and  the  parts  they  were 
called  on  to  play  in  the  politics  of  the  period 
completely  opposite,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
see  that  in  genius  and  disposition  there  were 
many  points  of  resemblance  between  them. 
Both  of  them,  also,  were  distinguished  at  this 
period  for  their  personal  beauty.  The  great¬ 
est  intellects  of  the  age  were  enshrined  in 
temples  of  corresponding  comeliness.  Of 
Milton’s  youthful  appearance,  in  his  days  of 
studentship,  a  characteristic  sketch  has  been 
drawn  by  our  greatest  modern  poet,  which 
is  worthy  of  quotation  : — 

“  Yea,  our  blind  Poet,  who,  in  his  later  day. 
Stood  almost  single ;  uttering  odious  truth — 
Darkness  before,  and  danger’s  voice  behind. 
Soul  awful — if  the  earth  has  ever  lodged 
An  awful  soul — I  seem’d  to  see  him  here 
Familiarly,  and  in  his  scholar’s  dress 
Bounding  before  me,  yet  a  stripling  youth — 

A  boy,  no  better,  with  his  rosy  cheeks. 
Angelical,  keen  eye,  courageous  look, 
Ana_consciou8  step  of  purity  and  pride.”* 

And  in  like  manner  it  is  said  that  Taylor’s 
florid  and  youthful  beauty, — his  sweet  and 
pleasant  air, — his  grave  and  graceful  pre¬ 
sence — entranced  the  beholder,  and  seemed 
to  give  an  outward  indication  of  intellectual 
pre-eminence.  It  may  also  be  inferred  that 
Taylor,  like  Milton,  frequently  sighed  over 
the  scholastic  jargon  then  taught  in  the  uni¬ 
versities,  and  longed  to  inhale  a  freer  and 
healthier  atmosphere.  For  “  the  asinine 
feast  of  sow-thistles  and  brambles,”  the 
future  author  of  the  Ductor  Dubitanthim 
must  have  had  as  profound  a  contempt  as 
the  author  of  Paradise  Lost.  And  it  requires 
no  great  eflFort  of  the  imagination  to  picture 
these  two  illustrious  members  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  aristocracy  of  the  nation  comparing 
together,  at  such  a  time  and  place,  their 
notions  of  the  beautiful  and  true,  and  stimu¬ 
lating  each  other  to  more  heroic  exertions. 

Having  taken  his  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts,  Taylor  was  ordained  before  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  it  was 
not  his  lot  to  remain  long  in  obscurity.  By 
a  happy  accident  he  was  solicited  to  take  the 
place  of  a  college  friend,  who  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  preach  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedra], 
and  was  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  attend. 
The  opportunity  for  dbtinction  was  not  lost 
upon  the  young  divine.  His  eloquent  ser¬ 
mons  and  ^ceful  elocution  won  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  admiration  of  his  auditors,  and  pro¬ 
cured  him  an  introduction  to  Archbishop 
Laud.  His  friend  Bishop  Rust,  (his  suc- 

*  Wixtlaworth,  *  The  Prslade.” 
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ccssor  in  the  diocess  of  Dromore),  who* 
preached  his  funeral  sermon,  and  introduced 
therein  a  brief  sketch  of  his  career,  observes 
that  his  personal  beauty  and  sublime  and 
raised  discourses  caused  his  hearers  “  to  take 
him  for  some  young  angel,  newly  descended 
from  the  visions  of  glory  !”  Soon  after  his 
first  sermon  at  St.  Paul’s,  he  was  summoned 
to  Lambeth,  to  preach  before  the  Arch¬ 
bishop.  His  discourse,  upon  that  occasion, 
according  to  Rust,  “  was  beyond  exception, 
and  beyond  imitation :  yet  the  wise  prelate 
thought  him  too  young ;  but  the  great  youth 
humbly  begged  his  grace  to  pardon  that 
fault,  and  promised,  if  he  lived,  he  would 
mend  it."  It  was,  however,  prudently  re¬ 
solved  by  Laud  that  “such  mighty  parts 
should  be  afforded  better  opportunities  of 
study  and  improvement,  than  a  course  of 
constant  preaching  would  allow  of.”  He 
foresaw  the  perils  to  which  the  excitement 
and  applause  of  crowded  congregations 
might  expose  the  youthful  orator;  and  he 
accordingly  thought  it  better  to  send  him  to 
Oxford,  where  he  might  pursue  his  studies 
in  undisturbed  seclusion.  With  character¬ 
istic  liberality,  he  placed  him  in  bis  own  col¬ 
lege  of  All  Souls,  where  he  soon  obtained  a 
fellowship  :  and,  after  the  lapse  of  about  two 
years,  presented  him  to  the  rectory  of  Up¬ 
pingham,  in  Rutlandshire. 

The  liberality  of  “  my  lord  of  Canterbury” 
to  Taylor  did  not  stop  here.  Soon  after  pro¬ 
moting  him  to  the  rectory  of  Uppingham, 
“  he  preferred  him,”  says  Rust,  “  to  be  chap¬ 
lain  to  King  Charles  the  Martyr,  of  blessed 
and  immortal  memory.”  Being  now  com¬ 
fortably  settled  in  the  world,  with  every 
prospect  of  future  honors  and  happiness,  the 
prosperous  divine  resolved  on  matrimony. 
Of  the  lady  of  his  choice,  nothing  is  known, 
except  that  she  bore  the  musical  maiden  name 
of  Phoebe  Langdale.  On  the  27th  of  May, 
1639,  the  marriage  was  celebrated  in  the 
parish-church  of  Uppingham,  the  gifted 
bridegroom  being  then  in  the  26th  year  of 
his  age.  But  however  cheering  bis  prospects 
at  this  moment,  Taylor’s  domestic  felicity 
was  not  of  long  duration.  Within  three 
years  his  wife  bore  him  three  children,  the 
youngest  of  whom  died  in  May,  1642,  and 
the  mother  soon  followed  her  darling  to  the 
tomb. 

The  desolation  of  the  pastor’s  home  was  but 
the  beginning  of  his  afflictions.  The  storm 
of  political  contention,  which  was  destined 
to  end  in  civil  war,  and  to  mar  the  fortunes 
of  so  many  distinguished  men,  had  begun  its 


furious  career.  The  impeachment  of  Laud, 
in  1640,  had  excited  Taylor’s  eloquent  indig¬ 
nation  ;  and  when  the  royal  standard  was 
raised  at  Nottingham,  on  the  22d  of  August, 
1642,*  it  is  supposed  that  he  almost  imme¬ 
diately  left  his  parsonage,  and  joined  the 
army  in  his  capacity  of  a  royal  chaplain. 
Very  shortly  afterwards  his  living  was  se¬ 
questered,  under  the  authority  of  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  resolution  which  decreed  the  for¬ 
feiture  of  the  livings  of  the  loyal  cler^.  A 
puritan  preacher  was  placed  at  Uppingham 
in  his  stead,  who,  if  the  “  Mercurius  Aulicus” 
(a  royalist  news-letter)  can  be  relied  on,  was 
a  curious  specimen  of  the  round-head  divines 
of  that  period.  The  following  is  one  of  the 
anecdotes  of  this  merit  successor  of  the  ac¬ 
complished  Taylor,  contained  in  the  above- 
mentioned  newspaper; — 

“Monday,  May  6. — Now,  if  you  would 
see  what  heavenly  men  these  lecturers  are, 
be  pleased  to  take  notice,  that  at  Uppingham 
in  Rutlandshire,  the  members  have  placed 
one  Isaac  Massey  to  teach  the  people,  (fer 
the  true  pastor.  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor,  for  his 
learning  and  loyalty  is  driven  thence,  his 
house  plundered,  his  estate  seized,  and  his 
family  driven  out  of  doors.)  ....  This 
Massey,  coming  lately  into  a  house  of  the 
town,  used  these  words,  ‘  This  town  of  Up¬ 
pingham  loves  Popery,  and  we  would  reform 
it,  but  they  will  not,’  (and  without  any  fur¬ 
ther  coherence,  said  ;)  ‘  but  I  say,  whosoever 
says  there  is  any  king  in  England  besidts  the 
Parliament  at  Westminister,  Pll  make  him 
for  ever  speaking  more.’  The  master  of  the 
house  replied,  ‘  /  say  there  is  a  king  in 
England  besides  the  Parliament  in  West¬ 
minster;’  whereupon  Massey  with  his  cudgel, 
broke  the  gentleman’s  head.  Whoever 
doubts  that  Mr.  Massey  is  injured  by  these 
relations,  may  satisfy  themselves  by  inquiring 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Uppingham  parish.”! 

During  the  hottest  period  of  the  civil  war, 
Taylor  is  supposed  to  have  followed  the  royal 
army  in  all  its  perilous  marches.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  a  spectator  of  the  decisive  battle 
of  Newbury,  and  to  have  accompanied  the 
discomfited  cavaliers  in  their  retreat  from 
that  memorable  field.  In  1644  he  was  with 
the  royal  forces  in  Wales,  and  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  parliamentary  army  during 
the  siege  of  Cardigan  Castle.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  to  follow  his  movements  accurately 
at  this  period  of  his  life.  After  his  release 

f  Or,  according  to  Clarradoo,  oo  August  26th. 

*  **  Bishop  Jsremy  I'ajlor :  a  Biography.”  By 
the  Rev.  A.  Willmott,  1847. 
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from  imprisonment,  he  left  the  arm^  and 
thenceforth  took  up  his  residence  in  Wales, 
where  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  6nd  a 
quiet  retreat  amid  the  turmoils  of  civil 
strife. 

At  this  period  of  his  life,  under  the  pres- 
states  of  poverty  and  adversity,  he  embraced 
the  profession  of  a  schoolmaster.  Tradition 
states  that  he  instructed  his  scholars  some¬ 
times  in  one,  and  sometimes  in  another  cot¬ 
tage,  in  the  village  of  Llanfibangel,  in  which 
he  bad  taken  up  his  abode.  But  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  he  had  two  assistants,  (who 
were  compelled  like  himself  to  labor  in  this 
way  for  their  subsistence),  namely,  William 
Nicholson,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Gloucester, 
and  William  Wyatt,  who  became  a  preben¬ 
dary  of  Lincoln  ; — a  circumstance  which 
would  seem  to  imply  that  the  work  of  in¬ 
struction,  whatever  might  be  the  station  or 
degree  of  the  scholars,  was  carried  on  in  a 
systematic  manner,  and  on  an  extensive  scale. 
In  conjunction  with  Wyatt,  he  published  in 
1647  a  Grammar  of  the  Latin  language  ;  and 
the  biographer  is  thus  enabled  to  truce 
another  point  of  resemblance  in  the  lives  of 
Milton  and  Taylor,  since  both  of  these  great 
men  not  only  adopted  for  a  short  period  the 
profession  of  the  schoolmaster,  but  also  both 
endeavored  by  the  compilation  of  grammars 
to  smooth  the  way  for  the  youthful  learner, 
and  to  leave  behind  them  permanent  memo¬ 
rials  of  the  task  to  which  they  had  tempo¬ 
rarily  dedicated  their  lofty  intellects. 

During  his  residence  in  Wales,  Taylor  con¬ 
tracted  a  second  marriage.  The  name  of  the 
lidy  with  whom,  in  this  darker  period  of 
his  life,  he  was  induced  to  enter  into  the 
bonds  of  wedlock,  was  Joanna  Bridges,  who 
is  reputed  to  have  been  a  natural  child  of 
King  Charles  I.  It  would  appear  that  this 
was  a  very  advantageous  match  for  the  im¬ 
poverished  divine.  In  addition  to  the  en¬ 
dowments  of  a  handsome  person  and  agree¬ 
able  manners,  the  lady  is  said  to  have  (Kcn 
possessed  of  a  good  estate  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  part  of  Carmarthenshire.  But,  like 
most  of  the  royalists’  possessions,  it  U  proba¬ 
ble  that  the  property  had  become  much  re¬ 
duced  and  encumbered  by  6ncs  and  other 
exactions,  and  was,  therefore,  insufficient  in 
amount  to  relieve  Taylor  at  once  from  the 
duties  of  scbool-keepuig.  Of  his  engage¬ 
ments  and  way  of  life,  however,  at  this 
epoch,  nothing  again  is  precisely  known; 
but  it  is  certain  that  his  pen  was  nut  idle  in 
his  retirement,  for  in  the  same  year  in  which 
his  Grammar  was  given  to  the  world,  he 
published  his  great  work  on  the  Liberty  of 
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•Prophesying.*  In  this  treatise  he  vindicated 
the  principle  of  religious  freedom  upon  their 
broadest  basis ;  so  much  so  that  it  has  been 
characterized  as  the  “  first  distinct  and 
avowed  defence  of  toleration  which  had  been 
ventured  on  in  England,  perhaps  in  Chris¬ 
tendom.”  Its  spirit  is  beautifully  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  noble  apologue  with  which  it 
concludes,  and  which  its  author  professes  to 
have  taken  from  the  "Jews’  boots,”  where¬ 
in  the  patriarch  Abraham  is  rebuked  by  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  for  denying  to  an  unbelieving 
wayfarer  the  rites  of  hospitality  .f  Although 
written  “  in  poverty  and  tribulation,  without 
books,  or  leisure  to  consult  them,”  in  style 
and  matter  it  is  unsurpassed  by  any  other 
production  of  its  author.  By  Coleridge,  the 
greatest  critic  of  modern  times,  this  treatise 
was  regarded  with  almost  extravagant  admi¬ 
ration.  “He  saw  in  it  all  the  confluent 
powers  of  the  author,  swelling  the  majestic 
stream  of  genius,  as  it  rolled  onward  in  its 
diversified  and  winding  course. ”J  No  one, 
we  believe,  can  read  this  great  work,  or  any 
considerable  portion  of  it,  without  feeling 
that  the  writer  was  far  in  advance  of  his  age  ; 
and  that  the  object  which  he  had  in  view, 
and  which  is  declared  upon  the  title-page  to 
be  the' demonstration  of  "  the  Unreasonable¬ 
ness  of  prescribing  to  other  Men’s  Faith,  and 
the  Iniquity  of  Persecuting  Differing  Opin¬ 
ions,”  as  far  as  argument  is  concerned,  was 
most  satisfactorily  attained. 

In  the  dedication  to  this  celebrated  pro¬ 
duction,  a  brief  but  beautiful  allusion  is  made 
by  Taylor  to  h'ls  personal  history,  which  the 
biographer  cannot  pass  over  without  notice, 
although  some  of  the  circumstances  to  which 


•  By  Prophesying,"  Taylor  meant,  in  the 
Isngu^e  of  the  period,  preaching  or  expounding. 

j  “  when  Abraham  rat  at  his  tent  door,  aocording 
to  his  custom,  waiting  to  entertain  strangers,  be  es¬ 
pied  an  old  man,  stooping  and  loaning  on  his  static 
weary  with  ago  and  travail,  comiug  towards  him, 
who  was  an  hundred  years  of  age.  He  received 
him  most  kindly,  wrash^  his  feet,  provided  supper, 
caused  him  to  sit  down ;  but  obeenring  that  the  old 
man  eat,  and  prayed  not,  nor  begged  for  a  blessing 
on  bia  meat,  he  asked  him  why  he  did  not  worship 
the  God  of  Heaven.  The  old  man  told  him,  that  he 
womhipped  the  fire  only,  and  acknowledged  no 
other  Oud.  At  which  answer,  Abraham  grow  eo 
aealoosly  angry,  that  he  thrust  the  old  man  out  of 
kia  tent,  and  exposed  him  to  all  the  evils  of  the 
night,  and  an  unguarded  condition.  When  the  old 
man  was  gone,  called  to  Abraham,  and  asked 
him  where  the  stranm  was  t  He  replie<l,  *  I  thrust 
him  away  because  be  did  not  worship  thee.*  Qod 
answered’ him,  *1  have  suffered  him  these  hnndred 
years,  although  be  diebooored  me ;  and  oouldst  not 
thou  endure  him  one  night  I’” 
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it  alludes  are  involved  in  obscurity,  nor  has 
any  clue  been  obtained  to  the  name  of  the 
“  noble  enemy,”  whose  mercy  and  gentleness 
it  commemorates.  “  In  the  great  storm,” 
says  Taylor,  "  which  dashed  the  vessel  of 
the  Church  all  in  pieces,  I  had  been  cast  on 
the  coast  of  Wales,  and,  in  a  little  boat, 
thought  to  have  enjoyed  that  rest  and  quiet¬ 
ness,  which  in  England,  in  a  greater,  I  could 
not  hope  for.  Here  I  cast  anchor,  and 
thinking  to  ride  safely,  the  storm  followed 
me  with  so  much  impetuous  violence,  that  it 
broke  a  cable,  and  1  lost  my  anchor ;  and 
here  again  I  was  exposed  to  the  mercy  of 
the  sea,  and  the  gentleness  of  an  element 
that  could  neither  distinguish  things  nor 
persons.  And  but  that  lie  who  stilleth  the 
raging  of  the  sea,  and  the  noise  of  the  waves, 
and  the  madness  of  his  people,  had  provided 
a  plank  for  me,  I  had  been  lost  to  all  the 
opportunities  of  content  or  study.  But  I 
know  not  whether  I  have  been  more  pre¬ 
served  by  the  courtesies  of  my  friends,  or  the 
gentleness  and  mercies  of  a  noble  enemy.” 

The  shipwrecked  divine  was  not  cast,  in¬ 
deed,  upon  an  altogether  inhospitable  shore. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  gratifying  to  perceive 
that  the  misfortunes  by  which  he  had  been 
overtaken,  proved,  as  temporal  misfortunes 
often  do,  the  sources  of  some  unexpected  be- 
neOts.  The  clouds  which  had  overshadowed 
him  were  big  with  blessings.  In  his  forced 
seclusion,  surrounded  by  untoward  circum¬ 
stances,  he  was  visited  with  unlooked-for 
gleams  of  comfort.  In  the  village  in  which 
be  had  6xed  bis  temporary  abode,  rose  the 
charming  towers  of  Golden  Grove,  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Lord  Carbery,  an  amiable  and  ac¬ 
complished  nobleman,  who  was  delighted  to 
extend  to  Taylor  his  friendship  and  protection. 
The  introduction  to  Lord  and  Lady  Carbery, 
whenever  it  took  place,  was  an  important 
epoch  in  the  life  of  the  persecuted  royalist. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Golden  Grove  he 
passed  some  of  the  happiest  hours  of  his  life, 
cheered  by  the  attentions  and  solicitudes  of 
affectionate  friends,  and  partaking  of  the 
pleasures  and  advantages  of  highly  cultivated 
society.  The  situation  of  the  place  was  most 
delightful.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  land¬ 
scape  of  surpassing  loveliness,  and  by  objects 
peculiarly  calculated  to  influence  and  interest 
the  poetical  mind.  The  neighboring  6elds 
were  clothed  in  the  most  attractive  garb  of 
pastoral  beauty;  the  river  Towey  flowed 
through  the  grounds,*  and  lofty  trees  flung 
their  shadows  over  its  stream.  A  glorious 
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avenue  of  elms  was  long  remembered  as  Tay¬ 
lor’s  Walk,  where  he  meditated  some  of  the 
sublimest  strains  of  his  well-nigh  superhuman 
eloquence.  Amidst  such  scenes,  the  harassed 
mind  might  well  find  rest.  Past  annoyances 
and  misfortunes  were  forgotten,  and  a  spirit 
of  calm  contentedness  and  sober  joy  super¬ 
vened.  Tlie  heart  of  the  pious  divine  over¬ 
flowed  with  gratitude  and  thankfulness.  In¬ 
stead  of  brooding  over  what  he  had  lost,  he 
delighted  to  indulge  in  the  enumeration  of 
the  privileges  he  possessed,  and  the  pure 
pleasures  he  enjoyed.  Thus  in  his  great 
work  on  Holy  Living,  he  exclaims  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  period  of  his  life ; — “  I  am  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  publicans  and  sequestrators, 
and  they  have  taken  all  from  me ;  what  now  ? 
Let  me  look  about  me.  They  have  left  me 
the  sun  and  moon,  fire  and  water,  a  loving 
wife,  and  many  feiends  to  pity  me,  and  some 
to  relieve  me  ;  and  I  can  still  discourse,  and 
unless  I  list,  they  have  not  taken  away  my 
merry  countenance,  and  my  cheerful  spirit, 
and  a  good  conscience ;  they  have  still  left 
me  the  Providence  of  God,  and  all  the  pro¬ 
mises  of  the  Gospel,  and  my  religion,  and  my 
hopes  of  heaven,  and  my  charity  to  them 
too ;  and  still  I  sleep  and  digest,  I  eat  and 
drink,  I  read  and  meditate,  I  can  walk  in  my 
neighbor’s  pleasant  fields,  and  see  the  variety 
of  natural  beauties,  and  delight  in  all  that  in 
which  God  delights, — that  is,  in  virtue  and 
wisdom,  in  the  whole  creation,  and  in  God 
himself.  And  he  that  hath  so  many  causes 
of  joy,  and  so  great,  is  very  much  in  love 
with  sorrow  and  peevishness,  who  loses  all 
these  pleasures,  and  chooses  to  sit  down  on 
his  little  handful  of  thorns.  Such  a  person 
were  fit  to  bear  Nero  company  in  his  funeral 
sorrow  for  the  loss  of  one  of  Poppaea’s  hairs, 
or  help  to  mourn  for  Lesbia’s  sparrow : 
and  because  he  loves  it,  he  deserves  to  starve 
in  the  midst  of  plenty,  and  to  want  comfort 
while  he  is  enriched  with  blessings.” 

Of  the  charms  of  outward  nature,  Taylor 
was  in  the  highest  degree  susceptible.  His 
happiest  illustrations  are  drawn  from  familiar 
sights  and  sounds,  and  from  the  most  fre¬ 
quently  recurring  objects  in  the  rural  land¬ 
scape.  He  had  an  eye  for  all  the  beauties  of 
English  scenery,  and  a  full  appreciation  of 
the  poetry  of  country  life.  Looking  through 
nature  up  to  nature’s  God,  a  close  observer 
of  the  beauties  and  mysteries  of  the  visible 
universe,  Jeremy  Taylor  has  been  properly 
designated  the  Shakspeare  of  English  theolo¬ 
gians  ;  casting  the  hue  of  poetry  over  every 
theme  he  touched,  and  relieving  with  grace¬ 
ful  similitudes  and  gorgeous  imagery  the 
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weightiest  and  most  solemn  disquisitions. 
To  bis  lengthened  residence  near  Golden 
Grove,  and  to  the  circumstances  which  at¬ 
tended  bis  sojourn  there,  we  are  probably  in¬ 
debted  for  the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque 
passages  in  his  works.  As  those  passages 
rise  before  our  memory,  we  naturally  picture 
to  ourselves  the  peaceful  pleasures  and  cheer¬ 
ful  life  of  the  pious  pastor ;  bis  morning  walks, 
his  mid-day  rousings,  bis  evening  reveries ; 
now  tracing  the  upward  flight  of  the  lark, 
now  watching  the  bursting  rosebud,  and  now 
the  waving  foliage  of  the  forest,  with  the  rapt 
attention  of  the  poet  and  philosopher.  Lis¬ 
ten  for  a  moment  to  the  musical  cadence  of 
one  of  those  charming  similies  for  which  he 
is  so  famous.  “  Anger  is  a  perfect  alienation 
of  the  mind  from  prayer,  and  therefore  is 
contrary  to  that  attention  which  presents  our 
prayers  in  a  right  line  to  God.  For  so  have 
I  seen  a  lark  rising  from  his  bed  of  grass, 
and  soaring  upwards,  singing  as  he  rises,  and 
hoping  to  get  to  heaven,  and  climb  above  the 
clouds ;  but  the  poor  bird  was  beaten  back 
with  the  loud  sigbings  of  an  eastern  wind, 
and  his  motion  made  irregular  and  uncon¬ 
stant,  descending  more  at  every  breath  of  the 
tempest,  than  it  could  recover  by  the  libration 
and  frequent  weighing  of  its  wings ;  till  the 
little  creature  was  forced  to  sit  down  and 
pant,  and  stay  till  the  storm  was  over,  and 
then  it  made  a  prosperous  flight,  and  did  lise 
and  sing  as  if  it  had  learned  music  and  motion 
from  an  angel,  as  he  passed  sometimes  through 
the  air  about  his  ministry  here  below.  So  is 
the  prayer  of  a  good  man,”  <fec. 

We  cannot  read  such  a  sentence  as  this, 
without  feeling  it  to  be  the  language  of  gen¬ 
uine  inspiration — the  utterance  of  an  earnest 
lover  of  nature,  who  had  often  beheld  with 
no  common  attention  what  he  describes. 
There  can  be  no  question,  that  Taylor  was  an 
experienced  observer,  as  well  as  a  poet  of  the 
highest  order.  As  he  walked  abroad  into 
the  fields,  he  found  everything  around  him 
suggestive  of  features  and  incidents  of  human 
life.  We  know  not,  for  instance,  where  to 
turn  for  a  grander  or  more  appropriate  array 
of  images,  than  is  presented  to  us  in  bis  beau¬ 
tiful  parallel  between  the  life  of  a  min  and 
the  brief  glory  of  a  summer’s  day.  “  Some 
are  called  of  age  at  fourteen,  some  at  one- 
and-twenty,  some  never;  but  all  men,  late 
enough ;  fur  the  life  of  a  man  comes  upon 
him  slowly  and  insensibly.  But,  as  when 
the  sun  approaching  towards  the  gates  of 
the  morning,  he  first  opens  a  little  eye  of 
heaven,  and  sends  away  the  spirits  of  dark¬ 
ness,  and  gives  light  to  a  cock,  and  calls  up 
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the  lark  to  matins,  and  by-and-by  gilds  the 
fringes  of  a  cloud,  and  peeps  over  the  eastern 
hills,  thrusting  out  his  golden  horns,  like  those 
which  decked  the  brow  of  Moses,  when  he 
was  forced  to  wear  a  veil,  because  himself 
had  seen  the  face  of  God  ;  and  still,  while  a 
man  tells  the  story,  the  sun  gets  up  higher 
and  higher,  till  he  shows  a  fair  face  and  a  full 
light,  and  then  he  shines  one  whole  day,  un¬ 
der  a  cloud  often,  and  sometimes  weeping 
great  and  little  showers,  and  sets  quickly. 
So  is  a  man’s  reason  and  his  life.” 

Although  utterly  free  from  the  charge  of 
habitually  indulging  in  gloomy  or  desponding 
views,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Taylor’s 
musings  should  at  this  period  have  frequently 
worn  a  melancholy  aspect.  His  genius  was 
inclined  to  pathos.  He  had  espoused  an  un- 
prosperous  cause,  and  his  life  had  been  tinged 
with  many  sorrows.  In  such  a  frame  of 
mind,  it  was  natural  that  the  loveliest  of 
earthly  objects  should  suggest  to  him  some 
sorrowful  reflections.  Whilst  walking,  for 
instance,  in  the  gardens  of  Golden  Grove, 
and  musing  upon  by-gone  days,  the  sight  of 
the  summer  rose  in  its  progress  from  maturity 
to  decay,  might  well  suggest  to  him  that  ex¬ 
quisite  illustration  of  the  frail  tenure  of  earthly 
beauty,  presented  in  the  pages  of  his  Holy 
Dying.  “  It  is  a  mighty  change  that  is  made 
by  the  death  of  every  person,  and  it  is  visible 
to  us  who  are  alive.  .  Reckon  but  from  the 
sprighlfulness  of  youth,  and  the  fair  cheeks 
and  full  eyes  of  childhood ;  from  the  vigor¬ 
ousness  and  strong  flexure  of  the  joints  of 
five-and-twenty,  to  the  hollowness  and  deadly 
paleness,  to  the  loathsomeness  and  horror  of 
a  three  days’  burial,  and  we  shall  perceive 
the  distance  to  be  very  great  and  very  strange. 
But  so  have  I  seen  a  rose,  newly  springing 
from  the  clefts  of  its  hood,  and  at  first  it  was 
fair  as  the  morning,  and  full  with  the  dew  of 
heaven  as  a  lamb’s  fleece ;  but  when  a  ruder 
breath  had  forced  open  its  virgin  modesty, 
and  dismantled  its  too  youthful  and  unripe 
retirements,  it  began  to  put  on  darkness,  and 
to  decline  to  softness  and  the  symptoms  of  a 
sickly  age  ;  it  bowed  the  head,  and  broke  its 
stalk ;  and  at  night,  havinjj  lost  some  of  its 
leaves,  and  all  its  beauty,  it  fell  into  the  por¬ 
tion  of  weeds  and  out- worn  faces.  The  same 
is  the  portion  of  every  man  and  every  wo¬ 
man  ;  the  heritage  of  worms  and  serpents, 
rottenness,  and  cold  dishonor,  and  our  beauty 
so  changed,  that  our  acquaintance  quickly 
knew  us  not.”* 

Independently  of  their  warmth  of  coloring 
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and  poetical  embellishments,  the  productions 
of  Taylor  at  this  period  are  usually  considered 
the  most  valuable  that  hare  proceeded  from 
his  pen.  His  treatises  of  Holy  Living  and 
Holy  Dying  belong  to  this  epoch.  He  also 
compiled  a  practical  manual  of  devotions,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Golden  Grove, 
as  an  appropriate  acknowledgment  of  the 
many  privileges  he  had  enjoyed  under  his 
patron  8  rooL  In  a  chaster  and  different 
style,  as  befitted  perhaps  the  solemn  theme, 
he  composed  the  Great  Exemplar, — a  life  of 
Christ,  which  has  attained  great  popularity. 
Some  of  his  most  exquisite  sermons  were  also 
written  and  preached  in  the  sequestered  vil¬ 
lage  where  he  had  found  such  a  congenial 
retreat.  Among  the  most  interesting  of  them, 
is  the  discourse  which  he  delivered  in  the 
month  of  October,  1650,  on  the  death  of  his 
patron’s  lady — the  amiable  and  accomplished 
Countess  of  Carbery.  It  is  easy  to  believe 
that  every  phrase  of  this  inimitable  funeral 
sermon  came  from  the  preacher’s  heart.  To 
the  illustrious  deceased,  Taylor  was  deeply 
indebted :  he  had  long  known  and  esteemed 
her  as  a  friend,  and  the  recollection  of  past 
kindness  weighed  upon  his  spirit.  With  a 
heavy  heart,  but  “  with  a  faithful  hand,”  he 
presented  her  portrait  to  the  weeping  hear¬ 
ers,  and  a  holier  or  more  attractive  picture 
was  never  delineated  from  any  pulpit.  “I 
have  seen  a  female  religion,”  he  said,  “  that 
wholly  dwelt  upon  the  face  and  tongue  ;  that 
like  a  wanton  and  undressed  tree,  spends  all 
its  juices  in  suckers  and  irregular  branches, 
in  leaves  and  gum,  and  after  all  such  goodly 
outsides,  you  should  never  cat  an  apple,  or 
be  delighted  with  the  beauties,  or  the  per¬ 
fumes  of  a  hopeful  blossom.  But  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  this  excellent  lady  was  of  another 
constitution ;  it  took  root  downward  in  humil¬ 
ity,  and  brought  forth  fruits  upward  in  sub¬ 
stantial  graces  of  a  Christian,  in  charity  and 
justice,  in  chastity  and  modesty,  in  fair  friend¬ 
ships  and  sweetness  of  society :  she  had  not 
very  much  of  the  forms  and  outsides  of  god¬ 
liness,  but  she  was  largely  careful  for  the 
power  of  it,  for  the  moral,  essential,  and  use¬ 
ful  parts  ;  such  which  would  make  her  to  be, 
not  seem  to  be,  religious.”  And  again: — 
"  The  other  appendage  of  lier  religion,  which 
also  was  a  great  ornament  to  all  the  parts  of 
her  life,  was  a  rare  modesty  and  humility  of 
spirit,  a  confident  despising  and  undervaluing 
of  herself.  For  though  she  had  the  greatest 
judgment,  and  the  greatest  experience  of 
things  and  persons,  that  I  ever  yet  knew  in 
a  person  of  her  youth,  and  sex,  and  circum¬ 
stances,  yet,  as  if  she  knew  nothing  of  it,  she 


had  the  meanest  opinion  of  herself ;  and  like 
a  fair  taper,  when  she  shined  to  all  the  room, 
yet  round  about  her  own  station  she  had  cast 
a  shadow  and  a  cloud,  and  she  shined  to  every 
body  but  herself.”  ....  “In  all  her  reli¬ 
gion,  and  in  ail  her  actions  of  relation  towards 
God,  she  had  as  trange  evenness  and  untrou¬ 
bled  passage,  sliding  towards  her  ocean  of 
God  and  of  infinity  with  a  certain  and  silent 
motion.” 

It  must  be  here  observed,  that  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Golden  Grove  ruffled  for  a 
brief  period  the  quiet  stream  of  Taylor’s  life, 
and  subjected  him  to  legal  persecution.  Some 
passages  in  the  preface  to  this  manual  were 
considered  to  reflect  upon  the  ruling  powers, 
and  to  mark  the  writer  out  as  an  obstinate 
malignant.  An  order  for  his  arrest  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  transmitted  to  the  local  authorities, 
and  he  was  imprisoned  for  a  short  time  in 
Chepstow  Castle(?).  When  we  say  “fora 
short  period,”  we  are,  however,  merely  fol¬ 
lowing  the  conjectures  of  other  biographers, 
whose  industry  has  been  unable  to  discover 
the  length  of  time  he  remained  in  durance,  or 
even  to  declare  with  certainty  the  place  of 
his  confinement. 

Although  there  is  no  record  of  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  their  intimacy,  it  is  supposed 
that  about  this  time  Taylor  Wcame  an  object 
of  interest  to  an  Englishman  distinguished 
in  these  troublesome  days  for  his  attachment 
to  the  Church  of  England, — the  celebrated 
John  Evelyn.  It  would  appear  from  Eve¬ 
lyn’s  diary,  that  Taylor  preached  several 
times  in  London  in  the  spring  of  1654,  and 
on  the  12th  of  April,  1656,  he  dined  at 
Say’s  Court,  (Evelyn’s  residence),  with 
Berkeley,  Boyle,  and  Wilkins.  On  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Wales,  he  was  vUited  by  a  severe 
domestic  affliction,  in  “  the  death  of  a  little 
child,  that  lately,  he  said,  when  communica¬ 
ting  to  his  friend  Evelyn  the  sad  event, 
“  made  us  very  glad,  but  now  he  rejoices  in 
his  little  orb,  while  we  think,  and  sigh,  and 
long  to  be  as  safe  as  he  is.”  In  the  course 
of  a  few  months  his  dwelling  was  again  in¬ 
vaded  by  the  destroying  pestilence,  and 
“  two  sweet,  hopeful  boys”  were  taken  from 
him,  and  buried  side  by  side.  Although 
piously  submitting  himself  to  the  will  of 
heaven,  Taylor  was  deeply  afflicted  by  these 
visitations.  How  fondly  he  loved  bis  wife 
and  little  ones  may  be  conjectured  from  the 
warmth  and  passion  with  which  he  has  de¬ 
scribed  in  one  of  his  sermons  the  happiness 
of  domestic  life.  “  No  man  can  tell,”  ha 
says,  “  but  he  that  loves  his  children,  how 
many  delicious  accents  make  a  man’s  heart 
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dance  in  the  pretty  conversation  of  those 
dear  pledges  :  their  childishness,  their  stam* 
merin^,  their  little  angers,  their  innocence, 
their  imperfections,  their  necessities,  are  so 
many  little  emanations  of  joy  and  comfort  to  ^ 
him  that  delights  in  their  persons  and  so¬ 
ciety  ;  but  he  that  loves  not  his  wife  and 
children,  feeds  a  lioness  at  home,  and  broods 
%  nest  of  sorrows ;  and  blessing  itself  cannot 
make  him  happy.” 

It  seems  to  be  agreed  upon  all  hands,  that 
it  was  the  loss  of  his  children  which  drove 
Taylor  permanently  from  Wales,  and  induced 
him  to  bend  his  footsteps  to  the  metropolis, 
whither  he  had  been  frequently  invited  by 
Evelyn.  “  When  he  had  spent  some  years,” 
says  Bishop  Rust,  “  in  this  retirement,  it 
pleased  Ood  to  visit  his  family  with  sickness, 
and  to  take  to  himself  the  dear  pledges  of 
his  favor,  three  sons  of  great  hopes  and  ex¬ 
pectations,  within  the  space  of  two  or  three 
months  ;  and  though  he  had  learned  a  quiet 
submission  to  the  Divine  will,  yet  the  afflic¬ 
tion  touched  him  so  sensibly,  that  it  made 
him  desirous  to  leave  the  country.”  In  Lon¬ 
don  he  is  supposed  to  have  occasionally  lec¬ 
tured  to  a  private  congregation  of  Episco- 

Salians.  It  is  also  on  record,  that  he  en¬ 
ured  about  this  period  a  short  imprisonment 
in  the  Tower,  on  account  of  the  publication 
of  a  collection  of  Offices,  to  which  the  printer 
had  prefixed  a  picture  of  our  Saviour,  and 
thus  rendered  himself  and  the  author  liable 
to  the  penalties  of  an  act  against  idolatry, 
which  had  been  recently  passed  by  the  Puri¬ 
tan  parliament.  Ho  had  not,  however, 
resided  long  in  the  metropolis,  when  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  Edward  Lord  Conway  once 
more  changed  the  scene  of  his  life  and  la¬ 
bors.  This  nobleman,  whom  Bishop  Rust 
describes  as  “  a  person  of  great  honor  and 
generosity,”  was  possessed  of  large  estates  in 
the  north-eastern  part  of  Ireland,  and  enter¬ 
taining  a  high  esteem  for  Taylor’s  personal 
character,  as  well  as  considerable  confidence 
in  his  seal  and  ability,  he  tendered  him  the 
lectureship  of  Lisburn,  then  an  inconsider¬ 
able  town,  in  the  province  of  Ulster.  The 
stipend  paid  to  the  lecturer  was,  however, 
BO  small,  that  Taylor  at  first  declined  it ;  but 
other  inducements  being  subsequently  held 
out  to  him,  he  departed  for  Ireland  in  the 
summer  of  1658,  and  fixed  his  residence  at 
Portmore,  near  the  mansion  of  Lord  Conway. 

In  very  many  respects,  Portmore  proved 
to  Taylor  a  most  desirable  retreat.  The 
surrounding  landscape  scarcely  yielded  in 
beauty  to  the  Golden  Grove.  The  de¬ 
lightful  greensward  of  Lord  Conway’s  park 


[Ang.. 

was  washed  by  the  limpid  waters  of  two 
beautiful  lakes,  "each  studded  with  romantic 
islets.”  Bishop  Rust  speaks  of  it  as  “a 
place  made  for  study  and  contemplation 
and  it  was  described  to  Heber,  as  a  spot  in 
which  “the  painter,  poet,  or  devout  con- 
templatist  might  delight  to  linger.”*  In 
such  a  place,  a  mind  like  Taylor’s  found 
many  sources  of  happiness.  Though  he 
continned  poor  and  dependent,  he  was  grate¬ 
ful  to  the  Providence  who  had  placed  him 
in  so  delightful  an  asylum.  From  Lord 
Conway  he  received  many  kindnesses,  and 
Evelyn  remained  his  staunch  friend,  supply¬ 
ing  him  regularly  with  sums  of  money  by 
way  of  pension.  Such  assistance,  the  philo¬ 
sopher  of  Say’s  Court  was  happy  out  of  his 
abundance  to  dispense  to  the  poor  and  pious 
scholar,  and  Taylor  felt  no  degradation  in 
accepting  it. 

The  two  years  which  he  passed  at  Port¬ 
more  afforded  our  great  divine  the  requisite 
leisure  for  the  completion  of  his  most  elabo¬ 
rate  production,  the  Duclor  Dubitnnfivm  ;  or 
Cases  of  Conscience.  In  the  spring  of  1660 
he  quitted  Ireland,  and  proceeded  to  London 
with  the  manuscript  of  this  work,  which  he 
caused  to  be  published  in  the  June  following. 
He  found,  however,  that  he  had  arrived  m 
England  at  an  important  crisis.  During  his 
absence,  the  great  Protector  had  died,  and 
from  the  moment  of  his  decease,  it  was  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth 
were  numbered.  The  feeble  mind  of  Rich¬ 
ard  Cromwell  was  unequal  to  the  task  of 
government,  and  the  majority  of  the  nation, 
disgusted  with  Puritan  excesses,  anxiously 
waited  for  the  restoration  of  royalty.  Affairs 
had  reached  a  climax,  when,  on  the  24th  of 
April,  Jeremy  Taylor  placed  his  hand  to  the 
memorable  declaration  of  the  royalists  of 
London,  to  which  the  exiled  monarch 
promptly  responded.  On  the  29th  of  May, 
Charles  II.  made  his  triumphant  entry  into 
the  metropolis,  surrounded  by  his  devoted 
adherents,  who  had  suftered  severely  in  his 
cause,  and  who  hailed  with  extravagant  joy 
his  restoration  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 
Many  of  these,  alas !  were  doomed  to  en¬ 
counter  disappointment  and  neglect,  but 
Taylor  was  among  the  fortunate  few  whose 
services  were  thought  worthy  of  acknow¬ 
ledgment,  and  whose  unwavering  loyalty 
was  remembered  in  the  day  of  triumph.  On 
the  6th  of  August  following,  he  was  nomi¬ 
nated  to  the  see  of  Down  and  Connor ;  a 
preferment  below  his  merit,  but  which  more 
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than  satisfied  his  ambition.  That  such  a  man 
should  have  been  appointed  an  Irish  Bishop 
naturally  excites  surprise.  Among  the  cler¬ 
gy  of  the  period  there  were  few,  or  perhaps 
scarcely  any,  who  had  so  high  a  claim  to  the 
distinction  of  the  mitre,  and  it  would  have 
been  but  just  and  reasonable  to  have  nomi¬ 
nated  to  one  of  the  vacant  English  sees,  so 
bright  an  ornament  of  the  English  Church. 
To  banish  to  a  distance  the  greatest  of  pul- 
it  orators,  whose  seductive  doquence  might 
ave  captivated  the  careless  ear  of  royalty 
itself,  appears  to  us  an  act  only  to  be  accounted 
for  on  the  supposition  ^  Heber,  that  it  was 
suspected  the  known  fervor  of  his  religious 
seal,  and  the  circumstance  of  his  relation¬ 
ship  by  marriage  with  the  royal  family, 
might  have  led  him  to  speak  more  plainly, 
and  to  rebuke  the  vices  and  follies  of  the 
great  with  more  asperity  than  would  have 
been  at  all  times  agreeable  to  courtly  ears. 

Having  thus  traced  the  career  of  Taylor 
through  the  dismal  straits  of  obscurity  and 
overly,  to  dignity  and  opulence,  we  find 
ut  little  more  remaining  to  be  told  of  him. 
In  January,  1661,  the  ceremony  of  his  con¬ 
secration  as  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor, 
took  place  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick, 
and  he  was  very  shortly  afterwards  sworn 
in  a  member  of  the  Irish  privy  council,  and 
elected  vice-chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Dublin.  In  the  discharge  of  his  episcopal 
duties,  he  soon  displayed  such  unwearied 
zeal,  activity,  and  prudence,  that  the  diocess 
of  Dromore  was,  in  April  1661,  annexed  to 
that  of  Down  and  Connor,  “  on  account,”  as 
it  was  expressed,  "of  his  virtue,  wisdom,  and 
industry.  ’  In  the  midst  of  dissensions  and 
oppositions,  peculiar  to  the  country  and  the 
period,  he  displayed  a  meek  and  tolerant 
spirit,  which  disarmed  the  fury  of  his  bitter¬ 
est  antagonists,  together  with  a  zeal  which 
was,  on  all  occasions,  tempered  alike  by 
charity  and  discretion.  The  sturdy  cham¬ 
pions  of  the  Covenant,  who  professed,  "  in 
the  wildest  and  most  gloomy  sense,”  (to 
quote  the  words  of  Bishop  Heber,)  "  the 
austere  principles  of  their  party,”  abounded 
in  Taylor’s  diocess,  and  were  m  possession 
of  many  of  the  church  livings.  With  these 
men  it  was  difficult  at  all  times  to  deal  with 
gentleness :  a  more  powerful  argument  than 
episcopal  censure  or  expostulation  was  often 
necessary  to  enforce  conformity ;  but  there 
is  abundant  evidence  that  Taylor  never  re¬ 
sorted  without  reluctance  to  measures  of  ex¬ 
tremity,  and  that  he  regarded  his  mission  in 
Ireland  as  peculiarly  one  of  conciliation. 
But,  above  all,  the  amiability  of  his  personal 


character  was,  on  all  sides,  the  subject  of 
observation.  He  had  preserved,  through 
each  vicissitude  of  fortune,  the  sweetness  of 
disposition  for  which  be  had  been  in  his 
youth  remarkable,  and  as  soon  as  Providence 
thought  fit  to  endow  hiin  with  large  posses¬ 
sions,  he  was  especially  distinguished  for  the 
graceful  and  unostentatious  benevolence  with 
which  he  distributed  to  others  out  of  his 
great  abundance.  His  extensive  charity  was 
regarded  by  many  of  his  contemporaries  as 
the  crowning  virtue  of  his  life.  "  But  he 
was  not  only  a  good  man  Godward,”  says 
his  friend.  Bishop  Rust,  “but  he  was  come 
to  the  top  of  St.  Peter’s  gradation,  and  to 
his  other  virtues  added  a  large  and  diflfusive 
charity ;  and  whoever  compares  his  plentiful 
incomes  with  the  inconsiderable  estate  be 
left  at  his  death,  will  be  easily  convinced  that 
charity  was  steward  for  a  great  proportion 
of  his  revenue.  But  the  hungry  that  he  fed, 
and  the  naked  that  he  clothed,  and  the  dis¬ 
tressed  that  he  supplied,  and  the  fatherless 
that  he  provided  for ;  the  poor  children  that 
he  put  to  apprentice,  and  brought  up  at 
school,  and  maintained  at  the  university,  will 
now  sound  a  trumpet  to  that  charity  which 
he  dispensed  with  his  right  hand,  but  would 
not  suffer  his  left  hand  to  have  any  know¬ 
ledge  of  it.” 

In  the  influential  position  to  which  he  had 
been  so  properly  elevated,  Taylor  labored  for 
six  years,  and  during  the  whole  of  this  period 
his  activity  and  energy  were  on  all  occasions 
conspicuously  displayed.  At  length,  on  the 
3d  of  August,  1077,  he  was  attacked  with 
fever,  and  on  the  13  th  of  the  same  month  he 
breathed  his  last  at  Lisburn,  in  the  fifty-fifth 
year  of  his  age.  In  the  mellow  autumn  of 
his  life,  with  all  its  matured  experience,  and 
in  the  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  he  was 
summoned  from  the  scene  of  bis  usefulness 
by  the  inscrutable  decree  of  an  all-wise 
Creator.  "He  passed,”  says  his  eloquent 
biographer,  Mr.  Willmott,  “  through  the  dark 
gate  into  the  Garden,  when  the  eye  of  fancy 
had  not  grown  dim,  nor  the  arm  of  intellect 
become  feeble.  Having  borne  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  day,  he  received  his  wages 
before  the  sun  was  set  and  the  dews  of  night 
began  to  descend.  Called  home  in  the  rich 
autumn  of  his  life,  he  was  busy  in  the  field 
and  in  the  harvest;  the  sheaves  lay  piled 
around  him  when  he  fell  asleep, 

‘  And  from  bis  slack  hand  dropp’d  the  gather’d  rose.’  ” 

We  are  unwilling  to  weaken  our  estimate 
of  Taylor’s  character  by  any  further  pane- 
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gyric;  but  it  would  at  the  same  time  be 
scarcely  proper  for  us  to  conclude  this  sketch 


fication  with  but  little  success.  When  it  is 
recollected,  however,  that  true  ease  in  writing 


without  drawing  attention  to  his  varied  ac-  is  the  result  of  practice  and  labor,  as  well  as 
quirements,  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  of  natural  aptitude,  it  ought  not  to  occasion 
every  denartment  of  human  knowledge.  As  surprise  that  Taylor  should  have  found  him- 


every  department  of  human  knowledge.  As  surprise  that  Taylor  should  have  found  him- 
a  scholar,  no  less  than  as  a  divine,  he  is  enti-  self  so  little  at  home  in  the  task  of  poetical 
tied  to  our  high  consideration.  With  inde-  composition.  His  genius  was  cramped  by 
fatigable  industry,  as  all  his  writings  prove,  the  unaccustomed  fetters  of  rhyme  and  me- 
he  ransacked  every  storehouse  of  ancient  and  tre ;  and  in  writing  verse,  as  it  has  been  well 
modern  learning.  Not  content  with  the  beat-  observed,  he  had  but  the  use  of  his  left  hand, 
en  path  of  scholarship,  he  deviated  often  into  But  his  failure,  after  all,  was  only  compara- 
unfrequented  by-roads,  presenting  his  read-  tive.  Many  examples  of  gorgeous  diction 
ers  with  the  result  of  his  researches,  in  the  and  musical  expression  might  be  selected 
shape  of  some  apt  allusion  or  appropriate  from  his  verses,  which  would  do  no  discredit 
anecdote.  Among  the  divines  of  the  period,  to  his  reputation ;  ftnd  we  subjoin  a  brief 
he  was  as  conspicuous  for  sound  learning  as  specimen  from  a  hymn,  in  which  his  bio- 
for  the  superior  grace  and  eloquence  of  his  grapher,  Mr.  Willmott,  professes  to  discover 


discourses ;  and  m  the  disposal  of  his  time, 
he  seems  to  have  kept  steadily  in  view  that 
great  saying  of  his  illustrious  predecessor, 
Richard  Hooker — “  There  w  in  this  world  no 
kind  of  knowledge  whereby  any  part  of  Truth 
is  seen,  but  we  justly  account  it  precious ; 
yea,  that  principal  Truth,  in  comparison  with 
which  all  other  knowledge  is  vile,  may  receive 
from  it  some  kind  of  light." 

As  a  Theologian,  it  is  well  known  that 
Taylor  entertained  some  peculiar  views.  His 
ardent  imagination,  and  speculative  temper¬ 
ament,  withdrew  him,  upon  certain  topics, 
from  what  was  thought  to  be  the  strict  line 
of  orthodoxy.  Upon  these  subjects,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  neither  our  province  nor  our  wish 
to  enter.  Of  one  thing  we  may  rest  assured 
— for  it  is  corroborated  by  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  life — that  his  opinions  were  the  result 
of  sincere  conviction ;  and  it  can  also  be 
mentioned  to  his  honor,  that  when  precipi¬ 
tated  into  the  stormy  arena  of  controversy. 


“  the  fervor  of  Crashaw,  with  some  of  the 
fancy  of  Cowley 

“  O  beauteous  God,  uncircumscribed  treasure 
Of  an  eternal  pleasure, 

Thy  throne  is  settled  far 
Above  the  highest  star. 

Where  thou  prepar’st  a  glorious  place 
Within  the  briglilness  of  thy  face. 

For  every  spirit 
To  inherit. 

That  builds  his  hope  upon  thy  merit. 

And  loves  thee  with  a  holy  charity. 

What  ravish’d  heart,  seraphic  tongue,  or  eyes, 
Clear  as  the  morning’s  rise, 

Can  speak,  or  think,  or  see, 

That  bright  eternity  7 
Where  the  great  King’s  transparent  throne 
Is  of  an  entire  jasper  stone,”  &c. 


mentioned  to  bis  honor,  that  when  precipi-  Having  made  these  remarks  on  the  life 
tated  into  the  stormy  arena  of  controversy,  and  character  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  our  pleasant- 
whilst  he  displayed  the  natural  warmth  and  est  but  perhaps  most  difficult  task  remains 
sensitiveness  of  an  earnest  and  truth-seeking  behind.  It  is  that  of  presenting  to  our  read- 
man,  he  was  at  all  times  distingui^^hed  for  ers  a  few  extracts  from  bis  works,  which, 


that  spirit  of  meekness  and  forbearance 
which  formed,  both  in  the  hour  of  adversity 


whilst  of  necessity  brief  and  unconnected, 
may  at  the  same  time  forcibly  illustrate  the 


and  prosperity,  so  engaging  a  feature  in  his  character  of  bis  genius.  We  will  commence 


character. 


with  one  or  two  quotations  from  his  beautiful 


We  have  elsewhere  spoken  of  Taylor  as  a  1  sermon  of  “  The  Marriage  Ring.” 


oet ;  and  a  great  one  we  believe  him  to  be. 
[e  possessed,  in  an  almost  equal  degree  with 


‘  They  that  enter  into  the  state  of  mar- 
re  cast  a  die  of  the  greatest  contingency. 


bis  great  contemporary  Milton,  that  divine  and  yet  of  the  greatest  interest  in  the  world, 
gift  of  imagination,  which,  when  allied  to  next  to  the  last  throw  for  eternity.  Life  or 


moral  purity,  and  controlled  by  reason  and  death,  felicity  or  a  lasting  sorrow,  are  in  the 
experience,  may  be  regarded  as  the  highest  power  of  marriage.  A  woman,  indeed,  ven- 
faculty  of  the  human  mind.  But  whilst  bis  tures  most,  for  she  has  no  sanctuary  to  re- 
numerous  prose  works  are  filled  with  pas-  tire  to  from  an  evil  husband ;  she  must  dwell 


sages  which  are  in  themselves  true  poems,  upon  her  sorrow,  and  hatch  the  eggs  which 
and  only  require  the  aid  of  metrical  arrange-  her  own  folly  or  infelicity  hath  produced ; 
ment  to  mahe  them  so  in  the  common  ac-  and  she  is  more  under  it,  because  her  tor- 


ceptation  of  the  term,  yet  he  attempted  rersi-  I  mentor  hath  a  warrant  of  prerogative,  and 
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the  woman  may  complain  to  God  as  subjects 
do  of  tyrant  princes ;  but  otherwise  she  has 
no  appeal  in  the  causes  of  unkindness.  A  nd 
though  the  man  can  run  from  many  hours  of 
his  sadness,  yet  he  must  return  to  it  again ; 
and  when  he  sits  among  his  neighbors,  he 
remembers  the  objection  that  is  in  his  bosom, 
and  he  sighs  deeply.  The  boys,  and  the 
pedlars,  and  the  fruiterers,  shall  tell  of  this 
man,  when  he  is  carried  to  his  grave,  that  he 
lived  and  died  a  poor  wretched  person. 

"The  stags  in  the  Greek  epigram,  whose 
knees  were  clogged  with  frozen  snow  upon 
the  mountains,  came  down  to  the  brooks  of 
the  valleys,  hoping  to  thaw  their  joints  with 
the  waters  of  the  stream ;  but  there  the  frost 
overtook  them,  and  bound  them  fast  in  ice, 
till  the  young  herdsman  took  them  in  their 
stranger  snare.  It  is  the  unhappy  change  of 
many  men,  finding  many  inconveniences  upon 
the  mountains  of  single  life,  they  descend  into 
the  valley  of  marriage  to  refresh  their  trou¬ 
bles  ;  and  there  they  enter  into  fetters,  and 
are  bound  to  sorrow  by  the  cords  of  a  man’s 
or  woman’s  peevishness. 

"  As  ihe  Indian  women  enter  into  folly  for 
the  price  of  an  elephant,  and  think  their 
crime  warrantable,  so  do  men  and  women 
change  their  liberty  for  a  rich  fortune,  (like 
Eriphile,  the  Argive;  she  preferred  gold  be¬ 
fore  a  good  man,)  and  show  themselves  to  be 
less  than  money,  by  overvaluing  that  to  all 
the  content  and  wise  felicity  of  their  lives ; 
and  when  they  have  counted  their  money 
and  their  sorrows  together,  how  willingly 
would  they  buy,  with  the  loss  of  all  that 
money,  modesty,  or  sweet  nature  to  their 
relative !” 

In  the  following  directions  for  the  conduct 
of  the  newly  married  (from  the  same  ser-  I 
mon),  the  wisdom  of  the  same  preacher  is 
no  less  apparent  than  the  fancy  of  the  poet ; — 

"Man  and  wife  are  equally  concerned  to 
avoid  all  offences  of  each  other  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  their  conversation  :  every  Utile  thing 
can  blast  an  infant  blossom  ;  and  the  breath 
of  the  south  can  shake  the  little  rings  of  the 
vine  when  first  they  begin  to  curl,  like  the 
locks  of  a  new-we^ined  boy  ;  but  when  by  age 
and  consolidation  they  stiffen  into  the  hard¬ 
ness  of  a  stem,  and  have,  by  the  warm  em¬ 
braces  of  the  sun  and  the  kisses  of  heaven, 
brought  forth  their  clusters,  they  can  endure 
the  storms  of  the  north,  and  the  loud  noises 
of  the  tempest,  and  yet  never  be  broken :  so 
are  the  early  unions  of  an  unfixed  marriage; 
watchful  imd  observant,  jealous  and  busy, 
inquisitive  and  careful,  and  apt  to  take  alarm 
at  every  unkind  word.  After  the  hearts  of 


the  man  and  the  wife  are  endeared  and  hard¬ 
ened  by  a  mutual  confidence  and  experience, 
longer  than  artifice  and  pretence  can  last, 
there  are  a  great  many  remembrances,  and 
some  things  present,  that  dash  all  little  un¬ 
kindnesses  in  pieces.” 

Before  we  take  leave  of  this  admirable 
discourse,  we  may  observe  that  we  know  of 
nothing  more  beautiful,  even  in  Taylor’s 
prose  works,  than  the  following  description 
of  the  duties  and  character  of  a  good  wife : — 
"  But  she  that  hath  a  wise  husband  must 
entice  him  to  an  eternal  dearness,  by  the  veil 
of  modesty,  and  the  grave  robes  of  chastity, 
the  ornament  of  meekness,  and  the  jewels  of 
faith  and  charity ;  her  brightness  must  be 
purity,  and  she  must  shine  round  about  with 
sweetness  and  friendship,  and  she  shall  be 
pleasant  while  she  lives,  and  desired  when 
she  dies.” 

We  will  select  from  another  sermon  a  re¬ 
markable  illustration  of  the  dignified  and 
graceful  march  of  Taylor’s  eloquence.  The 
extract  appears  to  us  so  perfect  an  example 
of  the  highest  style  of  sacred  oratory,  that 
we  earnestly  commend  it  to  the  reader’s 
attention.  The  subject  is  the  triumph  of 
Chiistianity : — 

“  Jesus  entered  into  the  world  with  all  the 
circumstances  of  poverty.  He  had  a  star  to 
illustrate  his  birth ;  but  a  stable  for  his  bed¬ 
chamber,  and  a  manger  for  his  cradle.  The 
angels  sang  hymns  when  he  was  born ;  but 
he  was  cold,  and  cried,  uneasy  and  unpro¬ 
vided  ....  All  that  Christ  came  for  was,  or 
was  mingled  with,  sufferings :  for  all  those 
little  joys  which  God  sent,  either  to  recreate 
his  person,  or  to  illustrate  his  office,  were 
abated  or  attended  with  afflictions ;  God 
being  more  careful  to  establish  in  him  the 
covenant  of  sufferings,  than  to  refresh  his 
sorrows.  Presently,  after  the  angels  had 
finished  their  hallelujahs,  he  was  forced  to  fly 
to  save  his  life,  and  the  air  became  full  of 
shrieks  of  the  desolate  mothers  of  Bethlehem 
for  their  dying  babes.  God  had  no  sooner 
made  him  illustrious  with  a  voice  from  heaven, 
and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  him 
in  the  waters  of  Baptism,  but  he  was  deliv¬ 
ered  over  to  be  tempted  and  assaulted  by 
the  devil  in  the  wilderness.  His  transfig¬ 
uration  was  a  bright  ray  of  glory ;  but  then 
also  he  entered  into  a  cloud,  and  was  told  a 
sad  story  of  what  he  was  to  suffer  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  And  upon  Palm  Sunday,  when  he 
rode  triumphantly  into  Jerusalem,  and  was 
adorned  with  the  acclamations  of  a  king  and 
god,  he  wet  the  palms  with  his  tears,  sweeter 
than  the  drops  of  manna,  or  the  little  pearls 
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of  heaven  that  descended  upon  Mount  Her- 
mon ;  weeping  in  the  midst  of  this  triumph 
over  obstinate,  perishing,  and  malicious  Jeru¬ 
salem . 

They  that  had  overcome  the  world  could 
not  strangle  Christianity.  But  so  have  I 
seen  the  sun  with  a  little  ray  of  distant  light 
challenge  all  the  power  of  darkness,  and  with¬ 
out  violence  and  noise  climbing  up  the  hill, 
hath  made  night  so  to  retire,  that  its  memory 
was  lost  in  the  joys  and  sprightfulness  of  the 
morning ;  and  Christianity,  without  violence 
or  armies,  without  resistance  and  self-preserv¬ 
ation,  without  strength  or  human  eloquence, 
without  challenging  of  privileges  or  Bghting 
against  tyranny,  without  alteration  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  scandal  of  princes,  with  its 
humility  and  meekness,  with  toleration  and 
patience,  with  obedience  and  charity,  with 
praying  and  dj?ing,  did  insensibly  turn  the 
world  into  Christianity,  and  persecution  into 
victory.” — 

Tlie  following  sentences,  on  the  duty  of 
comforting  the  afflicted,  are  equally  worthy 
of  quotation ; — 

“  Certain  it  is,  that  as  nothing  can  better 
do  it,  so  there  is  nothing  greater,  for  which 
God  made  our  tongues,  next  to  reciting  his 
praises,  than  to  minister  comfort  to  a  weary 
soul.  And  what  greater  measure  can  we 
have,  than  that  we  should  bring  joy  to  our 
brother,  who  with  his  dreary  eyes  looks  to 
heaven  and  round  about,  and  cannot  find  so 
much  rest  as  to  lay  his  eyelids  close  together 
— than  that  thy  tongue  should  be  tuned  with 
heavenly  accents,  and  make  the  weary  soul 
to  listen  for  light  and  ease,  and,  when  he 
perceives  that  there  is  such  a  thing  in  the 
world,  and  in  the  order  of  things,  as  comfort 
and  joy,  to  begin  to  break  out  from  the 
prison  of  his  sorrows,  at  the  door  of  sighs 
and  tears,  and  by  little  and  little,  melt  into 
showers  of  refreshment?  This  is  glory  to 
thy  voice,  and  employment  fit  for  the  bright¬ 
est  angel.  But  so  have  I  seen  the  sun  kiss 
the  frozen  earth,  which  was  bound  up  with 
the  images  of  death,  and  the  colder  breath  of 
the  north ;  and  then  the  waters  break  from 
their  enclosures,  and  melt  with  joy,  and  run 
in  useful  channels  ;  and  the  flies  do  rise  again 
from  their  little  graves  in  walls,  and  dance 
awhile  in  the  air,  to  tell  that  there  is  joy 
within,  and  that  the  great  mother  of  creatures 
will  open  the  stock  of  her  new  refreshment, 
become  useful  to  mankind,  and  sing  praises 
to  her  Redeemer.  So  is  the  heart  of  a  sor- 
•rowful  man  under  the  discourses  of  a  wise 
comforter ;  he  breaks  from  the  despairs  of 
the  grave,  and  the  fetters  and  chains  of  sor- 
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row;  he  blesses  God,  and  he  blesses  thee, 
and  he  feels  his  life  returning  ;  for  to  be  mis¬ 
erable  is  death,  but  nothing  is  life  but  to  be 
comforted ;  and  God  is  pleased  with  no  music 
from  below  so  much  as  in  the  thanksgiving 
songs  of  relieved  widows,  of  supported  or¬ 
phans,  of  rejoicing,  and  comforted,  and  thank¬ 
ful  persons.” 

The  sermon  on  the  Day  of  Jud^ent  is 
usually  acknowledged  to  be  the  subhmest  ef¬ 
fort  of  Taylor’s  oratory,  and  proves  that  he 
was  equally  at  home  in  the  solemn  and  terri¬ 
ble,  as  in  dealing  with  gentler  emotions  and 
softer  themes.  A  brief  extract  from  this  cel¬ 
ebrated  discourse  will  sufflciently  illustrate 
its  graphic  power  and  awful  grandeur : — 

“  Consider  what  infinite  multitudes  of  an- 

?els,  and  men,  and  women,  shall  then  appear ! 
t  is  a  huge  assemblv,  when  the  men  of  one 
kingdom,  the  men  of  one  age  in  a  single  pro¬ 
vince,  arc  gathered  together  in  heaps  and 
confusion  of  disorder ;  but  then,  all  kingdoms 
of  all  ages,  all  the  armies  that  ever  mustered, 
all  the  world  that  Augustus  Csesar  taxed, 
all  those  hundreds  of  millions  that  were  slain 
in  all  the  Roman  wars,  from  Numa’s  time 
till  Italy  was  broken  into  principalities  and 
small  exarchates ;  all  these,  and  all  that  can 
come  into  numbers,  and  that  did  descend 
from  the  loins  of  Adam,  shall  at  once  be  re¬ 
presented  ;  to  which  account,  if  we  add  the 
armies  of  heaven,  the  nine  orders  of  blessed 
spirits,  and  the  infinite  numbers  in  every  or¬ 
der,  we  may  suppose  the  numbers  fit  to  ex¬ 
press  the  majesty  of  that  God,  and  the  terror 
of  that  Judge,  who  is  the  Lord  and  J’ather 
of  all  that  unimaginable  multitude ! 

“In  that  great  multitude,  we  shall  meet 
all  those  who,  by  their  example  and  their 
holy  precepts,  have,  like  tapers  enkindled 
with  a  beam  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  en¬ 
lightened  us,  and  taught  us  to  walk  in  the 
paths  of  justice.  .  .  .  Here  men  shall  meet 
the  partners  of  their  sins,  and  them  that 
drank  the  round  when  they  crowned  their 
heads  with  folly  and  forgetfulness,  and  their 
cups  with  wines  and  noises.  There  shall  ye 
see  that  poor  perishing  soul,  whom  thou  didst 
tempt  to  adultery  and  wantonness,  to  drunk¬ 
enness  or  perjury,  to  rebellion  or  an  evil  in¬ 
terest,  by  power  or  craft,  by  witty  discourses 
or  deep  dissembling,  by  scandal  or  a  snare, 
by  evil  example  or  a  pernicious  counsel,  by 
malice  or  unwariness.  That  soul  that  cries 
to  those  rocks  to  cover  her,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  thy  perpetual  temptation,  might  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Lamb  in  a  white  robe ;  and  that 
poor  man,  that  is  clothed  with  shame  and 
flames  of  fire,  would  have  shined  in  glory, 
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but  that  thou  didst  force  him  to  be  partner 
of  thy  baseness.” 

Little  as  we  may  be  doing  justice  by  these 
quotations  to  Taylor’s  powers,  the  temptation 
to  proceed  with  them  is  very  powerful.  But 
having  regard  to  the  patience  of  our  readers, 
and  our  own  limited  space,  we  feel  that  our 
best  course  will  be  to  conclude  this  paper 
with  a  few  short  extracts,  which  we  shall 
leave,  without  further  comment,  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  those  who  have  followed  us  thus 
far  in  our  imperfect  sketch  of  Bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor. 

SIS — ITS  IKBIDIOCS  rROORXSS. 

I  have  seen  the  little  purls  of  a  spring 
sweat  through  the  bottom  of  a  bank,  and  in- 
tenemte  the  stubborn  pavement,  till  it  hath 
made  it  fit  for  the  impression  of  a  child’s  foot ; 
and  it  was  despised,  like  the  descending 
pearls  of  a  misty  morning,  till  it  had  opened 
Its  way  and  made  a  stream  large  enough  to 
carry  away  the  rnins  of  the  undermined 
strand,  and  to  invade  the  neighboring  gar¬ 
dens  :  but  then  the  despised  drops  were 
grown  into  an  artihcial  river,  and  an  intolera¬ 
ble  mischief.  So  are  the  first  entrances  of 
sin,  stopped  with  the  antidotes  of  a  hearty 
prayer,  and  checked  into  sobriety  by  the  age 
of  a  reverend  man,  or  the  counsels  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  sermon :  but  when  such  beginnings  are 
neglected,  and  our  religion  hath  not  in  it  so 
much  philosophy  os  to  think  anything  evil  as 
long  as  we  can  endure  it,  they  grow  up  to 
ulcers  and  pestilential  evils;  they  destroy 
the  soul  by  their  abode,  who  at  their  first  en¬ 
try  might  have  been  killed  with  the  pressure 
01  a  little  finger.” 

HOPE. 

“  Hope  is  like  the  wing  of  an  angel  soar¬ 
ing  up  to  heaven,  and  bears  our  prayers  to 
the  throne  of  God.” 

HCMILITT. 

“  All  the  world,  all  that  we  are,  and  all 
that  we  have,  our  bodies  and  our  souls,  our 
actions  and  our  sufferings,  our  conditions  at 
home,  our  accidents  abroad,  our  many  sins, 
and  our  seldom  virtues,  are  as  so  many  ar- 
uments  to  make  our  souls  dwell  low  in  the 
eep  valley  of  humility.” 

CHEBRFl’LNKSS. 

“  But  cheerfulness  and  a  festival  spirit  fills 
the  soul  full  of  harmony — it  composes  music 
for  churches  and  hearts — it  makes  and  pub¬ 
lishes  glorification  of  God — it  produces  thank¬ 
fulness,  and  serves  the  end  of  charity :  and, 


when  the  oil  of  gladness  runs  over,  it  makes 
bright  and  tall  emissions  of  light  and  holy 
fires,  reaching  up  to  a  cloud,  and  making  joy 
round  about ;  and,  therefore,  since  it  is  so  in¬ 
nocent,  and  may  be  so  pious  and  full  of  holy 
advantage,  whatever  can  innocently  minister 
to  tills  holy  joy  does  set  forward  the 
work  of  religion  and  charity.  And,  indeed, 
charity  itself,  which  is  the  vertical  top  of  all 
religion,  is  nothing  else  but  a  union  of  joys 
concentrated  in  t^  heart,  and  reflected  from 
all  the  angles  of  our  life  and  intercourse.  It 
is  a  rejoiemg  in  God,  a  gladness  in  our  neigh¬ 
bor’s  good,  a  pleasure  in  doing  good,  a  re¬ 
joicing  with  him  ;  and  withoutlove,  we  can¬ 
not  have  any  joy  at  all.  It  is  this  that  makes 
children  to  be  a  pleasure,  and  friendship  to 
be  so  noble  and  divine  a  thing :  and  upon 
this  account  it  is  certain  that  all  that  which 
innocently  makes  a  man  cheerful,  does  also 
make  him  charitable;  for  grief,  and  age,  and 
sickness,  and  weariness,  these  are  peevish 
and  troublesome ;  but  mirth  and  cheerfulness 
is  content,  and  civil,  and  compliant,  and  com¬ 
municative,  and  loves  to  do  good,  and  swells 
up  to  felicity  only  upon  the  wings  of  charity.” 

“  THE  COMMON  LOT.” 

"  I  have  read  of  a  fair  young  German  gen¬ 
tleman,  who  living,  often  refused  to  be  pic¬ 
tured,  but  put  off  the  importunity  of  his 
friend’s  desire,  by  giving  way,  that  after  a 
few  days’  burial,  they  might  send  a  painter 
to  his  vault,  and,  if  they  saw  cause  for  it, 
draw  the  image  of  his  death  into  the  life. 
They  did  so,  and  found  his  face  half  eaten, 
and  his  midriff  and  backbone  full  of  serpents ; 
and  so  be  stands  pictured  among  his  armed 
ancestors.  So  does  the  fairest  beauty  change, 
and  it  will  be  as  bad  with  you  and  me  ;  and 
then  what  servants  shall  we  have  to  wait  on 
us  in  the  grave  ?  what  friends  to  visit  us  ? 
what  officious  people  to  cleanse  away  the 
moist  and  unwholesome  cloud  reflected  upon 
our  faces  from  the  sides  of  the  weeping 
vaults,  which  are  the  longest  weepers  for 
our  funeral?” 

SYMPATHT. 

“  If  you  do  but  see  a  maiden  carried  to  her 
grave  a  little  before  her  intended  marriage, 
or  an  infant  die  before  the  birth  of  reason, 
nature  hath  taught  us  to  pay  a  tributary  tear. 
Alas !  your  eyes  will  behold  the  ruin  of  many 
families,  which  though  they  sadly  have  de¬ 
served,  yet  mercy  is  not  delighted  at  the 
spectacle ;  and  therefore  God  places  a  wa¬ 
tery  cloud  in  the  eye,  that  when  the  light  of 
heaven  shines  upon  it,  it  may  produce  a  rain- 
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^  bow  to  be  a  sacrament  and  a  memorial  that 
God  and  the  sons  of  God  do  not  love  to  see 
a  man  perish.”* 

OEKERAL  BENEYOLXNCE  AND  FRIENDSHIP. 

“A  good  man  is  a  friend  to  all  the  world  ; 
and  he  is  not  tmly  charitable  that  does  not 
wish  well,  and  do  good,  to  all  mankind  in 
what  he  can.  But  though  we  must  pray  for 
all  men,  yet  we  say  special  litanies  for  brave 
kings  and  holy  prelates,  and  the  wise  guides 
of  our  souls,  for  our  brethren  and  relations, 
our  wives  and  children,” 

SUPERSTITION. 

“I  have  seen  a  harmless  dove  made  dark 
with  an  artiBcial  night,  and  her  eyes  sealed 
and  locked  up  with  a  little  quill,  soaring  up¬ 
wards,  and  flying  with  amazement,  fear,  and 
undisceming  wing ;  she  made  towards  heav¬ 
en,  but  knew  not  that  she  was  made  a  train 
and  an  instrument,  to  teach  her  enemy  to 
prevail  upon  her  and  all  her  defenceless  kin¬ 
dred.  So  is  a  superstitious  man,  jealous  and 
blind,  forward  and  mistaken ;  he  runs  towards 
heaven  as  he  thinks,  but  he  chooses  foolish 
paths,  and,  out  of  fear,  takes  anything  that 
he  is  told  ;  or  fancies  and  guesses  concerning 

*  Sermon  at  the  Opening  of  Parliament 


God,  by  measures  taken  from  his  own  dis¬ 
eases  and  imperfections.” 

CERTAINTT  OF  DEATH. 

All  the  successions  of  time,  all  the  chan¬ 
ges  in  nature,  all  the  varieties  of  light  and 
darkness,  the  thousand  thousands  of  accidents 
in  this  world,  and  every  contingency  to  every 
man,  and  to  every  creature,  doth  preach  our 
funeral  sermon,  and  calls  us  to  look  and  see 
how  the  old  sexton  Time  throws  up  the  earth 
and  digs  a  grave,  where  we  must  lay  our  sins 
or  our  sorrows,  and  sow  our  bodies,  till  they 
rise  again  in  a  fair  or  intolerable  eternity.” 

ADVKKSmr. 

“  All  is  well  as  long  as  the  sun  shines,  and 
the  fair  breath  of  heaven  gently  wafts  us  to 
our  own  purposes.  But  if  you  will  try  the 
excellency,  and  feel  the  work  of  faith,  place 
the  man  in  a  persecution ;  let  him  ride  iu  a 
storm ;  let  his  bones  be  broken  with  sorrow, 
and  his  eyelids  loosed  with  sickness ;  let  his 
bread  be  dipped  with  tears,  and  all  the 
daughters  of  music  brought  low ;  let  us  come 
to  sit  upon  the  margin  of  our  grave,  and  let  a 
tyrant  lean  hard  upon  our  fortune,  and  dwell 
upon  our  wrong;  let  the  storm  arise,  and 
the  keels  toss  till  the  cordage  crack,  or  that 
all  our  hopes  bulge  under  us,  and  descend 
into  the  hollowness  of  sad  misfortunes.” 


From  Chamb«Ti’i  Edinburgh  Journal. 
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During  the  month  of  August,  1848,  the 
President-Governor  of  Hungary,  Louis  Kos¬ 
suth,  with  the  principal  officers  of  his  provi¬ 
sional  government,  were  in  the  fortified  town 
of  Arad,  on  the  river  Maroseh.  Between 
that  place  and  the  town  of  Zegadin,  on  the 
Tsch,  in  the  vicinity  of  Arad,  Georgey,  with 
the  Hungarian  troops  under  his  command, 
lay  encamped ;  while  behind  him,  towards 
the  Tisch,  was  the  Russian  army  of  reserve, 
under  Paskiewitch.  Dembinski,  with  bis 
men,  besieged  Temeswar,  and  be  had  already 
carried  its  third  wall.  Between  him  and  the 
Tisch  lay  the  united  Austro- Russian  forces. 
The  army  of  Bern  had  been  defeated  at  Her- 


manstadt  by  the  Russian  General  Liiders, 
and  he  had  fled  with  a  small  band  of  faithful 
followers  toward  Temeswar. 

With  this  position  of  the  combatants,  the 
plan  of  Dembinski  was  to  unite  with  Georgey 
near  Arad,  and  then  to  attack  the  Russian 
forces.  Before  this  was  effected,  news 
reached  him  of  the  capitulation  of  Georgey, 
and  that  the  Governor,  M.  Kossuth,  had 
been  compelled  to  forsake  Arad,  and  retire 
to  the  town  of  Vilagos.  Before  leaving 
Arad,  the  Governor  separated  from  his  wife 
and  children,  and  their  parting  scene  is  said 
to  have  been  one  of  the  most  touching  na¬ 
ture.  Under  the  circumstances  of  the  mo- 
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ment,  it  was  a  subject  of  more  even  than 
doubt  whether  they  would  ever  again  meet 
on  earth.  It  was  only  when  a  young  Hun¬ 
garian  nobleman,  named  Ashbot,  now  in 
exile  in  Kutayieh  with  M.  Kossuth,  solemnly 
swore  to  his  wife  that  he  would  never  leave 
her  husband,  that  Madame  Kossuth  consent¬ 
ed  to  be  separated  from  him,  and  seek  safety 
in  flight.  The  children  were  confided  to  the 
care  of  a  private  secretary  of  the  Governor, 
and  this  individual  subsequently  delivered 
them  up  to  the  tender  mercies  of  llaynau, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  his  own  pardon 
and  safety.  The  children  set  out  before  their 
mother,  and  the  latter,  in  her  flight,  endeav¬ 
ored  to  keep  at  least  so  near  to  them  as  to 
hear  now  and  then  of  their  safety. 

Madame  Kossuth  sought  out  a  brother  of 
hers  residing  in  the  town  of  Yilagos,  and  he 
is  now  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Comorn, 
with  many  others  of  the  unfortunate  Hunga¬ 
rian  patriots,  for  eighteen  years,  on  account 
of  the  succor  which  he  then  gave  to  his 
sister.  Leaving  him,  she  next  went  in  search 
of  her  children,  and  wandered  to  a  pesta,  or 
farm-house,  of  Boeksak,  belonging  to  a  rela¬ 
tive.  There  she  fell  ill  of  a  typhus  fever, 
which  nearly  ended  her  life ;  and  when  so 
far  recovered  as  to  be  able  again  to  travel, 
she  continued  her  journey  in  search  of  her 
children.  She  soon  learned  that  they  had 
been  given  up  by  their  protector  to  the 
Austrian  General  Haynau,  and  taken  to 
Pesth.  Her  own  safety  depended  wholly 
upon  the  fidelity  of  the  Hungarian  peasants, 
and  on  their  attachment  to  her  husband. 

Now,  having  no  other  object  in  view  than 
her  own  safety,  without  friends  better  oflF 
than  herself,  she  soon  became  reduced  to  a 
state  of  complete  destitution.  In  disguise, 
she  wandered  over  the  most  miserable  part 
of  Hungary.  She  even,  as  a  means  of  safety, 
as  well  as  support,  sought  for  service  as  a 
servant,  and  by  telling  that  she  was  a  poor 
woman  who  had  just  been  discharged  from 
a  public  hospital — which,  indeed,  she  very 
much  resembled — was  so  fortunate  as  to  find 
employment  in  the  family  of  a  humble  car¬ 
penter,  in  the  town  of  Orash  Haya,  who  lit¬ 
tle  thought  he  was  served  by  the  lady  of 
Louis  iSjssuth,  the  late  Governor  of  Hun¬ 
gary.  Everywhere  notices  were  exposed  in 
the  streets  oflering  forty  thousand  florins  for 
her  capture,  and  proclaiming  death  as  the 
punishment  of  the  person  who  should  dare 
to  harbor  or  conceal  her  from  the  authori¬ 
ties. 

Among  the  persons  who  fled  with  M. 
Kossuth  before  the  overwhelming  number  of 


his  enemies,  was  an  elderly  lady,  whom  it  is 

necessary  to  designate  as  Madame  L - , 

and  who,  from  being  unable  to  ride  as  fast 
and  as  long  as  those  who  were  stronger  and 
younger  than  herself,  soon  became  exhausted, 
and  was  left  behind.  She  had  a  son,  a  ma¬ 
jor  in  the  Hungarian  army,  near  the  person 
of  the  Governor,  and  both  the  son  and  mo¬ 
ther  were  warmly  attached  to  his  interests. 

Madame  L - ,  when  unable  to  proceed 

longer  with  the  fugitives,  in  order  to  reach  a 
place  of  safety  in  the  dominions  of  the  Sul¬ 
tan  of  Turkey,  determined  to  remain  in  Hun¬ 
gary,  and  devote  herself  to  the  finding  of 
Madame  Kossuth,  and  restoring  her  to  her 
husband. 

For  this  benevolent  purpose  Madame  L — 
disguised  herself  as  a  beggar ;  and  after  a 
long  and  weary  journey,  oftener  on  foot  than 
in  any  conveyance,  she  crossed  the  vast 
sandy  pl.iins  of  southern  Hungary,  and  at 
length  reached  the  place  in  which  Kossuth’s 
children  were,  but  could  hear  nothing  of 
their  mother. 

She  learned  that  the  children  had  been 
sent,  soon  after  their  mother  had  lost  sight 

of  them,  to  the  house  of  General  G - ,  now 

in  the  service  of  the  Sultan  in  Syria,  to  be 
kept  with  his  own  three  children,  hoping  that 
they  would  thus  be  screened  from  those  who 
sought  after  them.  The  eldest,  named  Louis, 
after  his  father,  was  seven  years  of  age ;  and 
all  were  told  that  if  they  acknowledged  they 
were  the  children  of  the  Governor,  they 
would  be  imprisoned  by  the  Austrians,  and 
never  see  their  parents  again.  So  that  when 
an  Austrian  officer  traced  them  to  the  house 

of  General  G - ,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know 

which  of  the  children  were  those  of  General 

G - ,  and  which  those  of  M.  Kossuth; 

and  approaching  the  eldest  of  the  latter,  he 
said, — “  So,  my  little  man,  you  are  the  son 
of  the  Governor  ?”  To  which  the  youth  re¬ 
plied,  "  I  am  not,  sir.”  His  firmness  sur¬ 
prised  and  vexed  the  oflBcer,  who  was  cer¬ 
tain,  from  the  statement  of  their  betrayer, 
that  those  before  him  were  the  long-lost 
treasure  of  his  ambitious  search.  He  now  en¬ 
deavored  to  frighten  the  children,  and  draw¬ 
ing  a  pistol,  directed  it  to  the  breast  of  the 
boy,  and  said  that  if  he  did  not  at  once  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  he  was  the  son  of  Kossuth, 
he  would  put  a  ball  through  his  heart. 
Young  Louis — who,  it  is  said,  shows  him¬ 
self,  now  in  exile  at  Kutayieh,  much  of  the 
character  of  his  father — replied  in  a  tone 
equally  firm  :  “  I  tell  you,  sir,  I  am  not  the 
son  of  Kossuth.”  The  officer,  baffled  by  the 
child’s  simplicity  of  manner  and  apparent 
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sincerity,  was  divested  of  his  convictions,  and 
led  to  believe  that  he  bad  been  imposed 
upon. 

But  before  Madame  L - could  get  near 

them,  other  agents  of  the  Austrian  Govern¬ 
ment  had  been  more  successful,  and  the 
three  children  had  been  carried  off  in  secret 
to  Pesth,  near  the  clutches  of  the  butcher 
Haynau.  The  mother  and  sister  of  M.  Kos¬ 
suth  had  also  been  captured,  and  placed  in 
strict  confinement.  It  may  be  here  men¬ 
tioned,  in  this  little  n.arrative  of  the  sufferings 
and  deliverance  of  the  relatives  of  Louis  Kos¬ 
suth,  that  Madame  L - ,  on  finding  where 

and  how  his  children  were  situated,  found 
out  her  own  maid-servant,  and  so  succeeded 
as  to  have  her  engaged  at  Pesth  as  their 
nurse.  This  person  never  left  them  until 
the  moment  of  their  final  deliverance  from 
their  Austrian  jailers  was  arrived.  After 
thus  having  provided  for  the  welfare  of  the 
children  of  M.  Kossuth,  Madame  L - re¬ 

newed  her  search  for  their  destitute,  suffer¬ 
ing  mother. 

Finding  no  trace  of  her,  Madame  L - 

determined  to  follow  the  fugitives,  and  if  she 
reached  Mlddin,  to  ascertain  from  M.  Kos¬ 
suth  himself  where  his  poor  wife  had  gone, 
and  then  return  in  search  of  her.  Continu¬ 
ing  in  the  disguise  of  a  beggar,  sometimes  on 
foot,  at  others  in  a  farmer  s  cart,  this  heroic 
woman  reached  the  frontiers  of  Hungary, 
and  crossing  them,  entered  the  fortified  and 
walled  town  of  Widdin,  where  the  late  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Hungary  and  his  brave  unfortunate 
companions  then  were,  enjoying  the  protec¬ 
tion  and  hospitality  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 

Madame  L - applied  to  M.  Kossuth,  but 

not  being  known  to  him  personally,  and  the 
Austrian  General  having  set  so  high  a  price 
on  the  capture  of  his  wife,  he  at  first  regard¬ 
ed  her  in  the  light  of  an  Austrian  spy.  Ilav- 
ing,  however,  soon  found  her  son,  who  had 
followed  the  Governor  into  Turkey,  he  readily 
convinced  M.  Kossuth  of  the  identity  of  his 
mother.  All  the  information  which  M.  Kos¬ 
suth  could  give  her  was,  that  there  was  a 
lady  in  Hungary  in  whose  house  he  believed 
his  wife  would  seek  a  refuge  ;  and  if  she  was 
not  still  there,  this  lady  would  most  probably 
know  where  she  was. 

The  Governor  now  furnished  Madame  L — 
with  a  letter  to  this  lady,  and  another 
with  his  own  signet-ring  for  his  wife,  which 
would  be  evidence  of  her  fidelity.  It  is  not 

here  necessary  to  follow  Madame  L -  on 

her  toilsome  journey.  Devoted  to  the  phi¬ 
lanthropic  work  which  she  had  undertaken, 
she  wandered  over  the  sandy  steppes  of  Hun¬ 


gary,  until  she  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
little  town  in  which  the  lady  resided,  and  de¬ 
livered  to  her  M.  Kossuth’s  letter.  This  she 
read  and  immediately  burned  it,  not  daring 
even  to  allow  it  to  exist  in  her  possession. 

This  lady  informed  Madame  L - that  the 

wife  of  Governor  Kossuth  had  left  her  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  guise  of  a  mendicant,  and  in¬ 
tended  assuming  the  name  of  Maria  F - n ; 

that  she  was  to  feign  herself  to  be  the  widow 
of  a  soldier  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  and 
that,  if  possible,  she  would  go  to  the  very 
centre  of  Hungary,  in  those  vast  pasture- 
lands,  where  she  hoped  no  one  would  seek 
after  her. 

With  this  information,  Madame  L - 

again  resumed  her  journey.  She  feigned  to 
be  an  aged  grandmother,  whose  grandson 
was  missing,  and  that  she  was  in  search  of 
him.  She  made  many  narrow  escapes  while 
passing  guards,  soldiers,  and  spies ;  until  at 
length  she  reached  the  plains  before  men¬ 
tioned.  She  went  from  house  to  house,  as 
if  in  search  of  her  grandson,  but  in  reality  to 
find  one  who  would  answer  the  description 

given  her  of  poor  Maria  F - n.  At  length 

in  a  cabin  she  heard  that  name  mentioned, 
and  on  inquiry  who  and  what  that  person 
was,  learned  that  she  was  the  widow  of  a 
Hungarian  soldier  who  bad  fallen  in  battle, 
and  that  she  had  a  child  who  was  with  its 
grandparents.  They  then  described  her  per¬ 
son,  but  added  that  she  had  suffered  so  much 
from  illness  and  grief,  that  she  was  greatly 
changed.  “  Before  she  came  here,”  said  the 
speaker,  “  she  worked  for  her  bread,  even 
when  ill ;  but  after  her  arrival,  she  became 
too  much  indisposed  to  labor,  on  account  of 
which  they  sent  to  the  Sisters  of  Charity  for 
a  physician,  who  came,  bled,  and  blistered 
her ;  and  when  she  was  able  to  go,  she  had 
been  conveyed  to  the  institution  of  the  Sis¬ 
ters,  where  she  then  was.”  Madame  L - , 

feeling  convinced  that  the  poor  sufferer  must 
be  none  other  than  the  object  of  her  search, 
expressed  a  desire  to  visit  her. 

At  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  Madame  L - 

had  much  difficulty  in  procuring  access  to 
Maria,  and  ^the  latter  was  as  much  opposed 

to  receiving , her.  At  length  Madame  L - 

told  the  Sisters  to  inform  her  that  she  had  a 
message  for  her  from  her  husband,  who  was 
not  dead  as  she  had  supposed,  and  that  she 
would  soon  convince  her,  if  she  would  permit 
her  to  enter.  Poor  Maria,  between  fear  and 

hope,  gave  her  consent,  and  Madame  L - 

was  allowed  to  see  her.  Madame  L - 

banded  her  the  letter  of  Governor  Kossuth. 
She  recognised,  at  once,  the  writing ;  kissed 
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it ;  pressed  it  to  her  heart ;  devoured  its 
contents,  and  then  destroyed  it  immediately. 
Soon,  a  story  was  made  up  between  the  two 
females :  they  told  the  Sisters  of  Charity  that 
Maria’s  husband  “  still  lived,”  and  that  she 
would  rejoin  him.  A  little  wagon  was  pro¬ 
cured  ;  as  many  comforts  were  put  in  it  as 
could  be  had  without  suspicion ;  and  these 
two  interesting  women  set  out  on  their  escape 
from  the  enemies  of  their  country.* 

Madame  L - had  a  relative  in  Hungary 

who  hud  not  been  c'mpromised  in  the  war; 
so  this  person  arranged  to  meet  the  ladies  at 
a  given  place,  and  in  the  character  of  a  mer¬ 
chant,  travel  with  them.  After  they  had 
left  the  pasture-grounds,  he  passed  ns  the 
husband  of  “  Maria,”  and  the  elder  female 
as  his  aunt.  At  night  they  stopped  at  a  vil¬ 
lage,  and  were  suspected,  on  account  of  the 
females  occiuiying  the  bed,  while  he  slept  at 
the  door.  They  started  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  the  “husband”  remained  behind  to 
learn  something  more  of  the  suspicions  to 
which  their  conduct  had  given  rise.  He 
again  overtook  them,  as  they  stopped  to  feed 
their  horse,  and  bade  them  to  be  greatly  on 
their  guard. 

In  the  evening,  while  the  two  ladies  were 
sitting  together  in  a  miserably  cold  room,  the 
face  of  poor  Maria  so  muffled  up  as  to  con¬ 
ceal  her  features,  and  induce  the  belief  that 
she  was  suffering  from  her  teeth,  both  ap¬ 
pearing  much  as  persons  in  great  poverty, 
overcome  by  her  afflictions,  Maria  had  a  ner¬ 
vous  attack,  and  talked  and  laughed  so  loud 
that  her  voice  was  recognized  by  an  Austrian 

*  It  is  not  known  by  what  route  the  Udiee  reecbed 
the  capital  of  Hungary;  but  it  is  certain  that,  suppos¬ 
ing  their  presence  would  not  be  su^p^ted  at  Festh, 
they  heroically  prncee<led  to  that  city,  then  in  the 
sion  of  General  Uaynau.  It  has  since  then 
e  a  source  of  pride  to  both  of  them,  that  they, 
safe  in  their  disguise,  passed  that  celebrated  mili¬ 
tary  “  butcher”  in  the  streets  of  Pesth.  Among  the 
letters  with  which  this  lady  was  charged  by  the 
exiles  of  Widdin,  was  one  for  the  lamented  martyr 
of  Hungary,  Count  Casimir  Bathiany,  then  confined 
in  a  prison  of  the  city,  waiting  the  cruel  fate  to 
which  the  *  butcher”  subjected  him.  When  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  he  should  be  ignominiously  put  to  death 
by  the  hangman’s  rope,  that  excellent  and  mild 
Hungarian  patriot  endeavored  to  put  an  end  to  his 
own  existence  with  a  razor ;  but  unfortunately  not 
succeeding,  Hayuau  dragged  his  mutilated  and 
bleedicg  b^y  from  the  prison,  and  ended  his  life  on 

the  gallows.  Tbe  letter  which  Madame  L - had 

for  him  was  from  his  brother,  who  had  escaped  into 
Turkey  with  M.  Kossuth;  and  she  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  causing  it,  through  the  venality  of  his 
jailers,  to  be  placed  in  tbe  bands  of  the  sufferer,  to 
whom  it  was  no  little  source  of  consolation  to  know 
|bat  his  brother  lived  in  safety. 

VOI*  XXIIL  NO  IV. 


officer  who  happened  to  be  in  the  house. 
This  person  sent  a  sen’ant  to  ask  them  to 
come  into  hU  room,  where  there  was  a  fire. 

Madame  L -  inquired  the  name  of  the 

“  good  gentleman”  who  had  the  kindness  to 
invite  them  to  his  room,  and  when  she  heard 
it,  Maria  recognized  in  him  a  deadly  enemy 
of  her  husband.  While  they  were  planning 
a  means  of  evading  him,  the  officer  himself 
came  into  their  apartment.  Immediately 
arising,  they  made  an  humble  courtesy,  in  so 
awkward  a  manner  as  to  divest  him  of  all 
suspicion.  Madame  L - spoke,  and  thank¬ 

ed  him  again  and  again  for  his  kindness,  but 
added  that  such  poor  creatures  as  they  were 
not  fit  to  go  into  his  room.  So  soon  as  the 
officer  retired.  Maria  had  another  attack, 
which  would  certainly  have  betrayed  them, 
had  he  been  present.  Madame  L —  implored 
her  to  be  composed,  or  they  would  be  lost. 

Starting  again,  they  were  not  molested 
until  in  the  evening,  when  they  were  appre¬ 
hended  and  conducted  by  two  policemen 
before  a  magistrate.  There  the  former  spoke 
of  them  as  suspicious  characters ;  but  they 
were  not  told  of  what  they  were  suspected. 
While  the  examination  was  going  on,  Ma¬ 
dame  L -  slipped  a  bank-note  into  the 

hand  of  the  superior  of  the  two  policemen. 
This  bribe  quite  changed  tbe  affair;  the  two 
men  became  their  friends,  excited  tbe  pity  of 
the  magistrate  in  their  favor,  and  they  were 
allowed  to  depart.  Thus  they  went  on  from 
station  to  station,  until  they  reached  the 
frontiers  of  Hungary  near  the  Danube.  They 
entered  the  little  town  of  Saubin,  and  asked 
permission  of  the  head  of  the  police  to  pass 
over  the  river  to  Belgrade.  This  was  re¬ 
fused,  until  they  said  they  wished  to  go  there 
for  a  certain  medicine  for  a  daughter  who 
was  ill,  and  that  they  would  leave  their  pass¬ 
ports  as  a  security.  He  then  gave  bis  con¬ 
sent,  and  they  crossed  the  Danube,  and  en¬ 
tered  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 

It  was  night  when  they  entered  Belgrade. 
They  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  Sardinian 
Consul,  who  had  recently  been  stationed  in 
that  frontier  town  by  his  king,  whose  whole 
heart  sympathized  in  the  Hungarian  cause, 
and  who  had  formed  a  friendly  alliance  with 
M.  Kossuth  for  the  freedom  of  Italy  and 
Hungary.  The  Consul  had  been  advised  by 
M.  Kossuth  that  two  females  would  probably 
seek  his  protection,  but  not  knowing  them, 
he  inquired  what  they  wished  of  him.  Ma¬ 
dame  L - replied,  "  Lodging  and  bread.” 

He  invited  them  in,  and  Madame  L - in¬ 

troduced  him  to  Madame  Kossuth,  the  lady 
of  the  late  Governor  of  Hungary. 
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It  •will  readily  be  conceived  that  the  Con¬ 
sul  could  scarcely  believe  that  these  two 
miserable  beings  were  the  persons  they  repre¬ 
sented  themselves  to  be.  Madame  Kossuth 
convinced  him  by  showing  him  the  signet-ring 
of  her  husband.  In  his  house  Madame 
Kossuth  fell  ill,  but  received  every  possible 
kindness  from  her  host.  They  learned  that 
all  the  Hungarians  and  Poles  had  been  re¬ 
moved  from  Widdin  to  Shumla ;  and  notwith¬ 
standing  that  it  was  in  the  midst  of  a  severe 
winter,  they  decided  upon  proceeding  at  once 
to  the  latter  place.  The  Sardinian  Consul 
applied  to  the  generous  and  very  liberal 
Prince  of  Servia,  in  whose  principality  Bel¬ 
grade  is,  for  his  assistance  in  belialf  of  the 
ladies,  and  in  the  most  hospitable  and  fearless 
manner  he  provided  them  with  his  own  car¬ 
riage  and  four  horses,  and  an  escort ;  and 
in  this  way  they  started  through  the  snow  for 
Shumla.  Their  journey  was  without  any 
apprehension  of  danger,  for  the  British  Con¬ 
sul-General  at  Belgrade,  Mr.  F - ,  had 

provided  the  party  with  a  passport  as  British 
subjects,  under  the  assumed  names  of  Mr., 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Bloomdeld  ;  yet  the  severity 
of  the  weather  was  such  that  Madame 
Kossuth,  in  the  ill  state  of  her  health,  suffered  j 
very  much.  Often  the  snow  was  as  deep  as 
the  breasts  of  the  horses,  and  not  unfrequently 
four  oxen  had  to  be  attached  to  the  carriage 
in  their  places.  A  journey  which  in  sum¬ 
mer  would  have  required  but  a  few  days, 
now  was  made  in  twenty-cighL 

On  the  twenty-eighth  day,  a  courier  was  j 
sent  in  advance  of  them  to_^appriso  Governor 
Kossuth  of  their  approach.  He  was  ill ;  nnd 
moreover,  on  account  of  the  many  plans  of 
the  Austrians  to  assassinate  him,  the  Sultan’s 
authorities  could  not  allow  him  to  leave 
Shumla,  and  go  to  meet  his  wife.  The  news 
of  her  deliverance  and  her  approach  occa¬ 
sioned  the  liveliest  satisfaction  to  all  the 
refugees ;  and  the  Hungarians  and  Poles 
went  as  far  ns  the  gates  of  the  city  to  meet 
this  heroic  martyr  of  the  cause  of  Ilungary. 
It  was  night  when  the  carriage  neared  the  I 
city  ;  as  it  entered  the  gates,  she  found  the  ' 
streets  lighted  up  with  hundreds  of  lights, 
green,  white,  and  red,  the  colors  of  the 
Hungarian  flag,  and  was  welcomed  with  the 
most  friendly  shouts  from  the  whole  body  of 
the  refugees. 

When  Madame  Kossuth  descended  from 
her  carriage,  she  found  herself  in  the  presence 
of  her  husband,  who  had  risen  from  his  bed 

of  illness  to  receive  the  poor  “  Maria  F - ” 

of  the  plains  of  Hungary.  In  place  of 
receiving  her  in  his  arms,  M.  Kossuth,  over- 
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come  by  feelings  of  admiration  for  the  suffer¬ 
ings  which  his  wife  had  undergone,  and  by 
gratitude  for  her  devotion  to  the  cause  of  her 
country,  threw  himself  at  her  feet  and  kissed 
them.  She  endeavored  to  speak  and  offer 
her  husband  consolation  and  tranquillity, 
while  her  own  poor  feeble  heart  was  ready  to 
burst  with  emotion.  Her  voice  failed  her, 
and  amid  the  reiterated  shouts  of  the  Hun¬ 
garians  and  Poles,  this  heroic  woman  was 
carried  to  her  husband’s  apartments. 

«  «  •  •  * 

In  March  of  the  past  year  some  seventy 
persons — the  chief  of  the  Hungarian  refugees, 
among  whom  were  also  several  Poles — were 
conveyed  in  one  of  the  steamers  of  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey  to  the  place  designated  for  their 
future  residence  in  Asia  Minor.  From  Shum¬ 
la  they  traveled  by  land  to  Varna,  on  the 
Black  Sea ;  from  thence  they  were  taken  in 
the  steamer  to  Ghemlik,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mad- 
anieh,  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  without  b«Mng 
allowed  to  stop  at  Constantinople.  They 
crossed  from  that  place  to  Broosa,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Olympus,  and  after  a  short 
delay  there,  agitated  by  hopes  and  fears, 
they  continued  on  to  Kutayieh,  where  they 
all  still  are.  Madame  Kossuth  is  with  her 
husband,  and,  greatly  through  the  labors  of 

Madame  L - ,  who  undertook  another 

journey  into  Hungary  for  this  purpose,  she 
now  also  has  her  children  with  her.  Among 
the  individuals  who  persist  in  remaining  at 
Kutayieh  with  the  ex-Govemor  of  Hungary 
and  his  lady,  are  Madame  L — ■ — ,  and  the  re¬ 
lative  who  during  the  dangerous  wanderings 
in  Hungary  figured  ns  her  hi^band.  Many 
of  the  refugees  are  but  ill  provided  for.  The 
amount  which  the  Turkish  government  allows 
M.  Kossuth  for  his  sub'ii'ttence  is  insufficient 
for  the  support  of  so  manv  persons.  It  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  the  Juration  of  the  de¬ 
tention  of  M  Kossuth  depends  wholly  upon  the 
Sultan,  a  hose  protection  was  so  generously 
and  so  effectively  granted  to  llie  refugees. 
It  Ls  .also  known  that  the  Sultan  has  refused 
to  detain  him  for  a  longer  period  than  one 
year,  nnd  that  this  period  ends  with  the  month 
of  May  of  the  present  year.  To  detain  him 
beyond  that  period,  will  be  to  assume  a 
responsibility  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  which 
will  weigh  heavily  upon  the  character  of  the 
Sultan,  who  has,  thus  far,  posse-ssed  the 
sympathy  nnd  the  admiration  of  all  well¬ 
thinking  men  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
We  would  invoke  that  generous  prince  to 
carry  out  what  ho  has  so  successfully  begun  ; 
and  to  permit  Kossuth  nnd  his  unfortunate 
companions  to  seek  a  home  in  the  distant 
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New  World,  where  they  cannot,  even  should 
they  desire  it,  which  we  disbelieve,  disturb 
the  tranquillity  of  Austria,  and  where  assas¬ 
sins  can  never  molest  them.  In  the  United 
States  they  will  all  find  a  hearty  welcome ; 


and  in  the  paths  of  private  life  each  will  find 
that  sympathy  and  assistance  to  which  their 
patriotism  and  their  sufferings  so  strongly 
entitle  them. 


From  Chambort’i  Edinbargb  Jonrnkl. 

MOKE  GLASGOW  CELEBRITIES. 


Amongst  the  eminent  names  connected  with 
Glasgow  in  the  last  century,  is  that  of  Dr. 
John  Moore,  author  of  "Zeiuco”  and  other 
novels,  and  the  father  of  Sir  John  Moore. 
He  practised  as  a  physician  in  the  city,  and 
appears  to  have  lived  on  easy  terms  with  the 
eminent  merchants,  joining  them  in  a  convi¬ 
vial  association  called  the  Hodge  Podge 
Club,  lliere  is  still  extant  a  poem  written 
by  Dr.  Moore  on  this  fraternity,  which  has 
not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  printed.  In¬ 
deed,  it  is  scarcely  fitted  for  publication,  ex¬ 
cept  as  a  curiosity  of  the  past  for  the  use  of 
Glasgow  alone,  the  verses  being  each  de¬ 
voted  to  the  character  of  a  particular  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  club,  in  such  vague  terms  as, 
though  no  doubt  most  piquant  to  those  who 
knew  the  persons,  are  somewhat  vapid  to  us. 
It  opens  thus : — 

A  club  of  good  fellows  each  fortnight  employ 
An  evening  in  Isnghier,  good  humor,  and  joy ; 

In  this  club  there's  a  uiixture  of  nonsense  and 
sense, 

And  the  name  of  “Hodge  Podge*'  they  lisve 
taken  fr(>m  thence. 

Like  the  national  council  they  often  debate. 

And  settle  the  army,  the  navy,  and  state ; 

But  slmuld  you  wish  to  know  more  of  this  merry 
class. 

Like  the  kings  of  Macbeth  they  shall  one  by  one 
pass. 

The  second  figure  is  that  of  Mr.  Peter 
Blackburn— 

Rough  Peter,  the  next  of  our  group  that  appears. 
With  his  weather-beat  face,  and  his  heathery 
hairs ; 

His  humor  is  blunt,  and  his  sayings  are  snell ; 
He’s  a - honest  heart,  but  a  villanous  shell ! 

There  is  some  humor,  as  well  as  descrip¬ 


tive  force,  in  the  picture  of  a  banker,  Sir 
James  Simpson — 

Now  forward  comes  Simpson,  so  lean  and  so 
lank. 

Yon  may  know  by  bis  face  there’s  a  run  on  the 
bank ; 

(Ih  why  thy  bag-wig  dost  thou  shake  at  me  so  T 
Thou  canst  not  say  I  did  it,  ghostly  Banco  ! 

Mr.  Orr,  of  B  irrowfield,  is  sketched  meta¬ 
phorically — 

A  pair  of  gold  buckles  without  any  carving. 

In  figure  and  workmanship  not  worth  a  farthing  ; 
At  home  manufactured  and  plenty  of  metal — 

An  emblem  of  Orr,  ai:d  it  fits  to  a  tittle. 

I  remember  the  subject  of  the  following 
verse,  at  a  different  period  of  lif  *,  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  Scottish  gentleman  of  a 
former  day — 

F.a8y  Murdoch  comes  saoni’ring,ss  if  in  a  dream; 
He  ne’er  strives  with  the  current,  but  follows  tht 
stream ; 

On  your  voyage  through  life,  Peter,  choose  thy 
friends  well, 

’Tts  in  their  power  to  lead  you  to  heaven  or  to 
hell. 

Mr.  John  Cross  is  invested  witha  moral 
dignity  not  very  congruous  with  the  spirit  of 
the  poem — 

Independence  is  marked  in  each  feature  he  bears, 
I’he  opinions  of  others  he  nor  cares  for  nor  fears ; 
To  no  one  he’ll  cringe  for  distinction  or  pelf, 

John  boldly  steps  forth  and  depends  on  himself ; 
No  losses  or  crosses  can  e’er  him  affect. 
Misfortune  he  bears  till  he  bears  our  respect 

The  description  of  a  member  of  the  Gam- 
kirk  family — 
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With  feelings  too  nice  to  be  ever  at  ease — 

is  in  fine  contrast  with  Cross  and  Blackburn ; 
and  the  concluding  couplet  would  not  have 
looked  out  of  place  in  Goldsmith’s  “  Retal¬ 
iation  ” — 

Applaud  he’s  a  wit,  contradict  he’s  a  dunce, 

Retort  on  Dunlop,  and  you  gag  him  at  once. 

Dr.  Moore  had  not,  on  the  whole,  much 
credit  from  his  pupil,  Douglas  Duke  of  Ham¬ 
ilton,  with  whom  he  had  made  the  tour  of 
Europe.  This  young  nobleman  threw  away 
fine  talents,  and  the  graces  of  a  not  ungen¬ 
erous  character,  in  vicious  amusements  and 
low  company.  When  he  visited  Glasgow,  he 
was  more  frequently  to  be  found  at  the 
cock- pit  than  in  the  Assembly  Room.  A 
story  is  told  of  a  sporting  butcher,  who, 
meeting  the  duke  in  some  of  these  low 
scenes,  and  being  irritated  by  contradiction 
regarding  a  bet,  exclaimed  with  a  fierce  im¬ 
precation,  “  My  lord  duke — your  Grace — you 
lie!”  Yet,  as  often  happens,  this  careless 
young  nobleman  was  not  without  a  sense  of 
what  was  due  to  his  rank.  A  neighboring 
proprietor  in  the  county,  certainly  a  very 
handsome  man,  who  thought  he  resembled 
the  duke  in  personal  appearance,  went  up  to 
him  one  day  at  a  party,  and  said ;  “  It  is 
very  odd,  my  lore  duke,  that  I  am  so  fre¬ 
quently  taken  for  your  Grace.”  "  Very  odd 
indeed,”  said  the  duke,  “  for  I  am  never 
mistaken  for  Mr.  Stirling !” 

Of  the  natives  of  Glasgow  during  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  hast  century,  none  were  more 
highly  distinguished  than  Sir  John  Moore 
and  Sir  Thomas  Munro.  The  former  left 
Glasgow  at  an  early  period  of  life,  and  I  do 
not  recollect  that  he  ever  revisited  it.  The 
latter  did  revisit  Glasgow  after  many  years’ 
absence,  and  appears  to  have  retained  to  the 
last  a  vivid  and  agreeable  impression  of  the 
scenes  of  his  youth.  When  he  first  returned 
from  India,  Sir  Thomas  Munro  met  acci¬ 
dentally  in  London  an  old  schoolfellow  of 
his,  Mr.  Buchanan,  of  Ardoch,  then  M.  P. 
for  Dumbartonshire.  Neither  had  seen  the 
other  for  very  many  years.  On  Mr.  Buchan¬ 
an  ofiering  his  hand  to  Sir  Thomas,  and  ask¬ 
ing  if  he  recollected  an  old  acquaintance,  the 
latter  looked  steadfastly  at  him  for  a  second 
or  two,  and  then  said,  “John  Buchanan,  I 
would  have  known  you  among  a  thousand.” 

When  he  came  to  Glasgow,  Sir  Thomas 
Munro  paid  a  visit  to  another  old  school¬ 
fellow,  a  worthy  candle-maker  of  the  name 
of  Harvie,  who  had  a  shop  in  Stockwcll 


street.  “  Well,  Mr.  Ilarvie,”  said  Sir  Thomas 
on  entering  the  shop,  “  do  you  remember 
me?  Harvie  gazed  for  some  time  at  the 
tall,  gaunt  figure  before  him,  striving  to  re¬ 
call  his  features.  At  last  he  said  :  “  Are  ye 
Millie  Munro  “  I  am  just  Millie  Munro,” 
said  the  other,  and  the  quondam  schoolfel¬ 
lows  had  a  long  chat  about  the  “  days  o’ 
lang  syne.”  Sir  Thomas  was  represented  by 
his  school-companions  as  having  been  the 
“  hero  of  a  hundred  atone  fights,”  or  battles 
of  any  other  kind  :  in  short,  the  bully  of  his 
class,  in  which,  from  his  proficiency  in  mill¬ 
ing,  he  received  the  above  nickname. 

In  the  course  of  these  sketches,  I  have 
mentioned  one  or  two  of  our  lord  provosts. 
How  these  functionaries  would  be  astonished 
could  they  look  up  and  see  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  their  native  city 
since  they  left  this  sublunary  scene !  Even 
the  very  costume  which  in  former  days  re¬ 
joiced  the  cockles  of  the  heart  of  many  a  Bailie 
Nicol  Jarvie,  as  a  mark  of  distinction  from  the 
ignobile  vulgus,  has  been  discarded  by  the  lib¬ 
eral  notions  of  modern  times ;  and  the  triangu¬ 
lar  cocked  hat  and  handsome  suit  of  sables 
are  no  longer  the  badges  of  civic  authority. 

Before  quitting  the  subject,  let  me  recall 
an  anecdote  of  one  of  our  chief  magistrates, 
who  held  the  reins  of  office  in  days  of  yore, 
“  when  George  the  Third  was  king.”  But  it 
is  necessary  to  my  story  that  I  should  first 
describe  his  dress. 

On  public  occasions,  besides  the  formida¬ 
ble  chapeau  above  alluded  to,  and  gold  chain 
of  office,  which  is  still  worn,  the  dress  of  the 
lord  provost  was  a  black  velvet  coal  and 
vest,  shoits,  black  silk  stockings,  and  hand¬ 
some  knee  and  shoe  buckles.  He  also  wore  a 
bag-wig,  which,  when  boys  at  school,  appear¬ 
ed  to  myself  and  companions  as  being  “very 
grand.”  A  personable  man  looked  particu¬ 
larly  well  in  this  dress,  which  showed  off  the 
figure  to  advantage;  but  the  defects  of  ex¬ 
ternal  appearance  were  equally  conspicuous. 
The  gentleman  whom  I  have  in  view  was 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  patriotic  of 
our  citizens,  but  in  his  outer  man  exceedingly 
thin  and  slender,  and  withal  having,  like 
Sterne’s  monk,  a  “mild,  pale,  penetrating 
countenance.” 

As  the  story  goes,  a  lady  from  the  coun¬ 
try  had  seen  him  in  “  full  fig,”  at  some  public 
place,  perhaps  a  dancing  assembly,  and  in¬ 
quired  who  he  was.  On  being  told  that  he 
was  the  lord  provost  of  Glasgow — “  Lord 
provost !  ”  she  said  ;  “  dear  me,  I  thochl  it 
teas  a  corp  run  awa  ici’  the  mortclaith” 

In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  there 
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was  great  strictness  of  religious  observance 
in  Glasgow,  particularly  regarding  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  the  Day  of  Rest.  Some  families  ad¬ 
mitted  of  no  domestic  work  of  any  kind  on 
that  day  ;  a  few  did  not  open  their  shutters, 
except  only  as  much  as  was  necessary  to  see 
to  read.  A  set  of  officials,  styled  compur¬ 
gators,  but  vulgarly  known  under  the  name 
of  horniet,  walked  about  in  time  of  service, 
to  take  up  any  person  whom  they  found 
strolling  about.  It  so  happened  at  length 
tliat  the  Rough  Peter  of  Dr.  Moore’s  poem 
fell  into  their  hands  one  day,  while  walking 
with  a  friend  on  the  Green ;  he  raised  an 
action  against  the  magistrates,  and  succeeded 
in  his  suit ;  which  put  can  end  to  the  com¬ 
purgators.  I  have  heard  old  people  who 
remembered  the  circumstances  say,  that 
thereafter  the  green  was  hlled  with  Sunday 
promenaders.  The  bow  had  been  too  much 
bent,  and  the  recoil  was  proportionate. 

The  published  sermons  of  at  least  two  of 
the  Glasgow  divines  of  those  days  show  that 
the  authors  (Drs.  Leechman  and  M'Laurin) 
were  worthy  contemporaries  of  the  great 
men  whom  I  have  already  mentioned. 
These  discourses  may  still  be  read  with  edi¬ 
fication  from  their  piety,  and  with  pleasure 
on  account  of  their  style.  The  rusticity 
which  appears  to  have  once  belonged  to  the 
Scottish  church  had  now,  I  apprehend,  van¬ 
ished  in  the  principal  towns  ;  but  it  was  still 
to  be  found  in  some  of  the  country  clergy. 
In  my  own  younger  dtiys,  there  was  a  certain 
minister  of  Dumbarton,  a  shrewd  observer 
but  who,  in  addressing  a  country  audience, 
seems  to  have  judged  it  necessary  to  adopt 
the  language  and  modes  of  thinking  with 
which  they  were  familiar.  Preaching  one 
day  in  the  neighoring  parish  of  Bonhill,  on 
the  danger  attending  a  relapse  after  conver¬ 
sion,  he  told  his  hearers  “  to  remember  Lot’s 
wife  ;  who,  you  all  know,  turned  and  looked 
back,  though  she  was  strictly  warned  against 
it ;  and  she  was  turned  into  a  pillar  of  salt, 
as  she  remains  to  this  day — -for  ony  thing  I 
ken  to  the  contrary.”  The  last  part  of  the 
sentence  was  in  theatrical  phrase  an  "aside,” 
reminding  us  of  Burns — 

“  Ills  carnal  wit  and  sense 

Like  hafflin’s  ways  o’ercotnes  him 
At  times  that  day.” 

A  dissenting  meeting-house  in  Dumbarton 
bad  proved  a  sore  annoyance  to  the  same 
minister.  But  we  are  commanded  to  forgive 
our  enemies,  and  Dr.  0 - ,  after  enumerat¬ 

ing  the  unconverted  Jews,  and  unregene- 


rale  heathen,  prayed  fervently  “  even  for  that 
hobhle-schaw  at  the  Brig-end.” 

A  certain  minister  of  Campsie,  whom  I 
recollect  very  well,  might  have  figured  as  one 
of  the  originals  in  the  satirical  work  above  al¬ 
luded  to.  He  was  a  large,  strong  boned  man, 
the  son,  as  he  used  to  boast,  of  the  miller  of 
Campsie  ;  and  certainly  in  appearance  was  far 
better  adapted  for  the  labors  of  the  mill,  or 
of  the  plough,  than  for  those  of  the  church 
militant.  The  minister  was  one  day  rudely 
insulted  by  a  parishioner,  who,  unfortunately 
for  himself,  alluded  to  the  black  coat  of 
the  clergyman  as  preventing  him  from 
going  farther.  “  Tliat  shall  be  no  objection,” 
said  the  divine ;  and  stripping  off  his  coat, 
which  he  laid  on  a  hedge :  "  Minister,”  he 

added,  “  lie  thou  there !  James  L - ,  stand 

thou  here  !”  and  gave  his  antagonist  a  thrash¬ 
ing  to  his  heart’s  satisfaction. 

From  the  following  anecdote  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  Glasgow  ministers  had  stock 
sermons  in  those  days,  as  well  as  in  later 
times.  A  young  man  on  the  eve  of  going 
out  to  America,  heard  his  father  preach  a 
sermon  from  the  text,  “  Adam,  where  art 
thou  ?”  On  his  return,  after  an  absence  of 
many  years,  he  went  on  the  first  Sunday,  as 
was  meet,  to  his  father’s  church,  when  the 
good  old  gentleman  read  out  the  same  text, 
"  Adam,  where  art  thou  ?”  “  Mother,”  said 

the  son,  who  was  a  noted  wag,  "  has  my 
father  not  found  Adam  yet  ?” 

The  English  public  is  aware  that  instru¬ 
mental  music  is  not  used  in  the  Scotch 
church.  There  have  been  many  who  desired 
to  see  it  introduced  ;  but  the  general  spirit 
of  the  nation  is  against  it.  Early  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  century,  an  amiable  Glasgow  divine  went 
so  far  as  positively  and  unauthorizedly  to 
break  this  rule.  Being  a  member  of  his  con¬ 
gregation  at  the  time,  I  was  present  when 
one  Sunday,  on  the  psalm  being  read  out  as 
usual  by  the  minister,  a  small  organ  com¬ 
menced  playing  to  the  tune  to  which  it  was 
to  be  sung.  It  was  one  of  those  fine  old 
melodies,  which  at  one  period  formed  exclu¬ 
sively  the  psalmody  of  Scotland.  At  the 
first  line,  scarcely  any  of  the  congregation 
joined  ;  at  the  second  line,  a  few  more  were 
emboldened  to  add  their  voices ;  still  more 
at  the  third  line  ;  and,  before  the  conclusion 
of  the  verse,  almost  every  one  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  follow  the  precentor  sang  as 
usual.  The  congregation  was  pleased,  but 
not  so  the  presbytery.  Dr.  Ritchie  was  im¬ 
mediately  interdicted  from  this  “  daring  inno¬ 
vation,”  and  the  question  was  appointed  to  be 
tried  at  the  next  meeting  of  presbytery. 
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The  novelty  of  the  case  excited  a  great 
deal  of  public  interest,  and  the  Tron  Church, 
where  toe  discussion  was  held,  wa^  generally 
crowded.  I  had  an  opportunity  df  hearing 
a  great  part  of  the  debates,  and  am  sorry  to 
aay  that  they  did  not  reflect  much  credit  on 
the  charily  the  reverend  disputants.  One 
of  the  learned  doctors  gave  a  very  Intel* 
ligible  hint  to  the  bystanders,  that  “  had 
auch  an  attempt  been  made  in  the  days  of 
their  fathers,  some  of  them”  (meaning  Dr. 
Ritchie)  “would  have  had  a  bad  chance  of  es¬ 
caping  summary  justice  thatevening."  But  the 
most  amusing  part  of  the  meeting  was,  in 
hearing  the  arguments  made  use  of  against 
the  organ  by  some  of  the  country  clergy. 
“I'liave  a  leetle  boy  at  home,”  said  one  of 
these  speakers,  “  who  once  took  a  fancy  to  a 
whistle,  and  nothing  would  please  him  but 
the  whistle,  and  the  whistle  be  would  have ; 
and,”  continued  the  eloquent  divine,  rising 
with  his  subject,  “  suppose  you  indulge  the 
tasty  congregation  of  St.  Andrews  with  their 
organ,  what  is  to  prevent  others  from  apply- 
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ing — one  for  &  flute,  another  for  a  fiddle — or, 
perhaps,  a  Highland  congregation  demand¬ 
ing  a  BAOPiPK  T  ’  The  rejection  of  the  organ 
was  carried  in  the  presbytery  by  a  triumph¬ 
ant  majority.  Fortunately  for  Dr.  Ritchie, 
he  soon  afterwards  received  a  call  to  Edin¬ 
burgh,  which  be  accepted.  On  his  leaving 
Glasgow,  there  appeared  a  caricature  which 
would  not  have  disgraced  HB.,  representing 
the  reverend  doctor  as  a  sturdy  strolling  mu¬ 
sician,  bearing  an  organ  on  his  back,  on 
which  be  was  grinding,  “  We’ll  gang  nae  mair 
to  yon  town.’ 

The  prejudice  against  an  organ  amongst 
the  lower  classes  in  Glasgow  appears  to 
have  been  much  stronger  at  one  time  than  it 
probably  would  beat  present.  Two  viragoes 
are  said  to  have  had  a  regular  “6t  of  flyting” 
one  day,  when,  after  having  nearly  exhaust^ 
their  rhetoric,  one  of  them  concluded,  "  Eh, 
woman,  what  bae  ye  to  say — ye  keep  the 
keys  o’  the  tchuslin  kirk'*’  (the  Episcopal 
Chapel.) 
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This  is  by  no  means  a  book  to  be  disre-  | 
garded.  Eckermann  was  not  quite  the  person 
to  understand  the  greatest  poet  of  his  time, 
— still  his  was  an  honest,  faithful,  affectionate 
nature,  and,  for  the  last  ten  years  of  Goethe’s 
life,  he  was  constantly  about  his  person, — 
was  engaged  in  the  details  of  preparing  for 
the  press  the  final  edition,  revis^  by  the  au¬ 
thor,  of  Goethe’s  Works, — was  in  more  inti¬ 
mate  confidence  with  him  than  could  have 
been  likely  to  have  existed  between  minds 
more  nearly  on  the  same  level.  We  have 
here  bis  recollections, — a  pleasant,  gossiping, 
good  natured  book.  The  first  part  of  it  was 
published  a  few  years  after  Goethe’s  death, 
and  since  translated  in  America  by  Mrs.  Ful¬ 
ler.  Her  translation,  as  also  the  original  of 
Eckermann’s  first  publication,  we  have  seen. 
The  translation  was,  we  thought,  better  than 
translations  in  general.  Since  then,  Ecker- 

*  “  Conversatioos  of  Ooelhe  with  Eckermann  and 
Soret.  Translated  by  John  Oxenford.’’  2  vole: 
London,  1860. 


mann  added  another  volume,  and  both  are 
now,  for  the  first  time,  brought  before  the 
English  reader  by  Mr.  Oxenford,  whose 
translation  of  “Goethe’s  Autobiography” 
leaves  little  to  be  desired  that  can  be  learned 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  original  language. 

Of  Eckermann  himself  our  readers  may  de¬ 
sire  to  know  something. 

He  was  bom  at  Winsen-on-the-Luke,  a 
little  town  between  Hamburg  andLuneberg. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  state  of 
poverty  greater  than  that  of  his  family.  His 
father’s  house  was  a  mere  hut.  It  had  but 
one  room  capable  of  being  heated.  There 
was  a  hayloft  above  Ibis  room,  to  which  they 
mounted  by  a  ladder  from  outside.  There 
were  no  stairs.  All  round  were  desolate 
heath  and  marsh  lands,  which  seemed  inter¬ 
minable.  John  Peter  Eckermann,  our  hero, 
was  the  youngest  child  of  his  father’s  sec¬ 
ond  marriage.  His  parents  were  advanced 
I  in  years  when  he  was  boro,  and  the  accidents 
I  of  life  made  him  grow  up  very  much  alone 
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with  them.  The  elder  children  were  scat¬ 
tered  about  in  their  search  for  means  of  life. 
One  brother  was  a  sailor ;  one  a  trader,  en- 
aged  in  the  business  of  the  whale  fisheries, 
islers  were  eitlier  married  or  in  service; 
and  the  child  of  his  father’s  old  age  was 
thus  without  natural  companionship  of  broth¬ 
ers  and  sisters.  A  cow  supplied  the  family 
with  milk,  some  of  which  they  were  able  to 
sell  fur  a  few  pence.  A  small  piece  of  land, 
^rescued  from  the  adjoining  waste,  gave  some 
coarse  vegetables.  Corn,  however,  it  did  not 
produce,  and  they  were  obliged  to  buy  flour. 
His  mother  had  some  skill  in  spinning  wool, 
and  she  made  caps  for  the  women  of  the  vil¬ 
lage,  and  thus  something  was  earned.  His 
father  was  what  Wordsworth  calls  a  “  wan¬ 
derer,”  surely,  not  a  ver)’  happy  name  for  a 
edlar,  moving  with  the  regularity  of  Phce- 
us  Apollo  himself  through  all  the  signs  of 
the  Zodiac. 

“  .My  father’s  business  consisted  of  a  small  traf¬ 
fic,  which  varied  according  to  the  seasons,  and 
obliged  him  to  be  often  absent  from  lioine,  and  to 
travel  on  foot  about  tlie  country.  In  summer,  he 
was  seen  with  a  light  wooden  box  on  his  back, 
going  in  the  heath  country  from  village  to  village, 
hawking  ribbons,  thread,  and  silk.  At  the  same 
time  he  purchased  here  woollen  stockings  and 
Btydtrirand  (a  cloth  woven  out  of  the  wool  of  the 
sheep  on  the  heaths,  and  linen  yarn),  w  hich  he 
again  disposed  of  in  the  Vierlande  on  the  other 
side  tlie  Elbe,  where  he  likewise  went  hawking. 
In  the  winter,  he  carried  on  a  trade  in  rough  quills 
and  unbleached  linen,  which  he  bought  up  in  the 
villages  of  the  hut  and  marsh  country,  and  took 
to  Hamburgh  when  a  ship  offered.  But  in  all 
cases  his  gains  must  have  been  very  small,  as  we 
always  lived  in  some  degree  of  poverty.” — p.  14. 

Our  little  Peterkin’s  own  employment  also 
varied  with  the  season.  When  spring  com¬ 
menced,  and  the  waters  of  the  Elbe  had  re¬ 
ceded  «fter  their  customary  overflow,  he 
collected  the  sedge  which  had  been  thrown 
into  the  dykes,  and  heaped  them  up  as  a 
litter  for  the  cow.  Then  came  the  lengthen¬ 
ing  days,  and  they  were  past  watching  the 
cow  in  the  green  spring  meadows.  Then 
came  summer,  and  he  had  to  bring  dry  wood 
from  the  thickets,  distant  about  a  German 
mile,  for  their  firing  through  the  year.  When 
the  harvest  came,  he  was  seen  as  a  gleaner 
in  the  fields  of  more  fortunate  men,  or  he 
was  gathering  acorns  to  sell  for  the  purpose 
of  feeding  geese.  The  child  of  the  old  sol¬ 
dier  longs  to  be  old  enough  himself  to  shoul¬ 
der  a  firelock. 

**  Armour  rustling  in  his  halls 
On  the  blood  of  Clifford  calls ; 


*  Quell  the  Scot,’  exclaims  the  lance, 

Bear  me  to  the  heart  of  France 
Is  the  longing  of  the  shield. 

Telljhy  name  tbou  trembling  field — 

Field  of  death,  where’er  thou  be. 

Groan  thou  with  our  victory  ! 

Happy  day  and  mighty  hour 
When  our  shepherd  in  his  power, 

Mail’d  and  liors’d  with  lance  and  sword, 

To  his  ancestors  restored. 

Like  a  re-appearing  star. 

Like  the  glory  from  afar. 

First  shall  lead  the  flock  of  war.” 

Like  the  Clifford  of  the  poet’s  imagination, 
young  Elckermann,  too,  had  had  bis  dream  of 
ambition;  and  even  in  early  youth  it  was  not 
altogether  disappointed.  “When  I  was  old 
enough,  I  went  with  my  father  from  hamlet, 
to  hamlet,  and  helped  to  carry  his  bundle.” 

At  fourteen,  Peterkin  had  learned  to  read 
and  write.  That  he  was  born  for  anything 
better  than  the  drudgery  of  some  humble 
employment  by  which  he  might  earn  his 
bread,  never  passed  through  his  mind.  Of 
poetry  or  of  the  fine  arts  be  bad  heard  no¬ 
thing.  There  was  not  even  that  blind  long¬ 
ing  and  striving  which  give  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  something  that  may  hereafter 
exhibit  itself  as  power.  Accident  reveals  to 
him  the  fact,  that  there  was  a  world  of  beau¬ 
ty  which  he  had  not  yet  seen ;  a  world,  the 
creation  of  the  mind  itself,  exercising  facul¬ 
ties  of  its  own,  called,  no  doubt,  into  action 
by  occasions  presented  from  without.  His 
father  had  returned  one  evening  from  Ham¬ 
burg,  and  his  conversation  was  about  his 
business  there.  The  old  man  smoked,  an 
accomplishment  which  Peterkin  had  not  yet 
learned  to  indulge  in,  and  he  was  particular 
as  to  bis  tobacco.  Tlie  wrapper  in  which  the 
tobacconist  made  up  his  wares  exhibited  his 
name  and  the  device  of  a  gallant  horse,  in 
full  trot.  Years  after,  our  young  friend  would 
have,  on  the  sight  of  such  a  symbol,  conjured 
up  the  demon  that  assumed  the  shape  of  the 
dead  man  who  fell  at  Prague,  and  the  lady 
that  rode  behind  him  till  they  came  to  the 
churchyard  where  she  was  to  sleep  for  ever; 
but  he  had  not  yet  heard  of  Burger  or  of 
Leonore ;  and  the  horse  was  not  to  him  much 
better  or  worse  than  a  real  horse  of  flesh,  and 
blood,  and  bone.  He  had  learned  to  write 
by  copying  matter  set  before  him — why  not 
draw  ?  So,  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  be  set 
to  work,  and  drew  a  right  good  horse.  He 
remained  awake  half  the  night  with  excite¬ 
ment  and  wonder  at  his  success ;  and  he  rose 
early  to  look  at  his  picture  and  satisfy  him¬ 
self  that  it  was  not  all  a  dream.  His  parents 
also  admired.  And  then  he  copied  five 
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models  which  a  potter  gave  him ;  these  pass¬ 
ed  from  hand  to  hand  till  they  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  town  bailiff — a  sort  of  sovereign 
of  the  place,  who  proposed  to  sAd  him  to 
Hamburgh,  for  instruction.  When  this  was 
mentioned  to  his  parents,  they,  thinking  the 
business  of  a  painter  was  painting  doors  and 
houses,  set  themselves  against  it.  The  houses 
in  Hamburg  were,  many  of  them,  seventy 
feet  high,  and  to  fall  from  a  ladder,  at  .such  a 
distance  from  the  ground,  was  not  to  be  re¬ 
garded  ;  thus  this  branch  of  the  fine  arts 
ceased  to  be  thought  of. 

The  attention  of  respectable  persons,  how¬ 
ever,  having  been  once  directed  to  young 
Eckermann,  opportunities  arose  of  improve¬ 
ment.  He  was  allowed  to  receive  lessons  in 
French,  and  Latin,  and  music,  with  children 
of  superior  rank ;  and  he  found  means  of 
support  in  being  employed  in  copying  law 
papers  in  a  public  office,  and  for  a  year  or 
two,  passed  from  one  situation  of  the  kind  to 
another.  In  1813  some  hope  arose  of  the 
country  freeing  itself  from  the  French  yoke, 
and  he  joined  a  jager  corps ;  and  with  them, 
in  the  course  of  his  service,  marched  a  good 
deal  about  Flanders  and  Brabant. 

The  pictures  in  the  Netherlands  now  gave 
him  the  first  notion  of  what  it  was  to  be  a 
painter.  He  made  some  attempts  at  pic¬ 
tures,  but  soon  found  it  was  too  late  for  him 
to  think  of  distinction  in  this  way,  and  he 
could  have  wept  for  vexation.  He,  however, 
studied  oratory,  with  reference  to  art ;  lived 
some  time  with  Ramberg  of  Hanover,  in 
whom  be  found  a  kind  friend  and  competent 
instructor.  Health,  however,  broke  down. 
He  felt  the  unreasonableness  of  being  an  ex¬ 
pensive  burthen  to  Ramberg.  Some  con¬ 
tractor  for  supplying  regimental  clothing 
thought  his  services  wortli  engaging,  and, 
entering  on  this  new  line  of  life,  he  aban¬ 
doned  his  artistic  studies  for  ever. 

His  new  occupation  was  in  Hanover,  and 
he  still  had  the  opportunity  of  conversing 
about  art  with  Ramberg  and  his  pupils.  One 
of  them  made  him  acquainted  with  the  works 
of  Winkelman  and  Mengs.  He  read  the 
books,  but  not  having  the  opportunities  of 
comparing  the  criticisms  with  the  works  of 
art  discussed,  he  tells  us  that  he  derived  little 
benefit  from  discussions  which  thus  left  on 
his  mind  only  vague  generalities. 

At  this  period  he  met  Korner’s  “  Lyre 
and  Sword.”  Korner’s  poems  gave  him 
back  his  own  experience  ;  and  their  military 
fervor  seemed  but  the  echo  of  his  own  feel¬ 
ings.  The  poems  of  Komer  fed  his  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and,  while  they  possess  little  other 


merit,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  to  them  a  sort 
of  drum-and- trumpet  power  of  stirring  sound, 
if  there  be  nothing  in  them  that  is  properly 
music.  The  “  Iron  Bride”  is  a  fine  thing  in 
its  way.  The  “  Five  oaks  of  Dallwitz”  is  a 
poem  of  great  beauty,  far  superior  to  all  else 
that  he  has  written,  but  his  tragedies  are 
good  for  nothing.  Still,  there  is  in  his  works 
something  suggestive.  One  campaign  is  not 
unlike  another ;  and  Korner’s  brought  back 
his  own  to  Eckermann ;  and  then  he  recol¬ 
lected  that  he  too  had,  now  and  then,  mad^ 
rhymes,  as  occasions  arose,  and  he  tried  to 
remember  them.  If  Korner  could  write 
verses,  why  not  he?  This  he  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  test,  and  straightway  he  wrote  a 
poem  on  the  hardships  and  fatigues  of  war, 
and  printed  it,  and  distributed  it  through  the 
town.  The  war  was  at  an  end,  but  there 
was  in  the  poem  something  to  delight  the 
soldier  returning  to  the  duties  of  ordinary 
life ;  and  Eckermann  found  that  he  had  suc¬ 
ceeded.  Not  a  week  now  passed  without  a 
poem.  lie  now  began  to  study  Schiller  and 
Klopstock.  He  admired  them,  but  they 
seemed  to  move  in  a  region  too  high  for  his 
sympathies.  He  next  met  a  volume  of 
Goethe,  and  it  influenced  him  as  we  imagine 
Bums  influencing  and  exciting  the  genius  of 
a  young  man  who  had  before  been  only  ac¬ 
quainted  with  more  formal  poets.  Here 
were  songs  direct  from  the  heart,  not  mere 
repetitions  of  natural  emotions,  but  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  a  man  who  had  watched  all  those 
emotions,  who  meditated  on,  and  thus  was 
enabled  to  reproduce  in  other  minds,  the  feel¬ 
ings  which  had  once  agitated  liis  own.  The 
young  poet  found  his  own  inmost  soul  and 
its  secrets,  as  yet  scarcely  known  to  himself, 
revealed  in  these  poems.  There  was  also 
here  the  absence  oi  all  that  could  intercept 
the  effect.  It  seemed  to  be  mind  directly 
communing  with  mind,  and  not,  as  in  the 
case  of  Klopstock  and  Schiller,  clouded  by 
the  intervention  of  symbols  and  figures, 
angels  and  demons,  remote  allegories,  of 
which  he  could  make  nothing,  and  relics  of 
paganism  which,  to  an  uneducated  soldier, 
were  even  less  than  nothing.  The  differences 
between  the  books  he  had  before  read  and 
Goethe’s,  were  as  if  Burns  had  been  put  into 
the  hands  of  a  Scotch  boy  whom  his  masters 
had  been  before  endeavoring  to  indoctrinate 
in  all  that  was  good,  and  great,  and  glorious, 
through  the  medium  of  Wilkie’s  Epigoniad, 
or  Glover’s  Leonidas.  In  Goethe’s  songs 
he  found  nature  and  reality,  and  honest, 
truth-speaking,  German  feeling.  Of  Goethe’s 
greater  works,  images  more  or  less  perfect 
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have  been  produced  in  translation,  both  in 
England  and  in  France.  Of  the  songs  it  is 
impossible  to  give  anything  approaching  a 
representation. 

Tbroi^h  Goethe’s  essays  and  smaller 
poems  ^kermann  first  became  acquainted 
with  the  great  poet  who  was  destined  to  pro¬ 
duce  such  powerful  effects  on  his  after  life 
and  fortunes.  He  first  read  “  Wilhelm  Meis- 
ter then  the  earlier  parts  of  the  “  Ditch- 
tung  and  Walirheit,”  and  then"  Faust.”  Faust 
he  appears  to  have  at  first  read  with  that 
strange  attraction  and  recoil  of  spirit  which 
we  remember  as  our  own  sensation  when  in 
our  boyhood  we  first  met  that  marvelous 
book  ;  but  though  he  recoiled  and  shuddered, 
he  was  again  and  again  drawn  to  it,  even 
perhaps  the  more  powerfully  that  it  suggests 
much  which  the  understanding  feels  it  impos¬ 
sible  adequately  to  represent  to  itself.  Eck- 
ermunn  lived  absolutely  in  these  works. 
Goethe  became  to  him  the  object  not  alone 
of  admiration  but  of  idolatry.  In  him  and 
in  his  works — and  in  them  alone — were 
involved  Eckermann’s  life  and  his  whole  con¬ 
scious  being. 

The  kind  of  admiration  which  we  deescrib 
is  one  which  can  only  exist  in  an  early  period 
of  life.  Xo  man  can  thus  surrender  his  own 
pro|>er  individuality,  nor,  if  it  were  possible 
for  him  to  do  so,  could  the  s.icrifice  be  accepted 
by  a  benevolent  demon.  As  yet,  however, 
Eckermann  knew  Goethe  but  in  his  works ; 
and  the  chief  advantage  he  derived  from  them 
was  that  he  was  forced  out  of  himself ;  that, 
though  his  internal  nature  was  reflected  back 
to  him,  as  from  the  surface  of  a  mirror,  in 
these  poems,  yet  they  forced  upon  his  notice 
that  varied  and  external  world  of  which  the 
young  and  euthusiastic  have  scarcely  a  no¬ 
tion,  and  prevented  early  life  from  being  that 
vague  dream  which,  when  the  inevitable 
contrast  of  severe  realities  comes,  is  sure  to 
end  in  the  morbid  humors,  in  despondency 
and  sadness.  The  poets  do  us  most  service 
in  creating  for  us  a  world  without;  and  to 
this  world  of  theirs  Goethe  led  the  young 
aspirant.  The  Germans  are  more  fortunate 
than  we  are  in  these  countries.  Their  trans¬ 
lations,  though  praistd  far  more  than  we 
think  they  deserve,  if  we  may  speak  from  an 
examination  of  some  of  the  far-famed  ones 
that  have  fallen  into  our  hands,  are  infinitely 
better  than  most  of  ours.  It  has  occurred 
to  us  to  wish  to  look  at  a  passage  of  Sopho¬ 
cles  when  the  original  was  not  at  hand. 
Through  the  clouds  of  Franklin  no  guess 
whatever  could  we  make  as  to  what  the 
meaning  of  the  poet  was,  while  an  iutelli- 


gible  meaning  was  at  least  presented  by 
Stolberg,  whose  translation  was  also  on  our 
shelves.  Eckermann  was  enabled  to  lay 
hands  on  some  German  versions  of  Horace, 
and  Sophocles,  and  Shakspeare.  He  even 
found  that  while  he  met  much  to  sympathize 
with  and  to  admire,  there  was  no  enjoying 
what  was  peculiar  in  poetry  without  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  details,  and  he  honestly  labored  to 
learn  the  languages  of  the  originals.  Old  as 
be  was  for  a  schoolboy,  he  placed  himself 
under  the  instruction  of  a  good  language- 
master  ;  worked  hard  at  Greek ;  placed 
himself  at  a  gymnasium ;  rose  at  five  each 
morning ;  and  worked  through  the  day  in 
such  hours  as  he  could  spare  from  his  office 
at  his  books,  He  read  dramas,  too — Milli¬ 
ner’s  “  Guilt,”  and  Grillp.irzer’s  “  Ancestress” 
— built  on  doctrines  of  inevitable  fate,  and 
he  straightway  set  to  answer  them  by  dra¬ 
mas  asserting  the  freedom  of  the  will.  Eck¬ 
ermann’s  earnestness  was  appreciated  by  7he 
persons  in  authority  at  the  war  office,  where 
he  was  employed,  and  when  he  determined 
on  going  to  the  University,  he  was  given  by 
them  a  pension  of  150  dollars  yearly  for  two 
years,  to  assist  him  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
studies.  He  printed  a  volume  of  potms  by 
subscription,  and  thus  got  150  dollars  more; 
and  in  May,  1821,  made  his  way  to  Got¬ 
tingen. 

He  commenced  with  the  study  of  Juris¬ 
prudence,  but  poetry  was  strong  at  his  heart, 
and  during  the  lectures  on  the  Institutes  and 
Pandects  he  was  busy  disposing  some  story 
into  dramatic  form.  For  the  purpose  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  higher  range  of  education  than  was 
otherwise  attainable,  he  had  gone  to  the 
University.  To  succeed  in  this  was  only 
possible  on  the  condition  of  his  describing 
himself  as  a  student  of  one  of  the  Faculties, 
and  with  this  view  alone  did  he  call  himself  a 
law  student.  Heeren  w>is  at  this  time  lectur¬ 
ing  on  history,  and  Dissen  on  languages,  in 
the  same  University,  and  to  their  lectures, 
more  than  to  anything  else,  our  young  stu¬ 
dent  attended. 

Meanwhile  his  pecuniary  means  were  nearly 
exhausted,  and  he  sought  to  relieve  himself 
from  anxiety  on  this  score  by  authorship.  A 
drama  was  to  be  producea ;  then  an  essay 
on  the  principles  of  poetry.  He  took  lodg¬ 
ings  in  the  country,  and  began  with  his  essay. 
He  bad,  when  he  had  begun  to  publish  poe¬ 
try,  sent  a  copy  of  his  verses  to  Goethe, 
which  was  good-naturedly  received,  and  he 
got  a  few  words  of  kindly  encouragement 
from  the  benevolent  old  man.  When  his 
essay  was  completed,  he  sent  the  manuscript 
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to  Goethe,  and  towards  the  end  of  May, 
1823,  he  set  out  on  foot  for  Weimar. 

The  volumes  which  Mr.  Oxenford  has  trans¬ 
lated  give  a  few  notices  of  Goethe,  referring 
to  a  period  before  Eckermann’s  first  visit. 
They  are  from  the  notes  of  M.  Soret. 

Goethe  was  at  the  time  to  which  Soret’s 
notes  refer  (Sept.  1822),  somewhat  more 
than  seventy.  He  was  still  vigorous,  and 
years  had  but  added  dignity  to  nis  graceful 
figure.  The  forehead  was,  as  every  bust  and 
every  picture  of  him  exhibit,  majestic.  He 
spoke,  however,  more  than  was  quite  intelli- 

f[ible,  considering  his  appearance  and  the 
ively  interest  he  took  in  everything,  of  the 
infirmities  of  years.  He  was  t(M  old,  he  said, 
for  society,  and  he  had  ceased  to  go  to  court. 
His  own  levees  and  drawing-rooms  were  often 
crowded  ;  and  this,  after  all,  was  the  better 
and  happier  arrangement.  Here  he  was  best 
seen,  and  here  every  movement  was  natural. 

We  have  an  entry  from  Soret’s  journal  of 
the  24th  of  September,  1822,  in  which  he 
gives  an  account  of  an  evening  spent  at 
Goethe’s.  The  old  man’s  zeal  with  regard  to 
all  scientific  discoveries  is  dwelt  on.  The 
advances  made  in  chemistry  were  a  subject 
of  great  interest  with  him.  Of  iodine  and 
chlorine  he  spoke  as  if  the  new  discoveries 
had  taken  him  quite  by  surprise.  He  had 
iodine  brought  in,  and  volatilized  it  in  the 
flame  of  a  taper.  He  pointed  out  the  violet 
vapor  as  confimatory  of  a  law  in  his  “  Theo¬ 
ry  of  Colors.”  A  few  days  afterwards  we 
find  Blumenbach  at  one  of  his  parties,  and 
then  the  next  entry  introduces  us  to  Kolbe 
the  painter  and  Hummel  the  musician.  We 
have  an  account  then  of  a  winter’s  evening  in 
which  Goethe,  after  the  party  had  been  lorjk- 
ing  at  copperplates  and  books  for  awhile, 
read  aloud  one  of  his  poems.  This  is  rather 
a  dangerous  step  for  a  man  of  whatever  ge¬ 
nius  ;  and  parties  on  earth  have,  like  that 
which  Byron  describes  in  another  world, 
been  dispersed  by  a  laureate’s  volunteering 
to  recite  epic,  or  ode,  or  even  sonnet.  Burke’s 
throwing  a  dagger  on  the  table  of  the  House 
of  Commons  could  not  have  produced  half 
the  terror  which  thrills  every  breast,  what¬ 
ever  complacency  the  features  may  be  tutored 
into  expressing,  when  "  man  or  woman,  but 
far  more  when  man,”  and,  above  all,  when 
man  in  his  own  house,  where  the  genius  of 
hospitality  would  seem  to  promise  safety, 
produces  some  fatal  manuscript — an  elegy, 
perhaps,  which  has  added  to  the  grief  of  an 
afflicted  household — an  epithalamium  con¬ 
gratulating  some  poor  people  on  sufferings 
which  they  are  trying  to  forget.  Let  no 


man  be  idiot  enough  to  read  his  verses  aloud. 
From  every  account  we  have  of  the  matter, 
the  habit  rendered  Wordsworth  and  Southey 
intolerable  even  to  their  blindest  idolaters. 
Well,  having  indulged  this  fit  of  spleen,  and 
taken  vengeance  on  a  cruel  poet  who  lately 
wounded  us  with  a  broken  stump  of  an  ode, 
we  must  say  that  Goethe’s  friends  seem  to 
have  been  pleased  with  his  “  recital”  or 
“reading”  of  “Charon.”  His  manner  was 
clear,  distinct,  energetic  ;  the  fire  of  his  eye 
is  desciibed  as  a  part  of  the  charm.  And 
then  his  voice — “  What  a  voice  !  alternately 
like  thunder,  and  then  soft  and  mild.”  The 
old  man  must  have  exerted  himself  overmuch, 
for  his  voice  and  emphasis  are  described  as 
too  great  for  the  small  room  in  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  friends  on  this  evening.  A  few 
nights  afterwards  we  have  an  actual  opera  at 
his  house. 

From  an  album  which  was  exhibited  at 
Goethe’s,  containing  the  handwriting  of  Lu¬ 
ther,  Erasmus,  and  others,  Soret  has  trans¬ 
cribed  a  sentence  which  is  worth  recording, 
which  exists  there  in  Mosheim’s  handwriting  : 
— “Renown  is  a  source  of  toil  and  sorrow — 
obscurity  a  source  of  happiness.” 

The  exertions  of  the  winter  of  1822  seem 
to  have  been  too  much  for  Goethe,  and  in 
the  February  of  the  next  year  he  had  a  dan¬ 
gerous  fever.  When  he  recovered,  he  began 
collecting  all  his  scattered  poems,  published 
in  a  hundred  different  forms  ;  dispersed  every¬ 
where  ;  many  forgotten,  many  irrecoverably 
lost.  He  was  led  to  speak  of  Byron,  and  he 
thought  Byron  had,  in  his  latter  tragedies, 
made  decided  progress,  as  being  in  them  less 
gloomy  and  misanthropical.  Moote,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  also  claims  for  them  the 
praise  of  higher  power  than  anything  else  of 
Byron’s.  They  perhaps  deseive  this  praise. 
We  did  not  think  so  at  the  time  of  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  we  have  not  renewed  our  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  them  of  late  years. 

“  The  chancellor,  Riemer,  and  Meyer  were  with 
Goethe.  We  discussed  Beranger's  poems ;  and 
Goethe  commented  upon,  and  paraphrased  some 
of  them,  with  great  originality  and  good  humor. 

“  The  conversation  then  turned  on  natural  sci¬ 
ence  (jihysik)  and  meteorology.  Goethe  is  on  the 
point  of  working  out  a  theory  of  the  weatlier,  in 
which  he  will  ascribe  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  ba¬ 
rometer  entirely  to  the  action  of  the  earth,  and  to 
her  attraction  and  repulsion  of  the  atmosphere. 

“  ‘  The  scientific  men,  and  especially  the  mathe¬ 
maticians,’  continued  Gix^he,  ‘  will  not  fail  to  con¬ 
sider  my  ideas  perfectly  ridiculous;  or  else  they 
will  do  still  better :  they  will  totally  ignore  them 
in  a  most  stately  manner.  But  do  you  know  why  7 
Because  they  say  that  1  am  not  one  of  the  craft.' 
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“  ‘  The  caste  spirit  of  the  learned  by  profession,’ 

I  replied,  ‘  is  very  pardonable.  When  errors  have 
rrej^  into  tlieir  theories,  and  have  been  borne 
along  with  them,  we  must  seek  for  the  cause  in 
this :  that  such  errors  were  handed  down  to  them 
as  dogmas,  at  a  time  when  they  themselves  were 
still  seated  on  their  school-benches.’ 

“  ‘  That  is  true,’  exclaimed  Goethe ;  ‘  your  learn¬ 
ed  men  act  like  the  book-binders  of  Weimar.  The 
masterpiece  that  is  required  of  them  to  be  admit¬ 
ted  into  the  corporation  is  not  a  pretty  binding,  in 
Uie  newest  style.  No;  far  from  that.  There 
must  always  be  supplied  a  thick  folio  Bible,  just 
in  the  fashion  of  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago, 
with  clumsy  covers,  and  in  strong  leather.  The 
task  is  an  absurdity.  But  it  would  go  hard  with 
the  poor  workman  if  he  were  to  affirm  that  his  ex¬ 
aminers  were  blockheads.’  ” — pp  62,  53. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  1823,  Eckermann 
saw  Goethe  for  the  6rst  time.  Twelve  o’clock 
had  been  appointed  for  the  visit.  Eckermann, 
when  he  entered  the  house,  found  a  servant 
waiting  to  conduct  him  to  the  presence. 

The  interior  of  the  bouse  impressed  Eck¬ 
ermann  favorably.  Everything  was  simple, 
and,  to  his  imagination,  everything  was  au¬ 
gust.  Casts  of  antique  statues  were  placed 
along  the  stairs.  As  he  passed  along  he  met 
ladies  and  children.  He  ascended  the  stairs, 
accompanied  by  the  servant,  who  was  talka¬ 
tive,  but  who  hardly  disturbed  his  reverie. 
The  servant  opened  a  room  door,  and  as 
Eickermann  passed  over  the  threshold  he  ob¬ 
served  the  motto  Salcf,  and  his  noticing  the 
word  struck  him  as  of  good  omen.  This 
apartment  led  to  one  more  spacious,  where 
the  servant  requested  him  to  wait  while  he 
announced  his  arrival  to  his  master.  He  now 
looked  round  him,  and  had  time  to  examine 
part  of  the  magician’s  abode. 

“  The  air  here  was  most  cool  and  refreshing  ; 
on  the  floor  was  spread  a  carpet :  the  room  was 
furnished  with  a  crimson  sofa  and  chairs,  which 
gave  a  cheerful  aspect ;  on  one  side  stood  a  piano; 
and  the  walls  were  adorned  with  many  pictures 
and  drawings,  of  various  sorts  and  sizes. 

“  Through  an  open  door  opposite,  one  looked 
into  a  farther  room,  also  hung  with  pictures, 
Uirough  which  the  servant  had  gone  to  announce 
me.  ^ 

“  It  was  not  long  before  Goethe  came  in,  dress¬ 
ed  in  a  blue  frock-coat,  and  with  shoes.  What  a 
sublime  form!  The  impression  upon  me  was 
surprising.  But  he  soon  dispelled  all  uneasiness 
by  the  kindest  words.  We  sat  down  on  the  sofa. 
I  felt  in  a  happy  perplexity,  through  his  look  and 
his  presence,  and  could  say  little  or  nothing. 

“  He  began  by  speaking  of  my  manuscript.  ‘  I 
have  just  come  from  you,  said  he ;  ‘I  have  been 
reading  your  writing  all  the  morning ;  it  needs  no 
recommendation — it  recommends  itself.’  He 
praised  the  clearness  of  the  style,  the  flow  of  the 


thought,  and  the  peculiarity,  that  ail  rested  on  a 
solid  basis,  and  had  been  thoroughly  considered. 

‘  I  will  soon  forward  it,’  said  he ;  ‘  to-day  1  shall 
write  to  Cotta  by  post,  and  send  him  the  parcel 
to-morrow.’  I  thanked  him  with  words  and  looks. 

“  We  then  talked  of  my  proposed  excursion.  1 
told  him  that  my  design  was  to  go  into  die  Rhine¬ 
land,  where  I  intended  to  stay  at  a  suitable  place, 
and  write  something  new.  First,  however,  I 
would  go  to  Jena,  and  there  await  Herr  von  Cot¬ 
ta’s  answer. 

“  Goethe  asked  whether  I  had  acquaintance  in 
Jena.  I  replied  that  I  hoped  to  come  in  contact 
with  Herr  von  Knebel ;  on  which  he  promised  me 
a  letter  which  would  insure  me  a  more  favorable 
reception.  ‘And,  indeed,’  said  he,  ‘while  you 
are  in  Jena,  we  shall  be  near  neighbors,  and  can 
see  or  write  to  one  another  as  often  as  we  please.’ 

“  We  sat  a  long  while  together,  in  a  tranquil, 
aflTectionate  moou.  I  was  close  to  him ;  I  forgot 
to  speak  for  looking  at  him — I  could  not  look 
enough.  His  face  is  so  powerful  and  brown  i 
full  of  wrinkles,  and  each  wrinkle  full  of  expres¬ 
sion  !  And  everywhere  there  is  such  nobleness 
and  firmness,  such  repose  and  greatness !  He 
spoke  in  a  slow,  composed  manner,  such  as  you 
would  expect  from  an  aged  monarch.  You  per¬ 
ceive  by  his  hair  that  he  reposes  upon  himself, 
and  is  elevated  far  above  both  praise  and  blame. 

I  was  extremely  happy  near  him ;  I  felt  becalmed 
like  one  who,  after  many  toils  and  tedious  expec¬ 
tations,  finally  sees  his  dearest  wishes  gratified.” 
— pp.  64,  65. 

On  the  next  day  Eckermann  received  a 
summons  from  Goethe,  and  went  and  stayed 
an  hour  with  him.  He  was  now  quite  a  dif¬ 
ferent  man  from  what  be  had  seemed  the  day 
before,  and  exhibited  the  impetuosity  and 
tone  of  decision  of  an  ardent  youth.  Such  is 
Eckermann’s  account,  yet  there  seems  no¬ 
thing  in  their  communication  of  the  day  to 
render  such  a  change  of  manner  natural.  It 
would  appear,  though  not  distinctly  stated  by 
Eckermann,  that  ne  immediately  formed 
some  connection  with  Goethe  :is  an  assistant 
in  arranging  for  publication  his  works,  of 
which  an  edition  was  then  contemplated. 
He  gives  him  some  volumes  of  old  magazines 
and  reviews,  directing  him  to  separate  his  ar¬ 
ticles  from  the  heap  of  matter  in  which  they 
were  imbedded ;  tells  him  that  he  himself  is 
about  going  to  Marienbad,  and  that  be  has 
already  made  arrangements  for  Eckermann’s 
residing  at  Jena  till  his  return. 

'“You  will  find  there  the  most  various  resources 
and  means  for  further  studies,  and  a  very  cultiva¬ 
ted  social  circle ;  besides,  the  country  presents  so 
many  aspects,  that  yon  may  take  fifty  walks,  each 
different  from  the  others,  each  pleasant,  and  almost 
all  suited  for  undisturbed  meditation.  You  will 
find  there  plenty  of  leisure  and  opportunity  to 
write  many  new  tilings  for  yourself,  and  also  to 
accomplish  my  designs.’” — pp.  57,  58. 
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At  the  close  of  June,  Ilckermann  goes  to 
Jena ;  is  employed  in  transcribing  and  index¬ 
ing  parts  of  Goethe’s  works  ;  receives  a  letter 
from  Cotta,  which  secures  him  in  the  means 
of  life  for  a  year ;  plots  and  plans  poems  in¬ 
numerable  ;  gets  tired  of  Jena.  A  city  with 
a  theatre,  and  life  on  a  large  scale,  is  what 
he  is  now  dying  for ;  it  is  not  vanity  that  cre¬ 
ates  this  wish — no,  not  vanity;  at  least  he 
thinks  not ;  no,  it  is,  as  he  expresses  it,  as 
many  Germans  would  express  it,  and  as  none 
but  Germans  would,  that  he  may  “  seize  upon 
important  elements  of  life,  and  advance  his 
own  mental  culture  as  rapidly  as  possible.” 

“  In  such  a  town,  too,  I  hoped  to  live  quite 
unobserved  and  to  be  free,  always  to  isolate 
myself  for  completely  undistiirl^d  produc¬ 
tion.”  A  letter  from  Goethe,  who  was  now 
at  Marienbad,  cured  him.  It  was  written 
kindly,  and  it  calmed  the  young  man’s  aspi¬ 
rations.  Goethe  recommended  tranquil  em¬ 
ployment  for  the  present,  and  said  that  on 
his  return  he  would  consider  Eckermann’s 
entire  circumstances,  and  decide  as  far  as  he 
could  on  what  would  be  his  best  course. 

We  are  delighted  at  finding  everywhere 
evidence  of  Goethe’s  kindness  of  heart  in  his 
intercourse  with  others,  as  we  think  that  in 
some  way  or  other  there  have  been  mistakes 
on  the  subject,  as  suggesting  the  thought 
that  the  great  Pagan,  as  he  was  called,  was 
without  natural  anection,  and  as  if  his  whole 
life  was  one  long  act  of  self-idolatry.  As 
far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  of  Goethe,  he 
never  seems  to  have  lost  an  opportunity  of 
serving  a  friend,  who  was  capable  of  being 
in  any  way  served,  and  all  men  good  for  any¬ 
thing  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  were  his 
friends.  In  Eckermann’s  case,  there  was  no¬ 
thing  which  could  render  it  possible  to  as¬ 
cribe  Goethe’s  attentions  to  anything  but  his 
■good  nature.  He  must  have  found  it  easy 
to  get  a  thousand  amanuenses  just  as  good. 
Consider  the  case :  an  unfriended  young  man, 
burthened  with  sacks  of  home-made  verses, 
addresses  a  tetter  to  a  man  havii^  the  high¬ 
est  reputation  of  any  person  in  Europe ;  he 
sends  him  a  manuscript  of  no  great  merit, 
which  the  old  poet  gets  his  own  publisher 
to  usher  into  the  world ;  a  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance  is  formed  between  them,  and  the  old 
man,  through  the  rest  of  his  life,  is  engaged 
in  one  oflice  of  friendship  or  another  for  the 
young  man  ;  whom,  surely,  it  would  not  have 
neen  strange  if  he  had,  in  the  first  instance, 
with  the  thousand  occupations  and  engage 
ments  pressing  on  his  time,  repelled  alto¬ 
gether. 

In  September,  1823,  they  met  at  Jena, 


and  Goethe  arranged  that  Eckermann  should 
pass  the  winter  at  Weimar.  There  he  could 
have  every  advantage  of  society.  “  Many 
eminent  men  are  personally  connected  witn 
me.  You  will  gradually  become  acquainted 
with  them,  and  you  will  find  their  conversa¬ 
tion,  in  the  highest  degree,  useful  and  in¬ 
structive.” 

“Goethe  then  mentioned  many  distinguished 
men,  indicating,  in  a  few  words,  the  peculiar 
merits  of  each. 

“‘Where  else,’  he  continued, ‘ would  vou  find 
so  much  good  in  such  a  narrow  space.  We  also 
possess  an  excellent  library,  and  a  theatre  which, 
in  the  chief  requisites,  does  not  yield  to  the  best 
in  other  German  towns.  Therefore — I  repeat  it 
— stay  with  us,  and  not  only  this  winter,  but  make 
Weimar  your  home.  From  thence  proceed  high¬ 
ways  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  In  summer  you 
can  travel,  and  see,  by  degrees,  wluit  you  wjsh. 

I  have  liv^  there  fifty  years ;  and  where  liave  I 
nut  been?  13ut  1  was  always  glad  to  return  to 
Weimar.’ 

“  I  was  very  happy  in  being  again  with  Goethe, 
and  hearing  him  talk,  and  f  feR  that  my  whole 
soul  was  devoted  to  him.  If  I  could  only  have 
thee,  thought  I,  all  else  will  go  well  with  me.  So 
I  repeated  to  him  the  assurance  that  I  was  ready 
to  do  whatever  he,  after  weighing  the  circum¬ 
stance,  of  my  peculiar  situation,  should  think 
right.” — p.  63. 

Goethe  appears  to  have  estimated  too 
highly  Eckermann’s  talents  for  poetry,  if  the 
courtesy  with  which  a  man  is  compelled  to 
speak  has  not  led  Eckermann  to  deceive 
himself  on  this  point.  He  asked  Eckermann 
had  he  been  writing  poems  ?  the  reply  was, 
that  he  h:id  written  something,  but  wanted 
the  ease  and  peace  of  mind  requisite  for  any 
great  work.  The  old  poet  spoke  dissuadingly 
from  any  great  work.  “  Beware,”  said  he, 
“  of  attempting  a  large  work ;  I  have  suffered 
from  this  cause,  and  know  bow  much  it 
injured  me.”  His  theory  was,  that  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  present  hour 
were  what  a  poet  should  endeavor  to  ex- 

Eress;  that  if  you  have  a  great  work  in  your 
ead,  nothing  can  thrive  near  it ;  that  it 
requires  an  undisturbed  situation  in  life  to 
accomplish  it,  and  that  what  a  iitan  could, 
almost  with  certainty,  effect,  is  left  unaccom¬ 
plished  for  the  sake  of  an  object  that  never 
IS  effected.  He  then  spoke  of  some  German 
poems,  in  which  there  were  striking  situations, 
and  passages  of  admirable  description,  but 
which  were  never  read  as  a  whole,  and  so 
the  parts  which,  as  detached  poems,  might 
have  given  great  pleasure,  fell  utterly  dead. 
All  his  own  smaller  poems  arose  from  actual 
occasions  of  life ;  they  thus,  he  said,  had  a 
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firm  foundation  in  reality.  “  I  attach,”  said 
he,  “  no  value  to  poems  snatched  out  of  the 
air.”  His  argument  is  continued,  against 
large  poems,  but  in  its  further  development, 
it  seems  to  apply  only  to  large  poems  written 
in  youth ;  in  youth  no  subject  is  seen  in  its 
completeness.  “  Youth  is  one-sided,  a  great 
work  requires  many-sidedness,  and  on  that 
rock  the  young  author  splits.”  Eckermann 
told  him  of  some  poem  he  had  planned  on 
the  Seasons,  in  which  he  proposed  to  inter¬ 
weave  the  employments  and  amusements  of 
all  classes.  "  Here  is  the  very  ca.se  in  point,” 
said  Goethe;  “  you  may  succeed  in  parts,  but 
fail  in  others  which  refer  to  what  you  are 
not  so  entirely  master  of.  You  would,  per¬ 
haps,  do  the  Fisherman  well,  and  the  Hunts¬ 
man  ill  :  if  you  fail,  the  whole  is  a  failure, 
however  good  the  single  parts  may  be.  Give 
separately  the  single  parts  for  which  you  are 
equal,  and  you  are  thus  sure  of  something 
good.” 

“  ‘  I  especially  warn  yon  against  great  inven¬ 
tions  of  your  own ;  for  then  you  wonlu  try  to  give 
a  view  of  things,  and  for  that  purpose  youth  is 
seldom  ripe.  Further,  character  and  views  de¬ 
tach  themselves  as  sides  from  the  poet’s  mind,  and 
deprive  him  of  the  fulness  requisite  for  future 
pr^uctions.  And,  finally,  how  much  time  is  lo-t 
in  invention,  internal  arrangement,  and  combina¬ 
tion,  for  which  nobody  thank.s  us,  even  supposing 
our  work  is  happily  accomplished. 

“  ‘  With  a  g’ireu  material,  on  the  other  hand, 
all  goes  easier  and  better.  Facts  and  characters 
being  provided,  the  poet  has  only  the  task  of  ani¬ 
mating  the  whole.  He  preserves  his  own  fulness, 
for  he  needs  to  part  with  but  little  of  himself,  and 
there  is  much  less  loss  of  time  and  power,  since 
he  has  only  the  trouble  of  execution.  Indeed,  I 
would  advise  the  choice  of  subjects  which  have 
been  worked  before.  How  many  Iphigcnias  have 
been  written  !  yet  they  are  all  different,  for  each 
writer  considers  and  arranges  the  subject  differ¬ 
ently  ;  namely,  after  his  own  fashion. 

“  ‘  But,  for  tiie  present,  you  had  better  lay  aside 
all  great  undertakings.  You  have  striven  long 
enough ;  it  is  time  tl«t  you  should  enter  into  the 
cheerful  period  of  life,  and  for  the  attainment  of 
Uiis,  the  working  out  of  small  subjects  is  the  best 
exp^ient.*  ” 

Eckermann  is  not  without  some  of  the 
qualifications  for  biography  that  Boswell  pos¬ 
sessed.  He  was  an  attentive  and  idolizing 
listener,  but  the  great  Pagan  was  not  as  good 
a  talker  as  Johnson,  wrapped  op  in  dogmatic 
orthodoxy,  and  coming  down  crushingly  on 
all  pretence  of  every  kind.  Goethe  was,  in 
his  way,  a  true  man,  and  sought  to  under¬ 
stand,  and  sought  to  interpret  everything 
that  came  before  him  ;  but  still,  as  if  every¬ 


thing,  however  sacred,  wa.s  to  be  ranked  in 
the  same  category  with  the  fine  arts.  In 
some  aspect  or  other  he  thought  he  found  a 
truth  in  everything,  and  if  he  could  not  be 
described  as  refusing  belief  to  revealed  re¬ 
ligion,  he  might  seem  to  have  offered  similar 
credence  to  the  marble  gods  of  Greece. 
The  fine  arts  seem  to  have  commanded  from 
him  a  truer  pnd  more  intimate  worship. 
There  was  much  that  he  seemed  to  worship ; 
there  was  nothing  which  he  did  not  tolerate  ; 
the  limits  of  his  toleration  even  extended  to 
not  falling  out  with  flute-players  learning 
their  art ;  the  birk  of  a  d  »g,  or  of  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  ontology,  or  any  other  of  the  ologies, 
he  could  not  abide ;  and  the  dog  in  Faust, 
bursting  asunder  and  splitting  his  sides  to 
reveal  the  vagabond  scholar,  who  soon  shows 
himself  to  be  a  limb  of  the  devil,  make  up  a 
scene  to  which  a  knowledge  of  Goethe’s 
antipathies  gives  new  humor.  Dogs  he  de¬ 
tested  ;  and  we  can  forgive  Goethe  anything 
but  this.  The  vagabond  scholar  was  al«o  in 
all  its  forms  an  abomination  with  him.  Poet, 
or  physician,  or  professor,  to  be  anything 
with  Goethe,  should  have  some  fixed  occu¬ 
pation,  some  permanent  footing.  To  live  in 
a  dream  was  to  him  an  unendurable  thing; 
everything  should  be  bounded,  everything 
defined  ;  even  knowledge,  when  not  subordi¬ 
nate  to  some  immediate  purpose  of  his  own, 
when  not  falling  in  with  something  that  sus¬ 
tained  a  system,  or  illustrated  it,  was  as 
nothing.  For  all  persons  whom  he  could  in 
any  way  assist,  every  exertion  he  could  make 
was  generously,  actively,  earnestly,  and  con¬ 
tinuously  made ;  but  he  was  too  apt  to  re¬ 
gard  as  incapable  of  receiving  effectual  assist¬ 
ance  any  person  whose  plans  were  not  defi¬ 
nitely  fixed,  and  whose  hopes  had  not  from 
the  first  some  positive  basis  of  reality  ;  and 
thus  he  gave  up  men  too  easily.  In  Bos¬ 
well’s  account  of  Johnson’s  conversations,  or 
rather  monologues,  fool  and  coxcomb  as  he 
was,  always  equal  to  the  occasion,  his  facul¬ 
ties  seem  to  have  been  enlarged  and  dis¬ 
tended  in  straining  to  reach  the  heights  of 
the  sublime  colloquy.  Johnson  never  de¬ 
scended  to  the  level  of  his  companion’s  in¬ 
tellect,  and  thus  it  was  kept  always  on  the 
stretch,  and  the  earnestness  of  attention  re¬ 
quired,  even  quite  to  understand  him,  fixed 
the  memory.  In  Goethe,  on  the  contrary, 
we  have  always  the  amiable  old  man  recol¬ 
lecting  the  weakness  of  his  associate,  and 
tempering  his  communications  to  what  could 
be  received ;  and  the  effect  is,  that  we  often 
have  little  other  record  of  a  delightful  day 
passed  with  him,  than  a  statement  of  the 
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biographer  that  he  quite  forgot  everything 
said.  In  our  literature  we  have  something 
like  this ;  all  that  poor  Byron  uttered  over 
his  gin  and  water — all  that  was  least  worthy 
of  him,  and  that  could  only  have  been  uttered 
when  neither  he  nor  his  companions  were  in 
the  possession  of  their  ordinary  powers — 
all  that  was  said  in  a  key  lower  than  that  to 
which  his  mind  was  ordinarily  tuned,  and 
which  we  must  suppose,  as  far  as  it  was  the 
flow  of  anything  like  conscious  thought,  to 
have  been  accommodated  to  the  intellect  of 
inferiors — has  been  brought  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  ;  and  it  is  really  astonishing  how  little  of 
anything  he  has  said  was  recollected.  The 
fact  is,  that  no  attention  was  given  to  it  at  the 
time  it  was  uttered,  and  without  attention 
memory  cannot  exist.  Eckermann’s  was, 
however,  honest  idolatry,  and  he  would  have 
regarded  it  as  sacrilege  to  have  uttered  in 
the  name  of  his  daimon  anything  that  he  had 
not  heard  Sometimes,  when  in  the  oracu¬ 
lar  presence,  he  seems  to  have  heard  but 
voices  and  words — voices  and  words  which, 
we  have  no  doubt,  would  have  been  sug¬ 
gestive  to  others,  but  which  he  did  not  quite 
understand — nor  could  he,  nor  could  any 
man,  till  prepared  by  longer  communication 
with  Goethe  than  Eckermann  had  when  he 
first  began  to  make  notes  of  his  conversations. 
Sometimes  communications,  which  Goethe 
was  begginning  to  make,  are  broken  oflF  be¬ 
cause  Goethe  felt  that  he  was  addressing  a 
young  and  imperfectly  educated  man,  but 
more  often,  as  wc  have  before  intimated, 
while  the  tone  of  Goethe’s  conversation  is 
lowered  to  the  level  of  the  young  man’s 
mind  with  whom  he  is  talking,  this  very  cir¬ 
cumstance  leads  him  to  enunciate  in  the 
clearest  language  what  he  regards  as  ele¬ 
mentary  principles.  Eckermann’s  Conversa¬ 
tions  of  G<)ethe  may,  we  think,  be  regarded 
as  a  perfectly  truthful  book,  as  far  as  it  goes. 
It  is  not  like  the  miserable  rubbish  which 
Byron’s  friends  have  preserved,  or  invented, 
a  thing  to  be  utterly  disregarded  and  ignored, 
which,  where  it  has  some  foundation  in  fact, 
does  little  more  than  show  how  like  one 
drunken  man  is  to  another.  The  Byron 
anecdotes  are,  every  one  of  them,  rather  re- 
presenUUions  of  how  Byron  spoke,  than  of 
what  he  actually  said.  'The  form  of  dialogue 
gives  him  speaking,  but  it  is  Byron  when  he 
is  least  himself,  and  in  these  conversations  of 
Elckermann  it  is  pleasant  to  see  how  much 
better  Goethe  understood  the  English  poet, 
than  that  poet’s  every-day  companions  did. 

Elckermiinn  gives  an  account  of  his  first  din¬ 
ner  with  Goethe : — 


[Aug., 

“To-day,  I  dined  for  the  first  time  with  Goethe. 
No  one  w’as  present  except  Frau  von  Goethe,  Frau- 
lien  Ulrica,  and  little  Walter,  and  thus  we  were 
all  very  comfortable.  Goethe  appeared  now  solely 
as  father  of  a  family,  helping  to  all  the  dishes, 
carving  the  roast  fowls  with  great  dexterity,  and 
not  forgetting  between  whiles  to  fill  the  glasses. 
We  had  much  lively  chat  about  the  theatre,  young 
English  people,  and  other  topics  of  the  day ;  F rau- 
lein  Ulrica  was  especially  lively  and  entertaining. 
Goethe  was  generally  silent,  coming  out  only  now 
and  then  with  some  pertinent  remark.  From  time 
to  time  he  glanced  at  the  newspaper,  now  and  then 
reading  us- some  passages,  especially  about  the 
progress  of  the  Greeks. 

“  They  then  talked  about  the  necessity  of  my 
learning  English,  and  Goethe  earnestly  advised  me 
to  do  so,  particularly  on  account  of  Ijord  Byron  : 
saying,  that  a  character  of  such  eminenc.e  had 
never  existed  before,  and  probably  would  never 
come  again.  They  discussed  the  merits  of  the 
diflierent  teachers  here,  but  found  none  with  a  tho¬ 
roughly  good  pronunciation ;  on  which  account 
they  deemed  it  better  to  go  to  some  young  Eng¬ 
lishman. 

“  After  dinner,  Goethe  showed  me  some  experi¬ 
ments  relating  to  his  theory  of  colors.  The  sub¬ 
ject  was,  however,  new  to  me ;  I  neither  under¬ 
stood  the  phenomena,  nor  what  he  said  about  them. 
Nevertheless,  I  hoped  that  the  future  would  afford 
me  leisure  and  opportunity  to  initiate  myself  a  lit¬ 
tle  into  this  science.” — pp.  73,  74. 

The  poets  of  1823  are  most  of  them  dead 
and  gone,  and  their  works  have  gone  before 

them,  so  that  we  fear  our  renders  will  find 
little  interest  in  the  kind  of  details  about  their 
productions  which  these  volumes  contain — 
but  what  Goethe  says  of  them  is  true  of  others, 
and  is  applicable,  not  alone  to  the  period  in 
which  it  was  spoken,  but  to  our  own.  “  In¬ 
tellect,”  he  says,  "  and  some  poetry  cannot 
be  denied  to  them,  but  their  representations 
are  out  of  life.  They  strive  after  something 
beyond  their  powers ;  and  therefore  I  might 
call  them  forced  talents.”  lie  assented  to 
Eckermann’s  observation,  that  to  write  a  piece 
in  prose  would  be  the  true  touchstone  of  their 
tiilent,  and  he  added,  that  "  versification  en¬ 
hanced  r.nd  even  called  forth  poetic  feelings.” 

We  have  an  entry  of  October  the  27  th, 
1823. — Eckermann  was  invited  to  a  concert 
at  Goethe’s.  Eckermann,  every  now  and 

then,  shows  a  will  of  his  own;  and  he  had, 
like  other  people,  his  troubles,  and  his  fits  of 
the  sulks,  and  the  dumps.  His  landlady 
having  seen  him  out  of  sorts  all  the  morning, 
recommended  him  to  go  to  the  play  in  the 
evening,  and  talked  him  into  tolerable  temper 
by  praising  the  piece  that  was  to  be  perform¬ 
ed,  “The  Chess-Machine.”  While  he  was 
preparing  to  go  to  the  theatre,  Goethe’s  in¬ 
vitation  arriv^.  Well,  this  was,  in  its  way. 
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a  disappointment.  He  was,  he  thought,  in 
no  proper  humor  for  Goethe’s  grand  folk, 
and  an  hour  at  a  lively  comedy  was  just  the 
thing  for  him.  Still  there  was  a  fitness  in 
showing  himself  at  Goethe’s. 

“In  the  evening,  an  hour  before  the  theatre 
opened,  I  went  to  Goethe.  All  was  already  in 
movement  throughout  the  house.  As  I  passed,  1 
heard  them  tuning  the  piano  in  the  great  room,  as 
preparation  for  the  musical  entertainment. 

“  I  found  Goethe  alone  in  his  chamber ;  he  was 
already  dressed,  and  I  seemed  to  him  to  liave  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  right  moment.  ‘  You  shall  stay  with 
me  here,’  he  said,  ‘  and  we  will  entertain  one  ano¬ 
ther  till  the  arrival  of  the  others.’  I  thought,  ‘  Now 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  get  away  :  stop,  1  must ;  and, 
though  it  is  very  pleasant  to  l^  with  Goethe  alone, 
yet,  when  a  quantity  of  strange  gentlemen  and 
ladies  come,  I  shall  feel  quite  out  of  my  element’ 

“  I  walked  up  and  down  the  room  with  Goethe. 
Soon  the  theatre  became  the  subject  of  our 
discourse,  and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  repealing 
that  it  was  to  me  a  source  of  new  delight,  espe¬ 
cially  as  I  had  seen  scarce  anything  in  early  years, 
and  now  almost  every  piece  made  quite  a  fresh 
impression  upon  me.  ‘  Indeed,’  added  I,  ‘  I  feel  so 
much  about  it,  that  I  have  had  a  severe  contc.st 
with  myself,  notwithstanding  the  great  attractions 
of  your  evening  party.’ 

Well,’  said  Goethe,  stopping  short,  and  look¬ 
ing  at  me  with  kindness  and  dignity,  ‘  go  then ;  do 
not  constrain  yourself;  if  the  lively  play  this  eve¬ 
ning  suits  you  best,  is  more  suitable  to  your  ma)d, 
go  there.  You  have  music  here,  and  that  you  will 
often  have  again.’  ‘Then,’  said  I,  ‘I  will  go;  it 
will,  perhaps,  do  me  good  to  laugh.’  ‘  Stay  with 
me,  however,’  said  Goethe,  ‘  till  six  o’clock :  we 
shall  have  time  to  say  a  word  or  two.’ 

“  Stadelman  brought  in  two  wax  lights,  which 
he  set  on  the  table.  Goethe  desired  me  to  sit  down, 
and  he  would  give  me  something  to  read.  And 
what  should  this  be,  but  his  newest,  dearest  poem, 
his  ‘  Elegy  from  Maricnbad  !’ 

“  I  mtist  here  go  back  a  little  for  a  circumstance 
connected  with  this  poem.  Immediately  after 
Goethe's  return  from  Marienbad,  the  report  had 
been  spread  that  he  had  there  made  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  a  young  lady  equally  channing  in  ntind 
and  person,  and  had  been  inspired  with  a  pission 
for  her.  When  her  voice  was  heard  in  the  Brun- 
nen-Allee,  he  had  always  seized  his  hat,  and  has¬ 
tened  down  to  join  her.  He  had  missed  no  op¬ 
portunity  of  being  in  her  society,  and  had  passed 
happy  days :  the  parting  had  been  very  painful, 
and  he  had,  in  this  excited  state,  written  a  most 
beautiful  poem,  which,  however,  he  looked  upon 
as  a  sort  of  consecrated  thing,  and  kept  hid  from 
every  eye. 

“  I  believed  this  story,  because  it  not  only  per¬ 
fectly  accorded  with  his  bodily  vigor,  but  also  with 
the  productive  force  of  his  mind,  and  the  healthy 
freshness  of  his  heart.  I  had  long  had  a  great 
desire  to  see  the  poem  itself,  but  naturally  felt  un¬ 
willing  to  ask  Goethe.  I  had,  therefore,  to  con¬ 
gratulate  myself  on  the  fortunate  moment  which 
brought  it  tofore  me. 


“  He  had,  with  his  own  hand,  written  these  ver¬ 
ses,  in  Roman  characters,  on  fine  vellum  paper, 
and  fastened  them  with  a  silken  cord  into  a  red 
morocco  case ;  so  that,  from  the  outside,  it  was 
obvious  that  he  prized  this  manuscript  above  all 
the  rest. 

“  I  read  it  with  great  delight,  and  found  that 
every  line  confirmed  the  common  report.  The  first 
verse,  however,  intimated  that  the  acquaintance 
was  not  first  made,  but  only  renewed,  at  this  time. 
The  poem  revolV^sd  constantly  on  its  own  axis,  and 
seemed  always  to  return  to  the  point  whence  it 
began.  The  close,  wonderfully  broken  off,  made 
quite  a  deep  and  singular  impression. 

“  When  I  had  finished,  Goethe  came  to  me  again. 

‘  VV’ell,’ said  he,  ‘  there  I  have  shown  you  some¬ 
thing  good.  But  yon  shall  tell  me  what  you  think 
a  few  days  hence.’  I  was  very  glad  that  Goethe, 
by  these  words,  excused  me  from  passing  a  judg¬ 
ment  at  the  moment ;  for  the  impression  was  too 
new,  and  too  hastily  received,  to  allow  me  to  say 
anything  that  was  appropriate. 

“  Goethe  promi'cd  to  let  me  sec  it  again  in  some 
tranquil  hour.  The  lime  for  the  theatre  had  now 
arrived,  and  we  separated  with  an  affectionate 
pressure  of  the  hand. 

“The  ‘Chess-machine,’  w’as,  perhaps,  a  good 
piece,  well  acted,  but  1  saw  it  not — my  thoughts 
were  with  Goethe. 

“  When  the  play  wa.s  over,  I  passed  by  his 
house  ;  it  was  all  lighted  up ;  I  heard  music  from 
within,  and  regretted  that  1  had  not  stayed  there.” 
— pp.  78,  81. 

In  a  day  or  two  after,  Eckermann  sent 
Goethe  a  few  poems  which  he  had  written 
that  summer  at  Jena,  and  when  they  next 
met  (October  29),  the  following  scene  occur¬ 
red  : — 

“  This  evening  I  went  to  Goethe  just  as  they 
were  lighting  the  candles.  I  found  him  in  a  very 
animated  state  of  mind;  his  ryes  sparkled  with 
the  reflection  of  the  candle-light ;  his  whole  ex¬ 
pression  was  oneof cheerfulness,  youth,  and  power. 

“  As  he  walked  up  and  down  with  me,  he  Iregan 
immediately  to  speak  of  the  poems  which  I  sent 
him  yesterday. 

“  ‘  I  understand  now,’  said  he,  ‘  why  you  talked 
to  me  at  Jena,  of  writing  a  poem  on  the  seasons. 

I  now  advise  you  to  do  so;  begin  at  once  with 
Winter.  You  seem  to  have  a  special  sense  and 
feeling  for  natural  objects. 

“  ‘  Only  two  words  would  I  say  about  your  po¬ 
ems.  You  stand  now  at  that  point  where  yon 
must  necessarily  break  through  to  the  really  high 
and  difficult  part  of  art — the  apprehension  of  what 
is  individual.  You  must  do  some  degree  of  violence 
to  yourself  to  get  out  of  the  Idea.  You  have  talent, 
and  liavc  got  so  far ;  now  you  musl  do  this.  You 
have  been  lately  at  Tiefurt ;  tliat  might  now  afford 
a  subject  for  the  attempt.  You  may  perhaps  go 
to  Tiefurt  and  look  at  it  three  or  four  times  before 
you  win  from  it  the  characteristic  side,  and  bring 
all  your  means  {motivt)  together ;  but  spare  not 
I  your  toil ;  study  it  tliroughout,  and  then  represent 
I  It ;  the  subject  is  well  worth  this  trouble.  I  sliould 
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hive  niied  it  long  ago,  bnt  I  could  not ;  for  I  have 
lived  through  those  circamstances,  and  my  being 
is  so  intera'oven  with  them,  that  details  press 
upon  me  with  too  great  fullness.  But  you  come 
as  a  stranger ;  you  let  the  Castellan  tell  yon  the 
past,  and  yon  will  see  only  what  is  present,  pro¬ 
minent,  and  signihcant.’ 

‘‘  I  promised  to  try,  bnt  could  not  deny  that  this 
subject  seemed  to  me  very  far  out  of  my  way,  and 
very  difficult. 

“‘I  know  very  well,”  said  he,  “that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  ;  but  the  apprehension  and  representation  of 
the  individual  is  the  very  life  of  art.  Besides, 
while  you  content  yourself  with  generalities, 
every  one  can  imitate  you  ;  but,  in  the  particular, 
no  one  can — and  why  1  because  no  others  have 
experienced  exactiv  the  same  thing. 

“  ‘  And  you  neeti  not  fear  lest  what  is  peculiar 
should  not  meet  with  sympathy.  Each  character, 
however  peculiar  it  may  be,  and  each  object 
which  you  can  represent,  from  the  stone  up  to 
man,  ha.s  generality ;  for  there  is  repetition  every¬ 
where,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  found  only  once 
in  the  wor'd.’” — pp  81-83. 

Wo  do  not  know  the  precise  relation  in 
which  Eckermann  stood  with  Goethe.  It 
seems  to  have  been  something  of  secretary 
or  amanuensis ;  and  his  proper  business,  as 
far  as  we  can  see  through  the  cloud  of  gen¬ 
eral  terms,  which  may  mean  anything  or 
nothing,  would  appear  to  have  been  conduct¬ 
ing  the  correspondence  between  Goethe  and 
the  publishers  occupied  in  the  new  edition  of 
his  works.  That  he  was  paid  for  those  ser¬ 
vices,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  though  we  do 
not  find  this  stated  in  so  many  words. 
While  he  is  occasionally — nay,  frequently,  at 
Goethe’s  great  parties,  we  find  Goethe,  at 
these  times,  leaving  the  general  company  and 
receiving  Eckermann  apart.  We  give  an  in¬ 
stance.  Everything  we  know  of  Goethe 
illustrates  his  good  nature.  Eckermann’s 
book  has  this,  if  no  greater  value,  that  it  will 
dispossess  people  of  the  notion  of  Goethe  be¬ 
ing  not  a  man,  but  a  piece  of  sculpture,  which 
seems  to  be  the  popular  impression. 

“  I  went  to  Goethe  at  five  o’clock.  I  heard 
them,  as  I  came  up  stairs,  laughing  very  loud, 
and  talking  in  the  great  room.  The  servant  said 
that  the  Polish  lady  dined  there  to  day,  and  that 
the  company  had  not  yet  left  the  table.  I  was 
going  away,  but  he  said  he  had  orders  to  announce 
me,  and  that  perhaps  his  master  would  be  glad  of 
my  arrival,  as  it  was  now  late.  I  let  him  have 
his  way,  and  waited  awhile,  after  which  Goethe 
came  out  in  a  very  cheerful  mood,  and  took  me 
to  the  opposite  room.  My  visit  seemed  to  please 
him.  He  had  a  bottle  of  wine  brought  at  once, 
and  filled  for  me,  and  occasionally  for  himself. 

‘  Before  1  forget,’  said  he,  looking  about  the 
table  for  something,  ‘  let  me  give  you  a  concert- 
ticket  Madame  iszymanowska  gives,  to-morrow 
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evening,  a  public  concert  at  the  Stsdthans,  and 
you  must  not  fail  to  be  there.'  I  replied  that  I 
certainly  should  not  repeat  my  late  folly.  *  They 
say  she  plays  very  well,’  I  added.  ‘Admirably,’ 
said  Goethe.’  ‘As  well  as  Hummel  ?’  asked  I. 
‘You  must  remember,’  said  Goethe, ‘that  she  is 
nut  only  a  great  performer,  bnt  a  beautiful  woman ; 
and  this  lends  a  charm  to  all  she  does.  Her  exe¬ 
cution  is  masterly — astonishing,  indeed.’  ‘  And 
has  she  also  great  power?’  said  I.  ‘Yes,’ said 
he,  ‘  great  power ;  and  that  is  what  is  most  re¬ 
markable  in  her,  because  we  do  not  often  find  it  in 
ladies.’  I  said  that  1  was  delighted  with  the 
prospect  of  hearing  her  at  last. 

“  Secretary  Krauter  came  in  to  consult  about 
the  librarv.  Goethe,  when  he  left  us,  praised  his 
talent  anJ  integrity  in  business. 

“  1  then  turned  the  conversation  to  the  ‘  Jour¬ 
ney  through  Frankfort  and  Stuttgard  into  Swit¬ 
zerland,  in  1797,’  the  manuscript  of  which  he  had 
lately  given  me,  and  which  I  had  already  diligently 
studied-  I  spoke  of  his  and  Meyer’s  reflections 
on  the  $ulyecl$  of  plastic  art.  ‘  Ay,’  said  Goethe, 

‘  what  can  be  more  important  than  the  subject, 
and  what  is  all  the  science  of  art  without  it  7  All 
talent  is  wasted  if  the  subject  is  unsuitable.  It  is 
because  modern  artists  have  no  worthy  subjects, 
that  people  are  so  hampered  in  all  the  art  of  mod¬ 
ern  times.  From  this  cause  we  all  suffer.  I 
myself  have  not  been  able  to  renounce  my  mod¬ 
ernness. 

“‘  Very  few  artists,’  he  continued,  ‘are  clear 
on  this  point,  or  know  what  will  really  be  satis¬ 
factory.  For  instance,  they  paint  my  ‘  Fisher¬ 
man  ’  as  the  subject  of  a  picture,  and  do  not  think 
that  it  cannot  be  painted.  In  this  ballad,  nothing 
is  expressed  but  the  charm  in  water  wliich  tempts 
us  to  bathe  in  summer ;  there  is  noUiing  else  in 
it :  and  how  can  that  be  painted  ?’ 

“  I  mentioned  how  pleased  I  was  to  see  how, 
in  that  journey,  he  had  taken  an  interest  in  every¬ 
thing,  and  apprehended  everything;  shape  and 
situation  of  mountains,  with  their  species  of  stone ; 
soil,  rivers,  cloud.s,  air,  wind,  and  weather;  then 
cities,  with  their  origin  and  growth,  architecture, 
painting,  theatres,  municipal  regulations  and  po¬ 
lice,  trade,  economy,  laying  out  of  streets,  varie¬ 
ties  of  human  race,  manner  of  living,  peculiari¬ 
ties;  then  again,  politics,  martial  affiairs,  and  a 
hundred  things  beside. 

“  He  answered,  ‘  But  you  find  no  word  upon 
music,  because  that  was  not  within  my  sphere. 
Each  traveler  should  know  what  he  has  to  see, 
and  what  properly  belongs  to  him,  on  a  journey.’ 

“  The  Chancellor  came  in.  He  talked  a  little 
with  Goethe,  and  then  spoke  to  me  very  kindly, 

^  and  with  much  acuteness,  about  a  little  paper 
which  he  had  lately  read.  He  soon  returned  to 
the  ladies,  among  whom  I  heard  the  sound  of  a 
piano. 

“  When  he  had  left  us,  Goethe  spoke  highly  of 
him,  and  said,  ‘  All  the.se  excellent  men,  with 
whom  you  are  now  placed  in  so  pleasant  a  rela¬ 
tion,  make  what  I  call  a  home,  to  which  one  is 
always  willing  to  return.’ 

“  I  said  that  I  already  began  to  perceive  the 
beneficial  effects  of  my  pre.sent  situation,  and  that 
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I  foand  rayaelf  gradually  leaving  my  ideal  aad 
theoretic  tendeucioa,  and  more  and  more  able  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  present  moment. 

“  ‘  It  wonid  be  a  pity,”  said  Goethe,  ‘  if  it  were 
not  so.  Only  persist  m  this,  and  hold  fast  by  the 
present.  Every  situation — nay,  every  moment — 
la  of  infinite  worth ;  for  it  is  the  representative  of 
a  whole  eternity.’ 

“  After  a  short  pause,  I  turned  the  conversation 
to  Tiefurt,  and  the  mode  of  treating  it.  ‘  The  sub¬ 
ject,’  said  I,  ‘  is  complex,  and  it  will  be  diSicult  to 
give  it  proper  form.  It  would  be  most  convenient 
to  me  to  treat  it  in  prose.’ 

“  •  For  that,  said  Goethe,  ‘  the  subject  is  not  snf- 
Aciently  significant.  The  soK^alled  didactic,  de¬ 
scriptive  form  would,  on  the  whole,  be  eligible ; 
but  even  that  is  not  perfectly  appropriate.  The 
best  'oetbod  will  be  to  tit  at  the  subject  in  ten  or 
twelve  separate  little  poems,  in  rhyme,  but  in  va¬ 
rious  measures  and  forms,  such  as  the  various 
sides  and  views  demand,  by  which  means  light 
will  be  given  to  the  whole.’  This  advice  1  at 
once  adopted  as  judicious.  ‘  Why,’  indeed,’  con¬ 
tinued  he,  *  should  you  not  for  once  use  dramatic 
means,  and  write  a  cnoversation  or  so  with  the 
gardener  7  By  this  fragmentary  method  you  make 
your  task  easy,  and  can  better  bring  out  the  vari¬ 
ous  characteristic  sides  of  the  subject.  A  great, 
comprehensive  whole,  on  the  other  hand,  is  always 
difficult ;  and  he  who  attempts  it  seldom  produces 
anything  complete.’  ” — pp.  8  t-88. 

Goethe,  a  few  days  after,  spoke  of  one  of 
his  own  poems.  He  read  the  poem  aloud, 
but  he  had  a  cold,  and  Eckermann  lost  much  | 
of  it.  He  tells  us,  too,  that  Goethe’s  “  per¬ 
sonal  presence  was  unfavorable  to  entire  ab¬ 
straction.”  No  doubt  it  was,  even  to  a  man’s 
secretary ;  no  man  should  read  a  poem  of  his 
own  aloud.  It  is  what  may  be  called  an 
ungentlemanly  thing  to  do  so.  People  should 
break  themselves  of  vicious  habits  of  the 
kind ;  and  it  is  plain,  from  this  incident,  that 
the  old  courtier  had  something  yet  to  learn 
from  the  world.  Eckermann  took  the  manu¬ 
script  into  his  own  hands,  and  the  letters 
then  assumed  something  like  meaning  to  his 
experienced  eye ;  he  read  to  himself,  and  the 
more  he  read,  and  the  less  he  looked  at  the 
author,  the  more  significant  did  the  words 
appear ;  at  last,  that  which  at  first  was  little 
better  than  mere  sound,  became  instinct  with 
a  higher  life,  and  the  poem  seemed  a  con¬ 
summate  work  of  art.  At  last  the  scribe 
looked  up  from  his  desk — caught  his  master’s 
eye — ventured  to  say  what  he  thought  both 
of  the  subject  and  the  execution  of  the  poem. 
The  subject  was  the  Paria — “  The  glorifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Paria  was  the  subject,  and  it  was 
treated  as  a  Trilogy.”  In  reply  to  Ecker- 
mann’s  remark,  Gothe  said,  “  the  treatment 
is  very  terse,  and  one  must  go  deep  into  it 
to  seize  the  meaning.  1  have  borne  this 
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subject  about  with  me  for  forty  years,  so 
that  it  had  time  to  get  clear  of  anything  ex¬ 
traneous.” 

“  ‘  It  will  produce  an  effect,’  said  I,  *  when  it 
comes  before  the  public.’ 

“  ‘  All,  the  public !’  sighed  Gothe. 

“  *  Would  it  not  be  well,’  said  I, ‘to  aid  the  com¬ 
prehension,  and  to  add  an  explanation  as  we  do 
to  pictures,  when  we  endeavor  to  give  life  to  what 
is  actually  present,  by  describing  the  preceding 
circumstances  7’ 

“  ‘  I  think  not,’  said  he  ;  *  with  pictures  it  is  an¬ 
other  matter ;  but,  as  a  poem  is  already  expressed 
in  words,  one  word  only  cancels  another.’ 

“  I  thought  Goethe  was  here  very  happy  in 
pointing  out  the  rock  on  which  those  who  inter- 

Err  *.  I  cems  are  commonly  wrecked.  Still  it  may 
e  questioned  whetlier  it  be  n^  possible  to  avoid 
this  rock,  and  affix  some  explanatory  words  to  a 
poem,  without  at  all  injuring  the  delicacy  of  its 
inner  life.’ — p.  89. 

Goethe  was  an  accurate  observer  of  every 
change  of  weather,  and  read  the  signs  in  the 
heavens  with  unerring  accuracy.  Here  is  a 
curious  instance.  The  entry  is  otherwise 
worth  preserving: — 

“Some  days  ago,  as  I  was  walking  one  fine 
I  afternoon  towards  Erfurih,  I  was  joined  by  an  el¬ 
derly  man,  whom  I  supposed,  from  his  appearance, 
to  be  an  opulent  citizen.  We  had  not  talked 
together  long,  before  the  conversation  Itmed 
upon  Goethe,  1  asked  him,  whether  he  knew 
Goethe.  ‘  Know  him  7’  said  he,  with  some  d^ 
light  ;  ‘  I  was  his  valet  almost  twenty  years.’  He 
tiMn  launched  into  tlie  praises  of  his  former  mas¬ 
ter.  1  begged  to  hear  something  of  Goethe’s 
youth,  and  he  gladly  consented  to  gratify  me. 

“‘When  I  first  lived  with  him,’  said  he, ‘he 
might  have  been  about  twenty-seven  years  old ; 
he  was  thin,  nimble,  and  elegant  in  his  persmi.  I 
could  easily  have  carried  him  in  my  arms.’ 

“  I  asked  him  whether  Goethe,  in  that  early 
part  of  his  life  here,  had  not  been  very  gay. 

‘  Certainly,’  replied  he,  ‘  he  was  always  gay  with 
the  gay,  but  never  when  they  passed  a  certain 
limit ;  in  that  ca.se  he  usually  became  grave.  Al¬ 
ways  working  and  seeking ;  his  mind  always 
bent  on  art  and  science  ;  that  was  generally  the 
way  with  my  master.  The  duke  often  visited  him 
in  the  evening,  and  then  they  often  talked  on 
'  learned  topics  till  late  at  night,  so  that  I  got  ex¬ 
tremely  tired  and  wondered  when  the  duke  would 
go.  Even  then  he  was  interested  in  natural 
science. 

“  ‘  One  time  he  rang  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
and  when  I  entered  his  room  I  found  be  had  roll¬ 
ed  his  iron  bed  to  the  window,  and  was  lying 
there,  looking  out  upon  the  heavens,  “  Have  you 
seen  nothing  in  the  sky  7”  asked  he ;  and  when  I 
answered  in  tlie  negative,  he  bade  me  run  to 
the  guard-house,  arm  ask  the  man  on  duty  if  he 
had  seen  nothing.  I  went  there  *,  the  tpta^  said 
be  had  seen  nothing,  and  1  returned  with  ths 
30 
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aoBwer  to  my  master,  who  was  still  in  the  same 
position,  lying  in  his  b^,  and  gazing  upon  the  sky. 
‘  Listen,’  said  he  to  me ;  *  this  is  an  important 
moment ;  there  is  now  an  earthquake,  or  one  is 
jast  going  to  take  place;  then  he  made  me  sii 
down  on  the  bed,  and  showed  me  by  what  signs 
he  knew  this.’ 

“  I  asked  the  good  old  man  what  sort  of  wea¬ 
ther  it  was.” 

“  ‘  It  was  very  cloudy,’  he  replied ;  *  no  air 
stirring ;  very  still  and  sultry.’ 

“  I  asked  if  he  at  once  believed  there  was  an 
earthquake,  on  Goethe’s  word. 

“  ‘  Yes,’  said  he,  ‘  1  believed  it,  for  things  always 
happened  as  he  said  they  would.  Next  day  he 
related  his  observations  at  court,  when  a  lady 
whispered  to  her  neighbor,  ‘  Only  listen,  Goethe 
is  dreaming.’  But  the  duke,  and  all  the  men 
present,  believed  Goethe,  and  the  correctness  of 
his  observations  was  soon  confirmed  ;  for,  in  a  few 
weeks,  the  news  came  that  a  part  of  Messina,  on 
that  ni^t,  had  been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.” 
— pp.  91,  92. 

The  day  before  a  performance  of  Schil¬ 
ler’s  Wallenstein,  Elckennann  complained  to 
Goethe  of  the  high-wrought  scenes  in  Schil¬ 
ler  being  often  untrue  to  nature.  His  philo¬ 
sophy,  Eckermann  said,  injured  his  poetry. 
Whatever  he  could  conceive  could  not,  he 
thought,  but  be  conformable  to  truth  and 
reality,  and  thus  truth  and  reality  were  vio¬ 
lated  by  excess.  The  feeling  was  often 
perfectly  just  in  its  elementary  condition,  or 
as  conceived  by  the  poet,  but  was  refined 
away  into  mere  film,  or  was  exaggerated  into 
something  monstrous.  Goethe,  in  reply,  told 
Eckermann  of  Schiller’s  torturing  himself  by 
philosophical  disquisitions,  and  described  “  his 
letters  to  Humboldt’’ — many  of  which  have 
been  since  printed — in  these  unblest  days 
of  speculation,”  as  Goethe  calls  them  : — 

“  ‘  It  was  not  Schiller’s  plan,’  continued  Goethe, 
"to  go  to  work  with  a  certain  unconsciousness, 
and  as  it  were  instinctively ;  be  was  forced,  on 
the  contrary,  to  reflect  on  all  be  did.  Hence  it 
was  that  lie  never  could  leave  ofl*  talking  about 
his  poetical  projects,  and  thus  he  discussed  with 
me  all  his  late  pieces,  scene  after  scene. 

“  ‘  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contrary  to  my 
nature  to  talk  over  my  poetic  plans  with  anybody 
— even  with  Schiller.  I  carried  everything  about 
me  in  silence,  and  usually  nothing  was  known  to 
anyone  till  the  whole  was  completed.  When  I 
showed  Schiller  my  *  Hermann  and  Dorothea’ 
finished,  he  was  astonished,  for  I  liad  said  not  a 
syllable  to  him  of  any  such  plan. 

“  ‘  But  I  am  curious  to  hear  what  you  will  say 
of  “Wallenstein”  to-morrow.  You  will  see  no¬ 
ble  forms,  and  the  piece  will  make  an  impression 
on  yon  such  as  you  probably  do  not  dream  of.” — 
pp.  94,  95. 

Through  the  whole  of  this  winter  (1823) 
Goethe  was  poor  in  health.  His  feet  swelled. 
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and  there  were  symptoms  of  dropsy.  Thh, 
when  a  man  is  at  the  wrong  side  of  seventy, 
looks  serious.  Old  age  is  itself  a  disease,  or 
something  like  it,  but  the  Germans  would 
not  see  old  age  in  their  great  poet — and  life 
was  still  strong,  as  appeared  by  bis  having 
outweathered  nine  or  ten  winters  more.  Eck¬ 
ermann  thought  he  had  found  out  the  cause, 
nay,  and  the  cure — and  he  thought  a  visit  to 
Marienbad  would  probably  be  restorative. 

”  His  disease,’’  said  he,  "  does  not  appear 
to  be  altogether  physical.  It  seems  more 
likely  that  the  violent  afifection  which  he 
formed  for  a  young  lad^  at  Marienbad  in  the 
summer,  and  which  he  is  now  trying  to  over¬ 
come,  may  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  his 
present  illness.” 

Goethe,  in  theorizing  on  color  and  on  the 
laws  of  light,  thought  he  had  made  some 
discoveries,  and  we  believe  that  much  of  what 
he  has  written  on  the  subject  is  found  by  art¬ 
ists  to  be  of  important  practical  account. 
He,  however,  believed  that  he  had  wholly 
disproved  all  former  theories,  and  he  resent¬ 
ed  the  blind  obstinacy,  as  he  thought,  of  sci¬ 
entific  men  who  would  not  assent  to  his 
claims.  The  narrow-mindedness  of  the  per¬ 
sons  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  natural 
sciences  was  often  the  subject  of  his  dis¬ 
course,  and  more  especially  the  temper  in 
which  they  squabbled  about  priority  in  their 
discoveries  : — 

“  *  There  is  nothing,’  said  Goethe,  *  through 
which  1  have  learned  to  know  mankind  better, 
than  through  my  philosophical  exertions.  It  has 
cost  me  a  great  deal,  and  has  been  attended  with 
annoyance,  but  I  nevertheless  rejoice  that  I  have 
gain^  the  experience.’ 

“  1  remarked,  that  in  the  sciences,  the  egotism 
of  men  appears  to  be  excited  in  a  peculiar  manner ; 
and  when  this  is  once  called  into  actiou,  all  infir¬ 
mities  of  character  very  soon  appear. 

“  *  Scientific  questions,’  answered  Goethe, '  are 
very  often  questions  of  existence.  A  single  dis¬ 
covery  may  make  a  man  renowned,  and  lay  the 
foundation  of  his  worldly  prosperity.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that,  in  the  sciences,  there  prevails 
this  great  severity,  this  pertinacity,  and  this  jeal¬ 
ousy  concerning  tlie  discovery  of  another.  In  the 
sphere  of  esthetics,  everything  is  deemed  more 
venial ;  the  thoughts  are,  more  or  less,  an  innate 
property  of  all  mankind,  with  respect  to  which 
the  only  point  is  the  treatment  and  execution — 
and  naturally  enough  little  envy  is  excited.  A 
single  idea  may  give  foundation  for  a  hundred 
epigrams  ;  and  the  question  is,  merely,  which 
poet  has  been  able  to  embody  this  idea  in  the  most 
effective  and  most  beautiful  manner.’ 

“  *  But  in  science  the  treatment  is  nothing,  and 
aJI  the  effect  lies  in  the  discovery.  There  is  here 
little  that  is  universal  and  subjective,  for  the  iso¬ 
lated  manifestations  of  the  laws  of  nature  lie 
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without  us — all  sphynz  like,  motionless,  6rm, 
and  dumb.  Every  new  phenomenon  that  is  ob¬ 
served  is  a  discovery — every  discovery  a  property. 
Now,  only  let  a  singfle  person  meddle  with  pro¬ 
perty,  and  man  will  soon  be  at  hand  with  all  his 
passions. 

“  ‘  However,’  continued  Goethe,  ‘  in  the  sci¬ 
ences,  that  also  is  looked  upon  as  property  which 
has  been  handed  down  or  taught  at  the  univer¬ 
sities.  And  if  any  one  advances  anything  now 
which  contradicts,  perhaps  threatens  to  overturn, 
the  creed  which  we  have  for  years  repeated,  and 
have  handed  to  others,  all  passions  are  raised 
against  him,  and  every  efTort  is  made  to  crush  him. 
People  resist  with  all  their  might;  they  act  as  if 
they  neither  heard  nor  could  comprehend  ;  they 
speak  of  the  new  view  with  contempt,  as  if  it  were 
not  worth  the  trouble  of  even  so  much  as  an  inves¬ 
tigation  or  regard,  and  thus  a  new  truth  may  wait 
a  lonw  time  before  it  can  make  its  way.  A 
Frenchman  said  to  a  friend  of  mine,  concerning 
my  theory  of  colors, — ‘  We  have  worked  for  filly 
rears  to  establish  and  strengthen  the  kingdom  of 
Newton,  and  it  will  require  filly  years  more  to 
overthrow  it.’  The  body  of  mathematicians  has 
endeavored  to  make  my  name  so  suspected  in 
science  that  people  are  afraid  of  even  mentioning 
it.  Some  time  ago,  a  pamphlet  fell  into  my  hands, 
in  which  subjects  connected  with  the  theory  of 
colors  were  treated  :  the  author  appeared  quite 
imbued  with  my  theory,  and  had  deuced  every¬ 
thing  from  the  same  fundamental  principles.  I  read 
the  publication  with  great  delight,  but  to  my  no 
small  surprise,  found  that  the  author  did  not  once 
mention  my  name.  The  enigma  was  afterwards 
solved.  A  mutual  friend  called  on  me,  and  con¬ 
fessed  to  me  that  the  clever  young  author  had 
wished  to  establish  his  reputaton  by  the  pamphlet, 
and  had  justly  feared  to  compromise  him-sclf  with 
the  learnt  world,  if  he  ventured  to  support  by  my 
name  the  views  he  was  expounding.  Tlie  little 
pamphlet  was  successful,  and  the  ingenious  young 
author  has  since  introduced  himself  to  me  person¬ 
ally,  and  made  his  excuses.’” — pp.  107-109. 

Eckermann’s  journal  is  much  more  conve¬ 
niently  arranged  in  this  English  translation 
than  in  the  original.  In  the  original,  two 
volumes  were  first  published,  and  the  curiosity 
of  the  public  excited  by  these  led  to  the 
publication  of  a  third.  The  order  of  time 
IS  thus  broken  in  the  original.  The  trans¬ 
lator  has  remedied  this — inserting  whatever 
is  introduced  in  the  third  volume  according 
to  its  chronological  order.  In  America  the 
two  first  volumes  had  already  been  translated, 
but  what  is  now  added  from  the  third  has 
not,  we  believe,  appeared  in  English,  except 
in  these  volumes,  and  the  supplemental  mat¬ 
ter  is,  we  think  for  the  most  part,  of  greater 
interest  than  the  rest.  The  first  entries  which 
we  have  in  1824  are  well  worth  studying, 
though  they  scarcely  admit  of  abridgement. 

They  open  with  an  amusing  dialogue  be¬ 


tween  Goethe  and  a  young  man,  who  siud 
he  was  near  falling  in  love  with  a  charming 
girl,  “  although  her  understanding  would  not 
exactly  be  called  brilliant.”  “  As  if,”  said 
Goethe,  “  love  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
understanding.  The  things  we  love  in  a 
young  lady  are  something  very  different  from 
the  understanding.  We  love  in  her  beauty, 
playfulness,  trustingness,  character,  faults, 
caprices  ;  but  we  do  not  love  her  understand¬ 
ing.  The  understanding  is  not  that  which 
fires  the  heart,  or  which  awakens  passion.” 
This  topic  disposed  of — which  it  was  during 
dinner — next  came  Shakspeare ;  and  during 
the  talk  about  him,  Eckermann  and  Goethe 
were  alone,  so  that  it  was  something  more 
of  an  essay.  Goethe  thought  himself  lucky 
in  not  having  been  an  Englishman,  and  in  not 
knowing  Shakspeare  in  his  own  earlier  days. 
The  existence  to  him  of  anything  so  great  as 
Shakspeare,  would  have  dwarfed  his  crea¬ 
tive  power,  and  the  development  of  his  own 
poetic  faculty  been  checked  and  blighted. 
His  genius  would,  in  such  circumstances, 
have  been  thwarted,  and  sought  some  other 
outlet  of  expression.  Eckermann  said,  that 
if  one  thought  of  Shakspeare  as  transformed 
into  a  German,  and  compared  him  with  any¬ 
thing  in  German  literature,  his  gigantic  great¬ 
ness  would  appear  miraculous  ;  that  thought 
of  in  connection  with  the  literature  of  nis 
country,  of  his  contemporaries,  and  immedi¬ 
ate  successors,  the  miracle  ceases,  and  while 
he  remains  a  being  of  the  most  exalted  mag¬ 
nitude,  that  his  works  seem  of  human  achieve¬ 
ment,  and,  as  such,  to  be  referred  not  to  the 
man,  but  to  the  productive  atmosphere  of  his 
age  and  time.  “You  are  right,”  replied 
Goethe ;  “  it  is  with  Shakspeare,  as  with  the 
mountains  of  Switzerland.  Transplant  Mont 
Blanc  at  once  into  the  large  plain  of  Lune- 
burg  Heath,  and  we  should  find  no  words  to 
express  our  wonder  at  its  magnitude.  Seek 
it,  however,  in  its  gigantic  home,  go  to  it 
over  its  immense  neighbors,  the  Jungfrau, 
the  Finsterarhom,  the  Eiger,  the  Wetter- 
born,  St.  Gothard,  and  Monte  Rosa ;  Mont 
Blanc  will,  indeed,  still  remain  a  giant,  but  it 
will  no  longer  produce  in  us  sucb  amazement.” 

“  ‘  Besides,  let  him  who  will  not  believe,’  con- 
tinned  Goethe,  ‘  that  much  of  Shakspeare’s  great¬ 
ness  appertains  to  his  great  vigorous  time,  only 
ask  himself  the  question,  whether  a  phenomenon 
so  astounding  would  be  possible  in  the  present 
England  of  1824,  in  these  evil  days  of  criticism 
and  hair-splitting  journals  7 

“  *  That  undisturbed,  innocent,  somnambnlato- 
ry  production,  by  which  alone  anything  great  can 
thrive,  is  no  longer  possible.  Our  talents  at  pre- 
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sent  lie  before  the  public.  The  daily  criticisms 
which  appear  in  fifty  different  places,  and  the 
gossip  that  is  caused  by  them  amongst  the  public, 
nrevent  the  appearance  of  any  sound  production. 

In  the  present  day,  he  who  does  not  keep  aloof 
frem  all  this,  and  isolate  himself  by  main  force, 
is  lost.  Through  the  bad,  chiefly  negative, 
•alhetical,  and  critical  tone  of  the  journals,  a  son 
of  half  culture  finds  its  way  into  the  masses  ;  but 
to  productive  talent  it  is  a  noxious  mist,  a  dropping 
poison,  which  destroys  the  tree  of  creative  power, 
m>m  the  ornamental  green  leaves  to  the  deepest 
pith  and  the  most  hidden  fibres. 

"*And  then  how  tame  and  weak  has  life  itself 
become  during  the  last  two  shabby  centuries. 
Where  do  we  now  meet  an  original  nature  7  and 
where  is  the  man  who  has  the  stren^h  to  be  true, 
and  to  show  himself  as  he  is  ?  This,  however, 
affects  the  poet,  who  must  find  all  within  himself, 
while  he  is  left  in  the  lurch  by  all  without.’  ” — 
pp.  116,  116. 

Parts  of  this  book  are  of  considerable  in¬ 
terest  to  students  of  German  literature, 
which,  however,  we  should  not  be  justified 
in  producing.  Indeed  the  passages  of  most 
value  could  not  easily  be  rendered  quite  in¬ 
telligible  to  the  English  reader,  as  they  con¬ 
sist  of  minute  criticism,  often  of  works  which 
never  made  their  way  to  this  country,  and 
often  of  those  which,  having  bad  their  day 
of  popularity,  are  almost  forgotten  in  their 
own.  Of  our  English  poets,  Goethe  most 
admired,  and  was  best  acquainted  with,  the 
works  of  Byron,  whose  genius  he  seems  to 
have  regarded,  in  its  power,  in  its  violence, 
in  its  disregard  of  conventionalities,  as  a 
type  or  symbol  of  the  revolutionary  age  in 
which  Byron’s  lot  was  cast.  There  is  some 
inconsistency  in  what  he  says  of  him,  as  at 
times  he  speaks  as  if  he  imagined  all  that 
Byron  could  do  was  already  done  ;  that  to 
have  produced  a  greater  number  of  works 
would  be  but  to  continue  to  exercise  an  art, 
but  that  all  which  he  could  do  to  extend  that 
art  had  been  already  accomplished.  At 
times  he  speaks  of  him  as  if  he  bad  been 
taken  away  before  the  full  development  of 
his  power  ;  but  over  Goethe’s  mind  this 
great  poet  exercised  an  almost  magic  influ¬ 
ence,  and  several  of  his  latter  works  exhibit 
his  careful  study  of  Byron.  Of  Scott  he 
often  speaks,  always  of  his  novels ;  and  we 
do  not  remember  any  passage  from  which  it 
would  appear  that  be  was  acquainted  with 
his  poetical  works.  Of  his  own  writings  be 
often  speaks,  and  always  in  a  manly  tone ; 
not  as  if  they  were  the  works  of  others,  or 
disturbing  himself  with  inculpatory  or  excul¬ 
patory  criticism,  but  as  one  perfectly  re¬ 
membering  the  feeling  in  which  they  were 
written,  a  feeling  which,  for  the  most  part. 


when  they  were  the  expression  of  any 
strong  passion,  he  bad  outgrown.  He  de¬ 
scribes  himself  in  Werthier,  and  in  the  earlier 
parts  of  Faust,  getting  rid  of  his  own  unrest, 
by  allowing  the  feeling  to  exhaust  itself  on 
expression.  The  heart  thus  terminated  and 
forgot  what  had  been  preying  on  it  when  it 
was  once  thoroughly  worked  out.  In  bis 
West-eastern  Divan,  one  section  is  called 
Das  Buck  des  Unmuths,  The  Book  of  Ill- 
Humor,”  in  which  he  pours  out  his  splenetic 
feeling  against  his  enemies  : — 

“  ‘  I  have,  however,’  continued  he,  ‘  been  very 
moderate;  if  I  had  uttered  all  that  had  vexed  me 
or  gave  me  trouble,  the  few  pages  would  soon 
have  swelled  to  a  volume. 

“  ‘  People  were  never  thoroughly  contented 
with  me,  but  always  wished  me  otherwise  than  it 
has  pleased  God  to  make  me.  They  were  also 
seldom  contented  with  my  productions.  When  I 
had  long  exerted  my  whole  soul  to  favor  the 
world  with  a  new  work,  it  still  desired  that  I 
should  thank  it  into  the  bargain  for  considering 
the  work  endurable.  If  any  one  praised  me,  I 
was  not  allowed,  in  self-congratulation,  to  receive 
it  as  a  well-merited  tribute  ;  but  people  expected 
from  me  some  modest  expression,  humbly  setting 
forth  the  total  unworthiness  of  my  person  and  my 
work.  However,  my  nature  opposed  this ;  and  I 
should  have  been  a  miserable  hypocrite  if  I  had 
so  tried  to  lie  and  dissemble.  Since  1  was  strong 
enough  to  show  myself  in  my  whole  truth,  just  as 
1  felt,  I  was  deemed  proud,  and  am  considered  so 
to  the  present  day. 

“  '  In  religious,  scientific,  and  political  matters, 

I  generally  brought  trouble  upon  myself,  because 
I  was  no  hypocrite,  and  had  the  courage  to  ex¬ 
press  what  I  felt. 

“  ‘  I  believed  in  God  and  in  Nature,  and  in  the 
triumph  of  good  over  evil ;  but  this  was  not 
enough  for  pious  souls ;  I  was  also  required  to  be¬ 
lieve  other  points,  which  were  opposed  to  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  my  soul  for  truth ;  besides,  I  did  not  see 
that  these  would  be  of  the  slightest  service  to  me. 
It  was  also  prejudicial  to  me  that  I  discovered 
Newton’s  theory  of  light  and  color  to  be  an  error, 
and  that  I  bad  the  courage  to  contradict  the  uni¬ 
versal  creed.  I  discoverM  light  in  its  purity  and 
truth,  and  I  considered  it  my  duty  t«  %ht  for  it. 
The  opposite  party,  however,  did  their  utmost  to 
darken  the  light;  for  they  maintained  that  shade 
is  a  fxirt light.  It  sounds  absurd  when  I  ex¬ 
press  it ;  but  so  it  is ;  for  tliey  said  that  colors, 
which  are  shadow  and  the  result  of  shade,  are 
light  itself;  or,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
are  the  beams  if  light,  broken  now  in  one  way,  now 
in  another.'” — pp.  119, 190. 

Speaking  of  the  latter  part  of  bis  biogra¬ 
phy,  which  he  was  this  year  engaged  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  publication,  Goethe  says : — 

‘  When  I  look  back  to  the  earlier  and  middle 
periods  of  my  life,  and  now  in  my  old  age  think 
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how  few  are  left  of  those  who  were  young  with  ■ 
me,  I  always  think  of  a  summer  residence  at  a 
bathing-place.  When  you  arrive,  you  make  ac¬ 
quaintance  and  friends  of  those  who  have  already 
been  there  some  time,  and  who  leave  in  a  few 
weeks.  The  loss  is  painful.  Then  yon  turn  to 
the  second  generation,  with  which  you  live  a  good 
while,  and  become  most  intimate.  But  this  goes 
also,  and  leaves  ns  alone  with  the  third,  which 
comes  just  as  we  are  going  away,  and  with 
which  we  have,  properly,  nothing  to  do. 

I  “  ‘  I  have  ever  been  esteemed  one  of  Fortune’s 
chiefest  favorites,  nor  will  I  complain  or  hnd  fault 
with  the  course  my  life  has  taken.  Yet,  truly, 
there  has  been  nothing  but  toil  and  care ;  and  I 
may  say  that,  in  all  my  seventy-five  years,  I  have 
never  had  a  month  of  genuine  comfort.  It  has 
been  the  perpetual  rolling  of  a  stone,  which  1  have 
always  had  to  raise  anew.  My  annals  will  ren¬ 
der  clear  what  I  now  say.  The  claims  upon  my 


activity,  both  from  within  and  without,  were  too 
numerous. 

“  ‘  My  real  happiness  was  my  poetic  medita¬ 
tion  and  production.  But  how  was  this  disturbed, 
limited,  and  hindered  by  my  external  position! 
Had  I  been  able  to  abstain  more  from  public  busi- 
ne.ss,  and  to  live  more  in  solitude,  I  should  have 
been  happier,  and  should  have  accomplished  much 
more  as  a  poet.  But,  soon  after  my  “  Goetz”  and 
“  VVerthier,”  that  saying  of  the  sage  was  verified 
for  me — “  If  you  do  anything  for  the  sake  of  the 
world,  it  will  take  good  care  that  yon  shall  not  do 
it  a  second  time.’  ’  — pp.  124,  125. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  for  fur¬ 
ther  extracts.  To  Mr.  Oxenford,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  public  are  greatly  indebted  for  what 
seems  a  faithful  translation,  and  what  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  very  interesting  book. 


[From  Chambari'i  Edinbargh  Jonriial  ] 
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Hatino  been  detained  by  the  illness  of  a 
relative  at  the  small  town  of  Beziers,  when 
traveling  a  few  years  since  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  finding  time  hang  somewhat 
heavily  on  my  hands  during  the  slow  pro¬ 
gress  of  my  companion’s  convalescence,  I 
took  to  wandering  about  the  neighborhood 
within  a  circle  of  four  or  five  miles,  inspect¬ 
ing  the  proceedings  of  the  agriculturists,  and 
making  acquaintance  with  the  country  peo- 
le.  On  one  of  these  excursions,  seeing  a 
igh  wall  and  an  iron  g^te,  I  turned -out  of 
my  road  to  take  a  peep  at  the  interior 
through  the  rails  ;  but  I  found  them  so  over¬ 
grown  with  creepers  of  one  sort  or  another, 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  distinguish  anything 
hut  a  house  which  stood  about  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  entrance.  Finding,  however, 
that  the  gale  was  not  c^uite  closed,  I  gave  it 
a  push ;  and  although  it  moved  quite  stiffly 
on  its  hinges,  and  grated  along  the  ground  as 
it  went,  1  contrived  to  force  an  aperture  wide 
enough  to  put  in  my  head.  What  a  scene 
of  desolation  was  there  !  The  house,  which 
was  built  of  dark-colored  bricks,  looked  as  if 
it  had  not  been  inhabited  for  a  century.  The 
roof  was  much  decayed,  the  paint  black  with 
age,  the  stone  steps  green  with  moss,  and 


the  windows  all  concealed  hy  discolored  and 
dilapidated  Venetian  blinds.  The  garden 
was  a  wilderness  of  weeds  and  overgrown 
rose-bushes  ;  and  except  one  broad  one,  in 
a  right  line  with  the  main-door  of  the  house, 
the  paths  were  no  longer  distinguishable. 
After  surveying  this  dismal  scene  for  some 
time,  I  came  away  with  a  strange  feeling  of 
curiosity.  “  Why  should  this  place  be  so  en¬ 
tirely  deserted  and  neglected  ?”  thought  I. 
It  was  not,  like  a  fortress,  a  castle,  or  an  ab¬ 
bey,  allowed  to  fall  into  ruins  from  extreme 
age,  because  no  longer  appropriate  to  the 
habits  of  the  period.  On  the  contrary,  the 
building  I  bad  seen  was  comparatively  mo¬ 
dern,  and  had  fallen  to  decay  merely  for 
want  of  those  timely  repairs  and  defences 
from  the  weather  that  ordinary  prudence 
prescribes.  “  Perhaps  there  is  some  sad  his¬ 
tory  attached  to  the  spot,”  I  thought ;  **  or 
perhaps  the  race  to  whom  it  belonged  have 
died  out ;  or  maybe  the  cause  of  its  destruc¬ 
tion  is  nothing  more  tragical  than  a  lawsuit.” 

As  I  returned,  I  inquired  of  a  woman  in 
the  nearest  village  if  she  could  tell  me  to 
whom  that  desolate  spot  belonged. 

”  To  a  Spaniard,”  she  answered,  ”  but  he 
is  dead !” 
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“  But  to  whom  does  it  belong  now  V*  I 
asked.  "Why  is  it  suffered  to  fall  into 
ruin  ?” 

"  I  don’t  know/’  she  said,  shaking  her  head, 
and  re-entering  the  hovel,  at  the  door  of 
which  she  had  been  standing. 

During  dinner  that  day,  I  asked  the  host 
of  the  inn  if  be  knew  the  place,  and  could 
satisfy  my  curiosity.  He  knew  it  well,  he 
answered.  The  last  inhabitant  had  been  a 
Count  Ruy  Gonzales,  a  Spaniard,  whose  wife 
had  died  there  under  some  painful  circum¬ 
stances,  of  which  nobody  knew  the  particu¬ 
lars.  He  had  been  passionately  fond  of  her, 
and  immediately  after  her  decease  had  gone 
to  reside  in  Paris,  where  he  had  also  died. 
As  the  place  formed  part  of  the  lady’s  for¬ 
tune,  it  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  some 
distant  relation  of  hers,  who  had  left  it,  at 
some  sacrifice  of  rent ;  and  other  parties  who 
subsequently  took  it  having  all  speedily  va¬ 
cated  under  one  pretext  or  another,  an  evil 
reputation  gathered  round  and  clung  to  it  so 
tenaciously,  that  all  idea  of  occupation  had 
been  relinquished. 

It  may  be  conceived  that  this  information 
did  not  diminish  my  interest  in  the  deserted 
house ;  and  on  the  following  day  I  was  quite 
eager  to  sec  my  invalid  settled  for  her  mid¬ 
day  slumber,  in  order  that  I  might  repeat  my 
visit,  and  carry  my  investigations  further.  I 
found  the  gate  ajar  as  before,  and  by  exert¬ 
ing  all  my  strength,  I  managed  to  force  my 
way  in.  I  had  not  gone  three  steps  before  a 
snake  crossed  my  path,  and  the  ground  seem¬ 
ed  actually  alive  with  lizards  ;  but  being  de¬ 
termined  to  obtain  a  nearer  view  of  this  mys¬ 
terious  house,  I  walked  straight  on  towards 
it.  A  close  inspection  of  the  front,  however, 
showing  me  nothing  but  what  I  had  descried 
from  a  distance,  I  turned  to  the  left,  and 
passed  round  to  the  back  of  the  building, 
where  I  found  the  remains  of  what  had  been 
a  small  flower-garden,  with  a  grass  plot ;  and 
beyond  it,  divided  by  a  wall,  a  court  sur¬ 
rounded  by  mouldy- looking  stabling ;  but, 
what  was  much  more  interesting,  I  discover¬ 
ed  an  open  door  leading  into  the  house. 
Somebody,  therefore,  must  surely  be  within  ; 
so  I  knocked  with  my  parasol  against  the 
panel,  but  nobody  came  ;  and  having  repeat¬ 
ed  my  knock  with  no  better  success,  I  ven¬ 
tured  in,  and  found  myself  in  a  stone  pas¬ 
sage,  terminating  in  a  door,  which,  by  a 
feeble  light  emitted  through  it,  I  saw  was 
partly  of  glass. 

"  Anybi^y  here  ?”  I  said  aloud,  as  I  open¬ 
ed  it  and  put  in  my  head ;  but  all  was  silent : 
so  I  went  forward,  not  without  some  appre- 
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hension,  I  confess ;  but  it  was  that  sort  of 
pleasing  terror  one  feels  when  witnessing  a 
good  melodrama.  I  was  now  in  a  toleramy- 
sized  ball,  supported  by  four  stone  pillars, 
and  on  each  side  of  it  were  two  doors.  I 
spoke  again,  and  knocked  against  them,  but 
nobody  answered  ;  then  I  turned  the  handles. 
The  first  two  tried  were  locked,  but  the  third 
was  not.  When  I  saw  it  yield  to  my  hand, 

I  confess  I  felt  so  startled  that  I  drew  back 
for  a  moment;  but  curiosity  conquered — I 
looked  in.  The  dim  light  admitted  by  the 
Venetian  blinds  showed  roe  a  small  apart¬ 
ment,  scantily  furnished,  which  might  have 
been  a  salon  or  an  ante-room.  Two  small 
tables  standing  against  the  wall,  a  few  chairs 
covered  with  yellow  damask,  and  a  pier- 
glass,  were  all  it  contained ;  but  at  the  op- 
|K>site  end  there  was  another  open  door  :  so, 
half-pleased  and  half-frightened,  I  walked 
forward,  and  found  myself  in  what  had  for¬ 
merly  been  a  prettily-furnished  boudoir.  Mar¬ 
ble  slabs,  settees  covered  with  blue  velvet, 
chairs  and  curtains  of  the  same,  and  three  or 
four  round  or  oval  mirrors  in  elaborately- 
carved  gilt  frames,  designated  this  as  the 
lady’s  apartment.  A  third  door,  which  was 
also  open,  showed  me  a  bed  in  an  alcove, 
with  a  blue  velvet  vais  and  a  fringed  coun¬ 
terpane  of  the  same  material.  Here  1  found 
a  toilet-table,  also  covered  with  what  had 
once  been  white  muslin,  and  on  it  stood  se¬ 
veral  china  boxes  and  bottles.  In  one  of  the 
former  there  were  some  remains  of  a  red 
powder,  which  appeared  to  have  been  rouge  ; 
and  on  lifting  the  lid  of  another  1  became 
sensible  of  the  odor  of  musk.  The  looking- 
glass  that  stood  on  the  table  had  a  drapery 
of  muslin  and  blue  bows  round  the  frame  ; 
and  the  old-fashioned  mahogany  chest  of 
drawers  was  richly  gilt  and  ornamented. 
None  of  these  rooms  was  papered ;  all  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  plastered  or  stuccoed,  and  were 
elaborately  adorned  with  designs  and  gilt 
mouldings,  except  in  one  place,  which  seemed 
to  have  formerly  been  a  door — the  door  of  a 
closet  probably  ;  but  it  was  now  built  up — 
the  plaster,  however,  being  quite  coarse  and 
unadorned,  and  not  at  all  in  keeping  with 
anything  else  in  the  room.  It  was  also 
broken,  indented,  and  blackened  in  several 
places,  as  if  it  bad  been  battered  with  some 
heavy  weapon.  Somehow  or  other,  there 
was  nothing  tliat  fixed  my  attention  so  much 
as  this  door  !  I  examined  it — I  laid  my  hand 
upon  it.  Why  should  it  have  been  so  has¬ 
tily  built  up  to  the  disfigurement  of  the  wall  ? 
— for  the  coarseness  of  the  plaster  and  the 
rudeness  of  the  work  denoted  haste.  I  was 
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•Unding  opposite  to  it,  and  asking  myself 
ibis  question,  when  I  heard  a  heary  foot  ap¬ 
proaching  ;  and  before  I  had  time  to  move, 
1  saw  the  astonished  face  of  an  elderly  man 
in  clerical  attire  sUnding  in  the  doorway.  I 
believe  he  thought  at  &rst  I  was  the  ghost 
of  the  former  inhabiUnt  of  this  chamber, 
for  he  actually  changed  color  and  stepped 
back. 

"Pardon,  mon  pere!”  said  I,  smiling  at 
his  amazement :  "  I  found  the  door  open  ; 
and  I  hope  you  will  excuse  the  curiosity  that 
has  led  me  to  intrude  ?” 

"  Une  Anglaise !”  said  he  bowing ;  "  a 
traveler,  doubtless.  You  are  the  hrst  per¬ 
son  besides  myself  that  has  entered  these 
apartments,  madam,  for  many  a  long  year, 
I  assure  you !” 

After  giving  him  an  explanation  of  how  I 
came  to^  there — an  explanation  which  he 
listened  to  with  much  kindness  and  placidity 
— I  added,  that  the  appearance  of  the  place, 
together  with  the  little  information  I  had  ga¬ 
thered  from  the  host  of  the  inn,  had  inter¬ 
ested  me  exceedingly.  He  looked  grave  as 
I  spoke.  I  was  about  to  question  him  re¬ 
garding  the  closed  door,  when  he  said — "  I 
do  not  recommend  you  to  remain  long  here : 
the  house  is  very  damp ;  and  as  the  windows 
are  never  opened,  the  air  is  unwholesome.” 
I  did  not  know  whether  this  was  an  excuse 
to  get  rid  of  me ;  but  the  atmosphere  was 
certainly  far  from  refreshing,  and  at  all 
events  I  thought  it  right  to  accept  the  inti¬ 
mation  ;  so  I  accompanied  him  out,  he  lock¬ 
ing  the  doors  behind  him.  As  we  walked 
along,  he  told  me  that  he  visited  the  house 
every  day,  or  nearly  so ;  and  that  he  had 
never  thought  of  shutting  the  gate,  since 
nobody  in  the  neighborhood  would  enter  it 
on  any  account.  This  gave  me  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  inquiring  into  the  history  of  the 
place,  which,  if  it  were  not  impertinent,  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  learn.  He  said  he 
could  not  tell  it  me  then,  having  a  sick  parish¬ 
ioner  to  visit;  but  that  if  I  would  come  on 
the  following  day,  at  the  same  hour,  he  would 
satisfy  my  curiosity.  I  need  not  say  that  I 
kept  the  appointment ;  and  as  I  approached 
the  garden  gate,  I  saw  him  coming  out. 

“  A  walk  along  the  road  would  be  more 
agreeable  than  that  melancholy  garden,”  he 
said  ;  “  and,  if  I  pleased,  he  would  escort  me 
part  of  the  way  back.”  So  we  returned, 
and  after  a  few  desultory  observations,  I 
claimed  his  promise. 

"  The  house,”  he  said,  "  has  never  been 
inhabited  since  I  came  to  live  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood,  though  that  is  now  upwards  of 
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forty  years  since.  It  belonged  to  a  family 
of  the  name  of  Beaugency,  and  the  last 
members  of  it  who  resided  here  were  a 
father  and  daughter.  Henriette  de  Bean- 
gency  she  was  called :  a  beautiful  creature, 
I  have  been  informed,  and  the  idol  of  her  fa¬ 
ther,  whose  affections  she  amply  returned. 
They  led  a  very  retired  life,  and  seldom 
quitted  the  place,  except  to  pay  an  annual 
visit  to  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  where 
she  had  an  elder  brother  married  to  a  Spa¬ 
nish  lady  of  considerable  fortune  ;  but  Mile. 
Henriette  had  two  companions  who  seemed 
to  make  her  amends  for  the  absence  of  other 
society.  One  was  a  young  girl  called  Ro- 
sina,  who  had  been  her  foster-sister,  and  who 
now  lived  with  her  in  the  capacity  of  wait¬ 
ing-maid  ;  the  other  was  her  cousin,  Eugene 
de  Beaugency,  an  orphan,  and  dependent  on 
her  father ;  his  own  having  lost  everything 
he  possessed,  in  consequence  of  some  politi¬ 
cal  offence  previous  to  the  Revolution.  It 
was  even  reported  that  the  Beaugency  fa¬ 
mily  had  been  nigh  suffering  the  same  fate, 
and  that  some  heavy  fines  which  had  been 
extracted  from  them  had  straitened  their 
means,  and  obliged  them  to  live  in  retire¬ 
ment.  However  this  might  be,  Henriette 
appeared  perfectly  contented  with  her  lot. 
Eugene  studied  with  her,  and  played  with 
her ;  and  they  grew  up  together  with  all  the 
affection  and  familiarity  of  a  brother  and 
sister  ;  whilst  old  M.  de  Beaugency  never 
seems  to  have  suspected  that  any  other  senti¬ 
ment  could  possibly  subsist  between  them ; 
not  that  they  took  the  slightest  pains  to  dis¬ 
guise  their  feelings ;  and  it  was  their  very 
openness  that  had  probably  lulled  the  fa¬ 
ther’s  suspicions.  Indeed,  their  lives  flowed 
so  smoothly,  and  thrJr  intercourse  was  so 
unrestrained,  that  noiL.  ;  '''er  occurred  to 
awaken  even  themselves  tc  le  nature  of 
their  sentiments;  whilst  the  iffection  that 
united  them  had  grown  so  gradually  under 
the  parent’s  eyes,  that  their  innocent  terms 
of  endearment,  and  playful  caresses,  appear¬ 
ed  to  him  but  the  natural  manifestations  of 
the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  each  other. 
The  first  sorrow  Henriette  had  was  when 
Eugene  was  sent  to  Paris  to  study  for  the 
bar  ;  but  it  was  a  consolation  that  her  own 
regret  scarcely  exceeded  that  of  her  father ; 
and  when  she  used  to  be  counting  the  weeks 
and  days  as  the  period  of  his  return  drew 
nigh,  the  old  man  was  almost  as  pleased  as 
she  was  to  see  their  number  diminish. 

“  All  this  harmony  and  happiness  con¬ 
tinued  uninterrupted  for  several  years ;  but 
at  length  an  element  of  discord,  at  first 
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slight,  seemed  to  arise  from  the  appe(\rsncc 
oa  the  scene  of  a  certain  Count  Ray  Gonsa* 
les,  who  came  here  with  the  father  and 
daughter  after  one  of  their  annual  excursions 
into  Catalonia.  He  was  an  extremely  hand¬ 
some,  noble-looking  Spaniard,  of  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  said  to  be  rich  ;  but  there 
was  an  air  of  haughty,  inflexible  sternness 
about  him,  that  repelled  most  people  more 
than  his  good  looks  and  polished  manners 
attracted  them.  These  unamiable  character¬ 
istics,  howerer,  appeared  to  be  much  modi¬ 
fied,  if  not  to  vanish  altogether,  in  the  presence 
of  Mile,  de  Beaugency,  to  whom  it  soon  be¬ 
came  evident  he  was  passionately  attached  ; 
whilst  it  was  equally  clear  that  her  father  en- 
oonraged  bis  addresses.  Even  the  young 
lady,  in  spite  of  her  love  for  her  cousin,  seems 
to  have  been  not  quite  insensible  to  the  glory 
of  subduing  this  magnificent  Catalonian,  who 
walked  the  earth  like  an  archangel  in  whom 
it  was  a  condescension  to  set  his  foot  on  it. 
She  did  not,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  feared,  re¬ 
press  his  attentions  in  the  clear  and  decided 
manner  that  would  have  relieved  her  of  them 
— though,  indeed,  if  she  had  done  so,  con¬ 
sidering  the  character  she  had  to  deal  with, 
the  denouement  might  not  have  been  much 
less  tragical  than  it  was.  In  the  meanwhile, 
pleased  and  flattered,  and  joyfully  antici¬ 
pating  her  cousin’s  return,  she  was  happy 
enough  ;  for  the  pride  of  the  Spaniard  ren¬ 
dering  him  cautious  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
refusal  or  even  hesitation  in  accepting  him, 
he  forebore  to  make  his  proposal  till  the  noo- 
ment  arrived  when  he  should  see  it  eagerly 
desired  by  her.  All  this  was  very  well  till 
Eugene  came  home ;  but  then  the  affair  as¬ 
sumed  another  color.  Love  conquered  vani¬ 
ty  ;  and  the  Spaniard,  finding  himself  ne¬ 
glected  for  the  young  advocate,  began  to  ex¬ 
hibit  the  dark  side  of  his  character  ;  where¬ 
upon  the  girl  grew  frightened,  and  fearing 
mischief,  she  tried  to  avert  it  by  temporizing 
— leading  the  count  to  believe  that  the  affec¬ 
tion  betwixt  herself  and  her  cousin  was  merely 
one  of  early  habit  and  relationship  ;  whil^ 
she  secretly  assured  Eugene  of  her  unalter¬ 
able  attachment.  So  great  was  her  alarm, 
that  she  tacitly  deceived  her  father  as  well 
as  the  Spaniard ;  and  as  the  latter  seemed 
resolved  not  to  yield  his  rival  the  advantage 
his  own  absence  would  have  given  him,  she 
was  actually  rejoiced  when  the  period  of  her 
cousin’s  visit  expired. 

“  The  young  man  gone,  Ruy  Gonzales  re¬ 
sumed  his  former  suavity  of  manner  ;  and  as 
he  possessed  many  qualities  to  recommend 
him  in  a  Indy’s  eyes,  he  might  possibly  have 


won  her  heart  had  it  been  free ;  bat  as  the 
matter  stood,  she  ardently  desired  to  get  rid 
of  him,  and  waited  anxiously  for  the  moment 
when  he  would  give  her  an  opportunity  of 
declining  his  hand,  trusting  that  would  be 
the  signal  for  his  final  departure.  But 
whether  from  caution,  or  because  he  had 
penetrated  her  feelings,  the  expected  offer 
was  not  made,  although  he  assiduously  con¬ 
tinued  his  attentions,  and  spent  more  of  his 
time  at  her  house  than  at  his  own  in  Catalonia. 
At  length  Mile,  de  Beaugency  began  to  ap¬ 
prehend  that  he  intended  to  wait  the  result 
of  his  observations  at  her  cousin’s  next  visit ; 
and  feeling  quite  assured  that  if  the  rivals 
met  again,  a  quarrel  would  ensue,  she  per¬ 
suaded  her  father  to  select  that  season  for 
their  own  visit  to  her  brother ;  whilst  she 
wrote  to  Eugene,  excusing  their  absence,  and 
begging  him  not  to  come  to  see  her  at  present. 
It  is  true,  all  this  was  but  patting  off  the 
evil  day  ;  but  she  had  a  presentiment  of  mis¬ 
chief,  and  did  not  know  what  to  do  to  avert 
it ;  the  rather  that  she  was  aware  both  her 
father  and  brother  wished  to  see  her  married 
to  the  count,  and  that  neither  of  them  would 
consent  to  her  union  with  Eugene,  who  had 
no  means  of  supporting  her,  nor  was  likely 
to  have  for  some  years  to  come.  It  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  this  arrangement  should 
be  agreeable  to  the  young  lover ;  it  was  now 
his  turn  to  be  jealous  ;  and  instead  of  staying 
away  ns  he  was  desired,  he  set  out  post-haste 
with  the  fixed  determination  of  following 
them  from  their  residence  to  Catalonia,  and 
coming  to  an  immediate  explanation  with  the 
count.  But  his  jealous  pangs  were  appeased 
and  all  thoughts  of  revenge  postponed,  by 
finding  his  uncle  at  the  last  extremity,  his 
mistress  in  great  distress,  and  Ruy  Gonzales 
not  with  them.  Their  journey  bad  been 
prevented  by  the  sudden  seizuro  of  M.  Beau- 
gency,  who,  after  a  few  days’  suffering,  ex¬ 
pired  in  his  daughter’s  arms,  quite  ignorant 
of  her  attachment  to  her  cousin,  and  with 
his  dying  breath  beseeching  her  to  marry 
the  count.  When  his  affairs  began  to 
looked  into,  the  motive  for  this  urgency  be¬ 
came  apparent.  He  had  been  living  on  the 
principal  of  what  money  he  had  ;  and  nearly 
1111  that  remained  of  his  dilapidated  fortunes 
was  this  house  and  the  small  piece  of  ground 
attached  to  it.  Tliis  was  a  great  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  the  young  couple,  who,  previous  to 
their  discovery,  had  agreed  to  be  married  in 
six  months — the  lady  believing  her  fortune 
would  be  sufficient  to  maintain  them  both. 
But  now  marriage  was  out  of  the  question 
till  Eugene  had  some  means  of  maintainiug 
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her.  At  present,  be  had  nothing ;  be  was 
an  advocate  without  a  brief,  and  had  been 
hitherto  living  on  the  small  stipend  allowed 
by  his  uncle  ;  starving  himself  three  quarters 
of  the  year,  in  order  that  he  might  have  the 
means  of  spending  the  other  quarter  at  the 
Beaugency  mansion.  And  what  a  long  time 
might  elapse  before  he  could  make  anything 
by  his  profession!  It  was,  as  they  both 
greed,  ditesperant. 

“  These  events  occurred  in  the  early  years 
of  the  French  Republic,  when  France  was 
at  war  with  all  the  world,  and  soldiering  the 
best  trade  going.  *  I’ll  enter  the  army,’  said 
Eugene  ;  '  it  is  the  profession  I  always  pre¬ 
ferred,  and  that  for  which  I  have  most  talent, 
and  the  only  one  in  these  times  by  which  a 
man  can  hope  to  rise  rapidly.  At  the  bar  I 
may  wait  for  years  without  getting  anything 
to  do.  Besides,  I  am  intimate  with  a  son 
General  Duhamel’s;  and  I  know  be  will 
speak  a  good  word  for  me,  and  get  his  father 
to  push  me  on.*  Of  course  there  were  ob¬ 
jections  to  this  plan  on  the  part  of  Henrietta, 
nut  her  lover’s  arguments  overcame  them ; 
and  after  repeat^  vows  of  hdclity,  they 
parted,  he  to  ful6ll  his  intentions,  and  she  to 
remain  at  home  with  Rosina  and  an  elderly 
female  relative  who  came  to  live  with  her — 
a  plan  she  preferred  to  accepting  her  broth¬ 
er  s  invitation  to  reside  with  him  in  Catalonia, 
where  she  would  have  been  exposed  to  the 
constant  visits  of  the  count ;  whereas,  now 
that  her  father  was  dead,  he  could  not  with 
pri>priety  visit  her  at  her  own  house.  It 
appeared  afterwards  that  he  had  only  been 
deferring  his  proposals  till  what  he  consider¬ 
ed  a  decorous  moment  for  making  them  ;  be¬ 
ing  meanwhile  assured  of  the  brother’s  sup¬ 
port,  and  having  little  doubt  of  being  accept¬ 
ed,  since  the  state  of  M.  de  Beaugency ’s  affairs 
was  disclosed.  But  before  that  moment 
came,  a  circumstance  occurred  to  facilitate 
his  views,  in  a  manner  he  little  expected  ;  for, 
eager  to  distinguish  himself  under  the  eye  of 
his  commanding  officer,  Eugene  de  Beaugen¬ 
cy,  with  the  ardor  and  inexperience  of  youth, 
bad  rushed  into  needless  danger,  and  fallen 
in  the  very  first  battle  his  regiment  was  en¬ 
gaged  in.” 

By  the  time  my  companion  had  reached 
this  point  in  his  narration,  we  found  ourselves 
at  the  entrance  of  the  village,  where  the 
church  stood,  and  beside  it  the  small  house 
occupied  by  the  cur6.  It  had  a  little  garden 
in  front,  and  under  the  porch  sat  a  very 
ancient  woman,  basking  in  the  sun.  Her 
head  shook  with  palsy,  her  form  was  beat, 


and  she  had  a  pair  of  long  knitting-needles 
in  her  hands,  from  her  manner  of  using  which 
I  perceived  she  was  blind.  The  priest  invi¬ 
ted  me  to  walk  in,  informing  me  that  that 
was  Rosina ;  and  adding,  that  if  I  liked  to 
rest  myself  for  half  an  hour,  he  would  ask 
her  to  tell  me  the  rest  of  the  story.  Feeling 
assured  that  some  strange  catastrophe  re¬ 
mained  to  be  disclosed,  I  eagerly  accepted 
the  good  man’s  offer ;  and  having  been  in¬ 
troduced  to  Henriette’s  former  companioo, 
whose  memory,  in  spite  of  her  great  age,  I 
found  perfectly  clear,  I  said  I  feared  it  might 
give  her  pain  to  recall  circumstances  that 
were  doubtless  of  a  distressing  nature.  . 

"Ah,  madam,”  said  she,  "it  is  but  putting 
into  words  the  thoughts  that  are  always  in 
my  head !  I  have  never  related  the  sad  tale 
but  twice  ;  for  I  would  not,  for  my  dear  mis¬ 
tress’s  sake,  speak  of  such  things  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  about  her  ;  hut  each  time  I  slept  better 
afterwards.  I  seemed  to  have  lightened  the 
heaviness  of  my  burthen  by  imparting  the 
secret  to  another.” 

"  You  were  very  much  attached  to  Mile,  de 
Beaugency  ?”  said  I. 

“  My  mother  was  her  nurse,  madam,  but 
we  grew  up  like  sisters,”  answered  Rosina. 
"  She  never  concealed  a  thought  from  me ; 
and  the  Virgin  knows  her  thoughts  will 
never  keep  me  an  hour  out  of  Paradise,  for 
there  was  no  more  sin  in  them  than  a  butter¬ 
fly’s  wing  might  bear.” 

"  I  suppose  she  suffered  a  great  deal  when 
she  heard  of  her  cousin’s  death  ?”  said  I. 
“  How  long  was  it  before  she  married  the 
count?  For  she  did  marry  him,  I  con¬ 
clude,  from  what  I  have  heard.” 

"  Ay,  madam,  she  did,  about  a  year  after 
the — the  news  came,  worse  luck  !  Not  that 
she  was  unhappy  with  him  exactly.  He  did 
not  treat  her  ill ;  far  from  it ;  for  he  was  pas¬ 
sionately  fond  of  her.  But  he  was  jealous — 
heaven  knows  of  whom,  for  he  had  nobody 
to  be  jealous  of.  But  he  loved  like  a  hot- 
blooded  Spaniard,  as  he  was ;  and  I  suppose 
he  felt  that  she  did  not  return  his  love  in  the 
same  way.  How  should  she,  when  she  had 
given  her  whole  heart  to  her  cousin?  Still 
she  liked  the  count,  and  I  could  not  say 
they  were  unhappy  together ;  but  she  did 
not  like  Spain,  and  the  people  she  lived 
amongst  there.  The  count’s  place  was 
dreadfully  gloomy  certainly.  For  my  part, 
I  used  to  be  afraid  to  go  at  night  along  the 
vaulted  passages,  and  up  those  wide  dark 
staircases,  to  my  bed.  But  the  count  doted 
on  it  because  it  bad  belonged  to  the  family 
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time  out  of  mind  ;  and  it  was  only  to  please 
her  that  he  ever  came  to  her  family  home 
at  all.” 

“  But  surely  this  place  is  very  dismal  too  ?” 
said  I. 

“  Dismal !”  said  she.  ”  Ay,  now,  I  dare 
say,  because  there’s  a  curse  on  it;  but  not 
then.  Oh,  it  was  a  pleasant  place  in  old  M. 
de  Beaugency’s  time  !  besides,  my  poor  mis¬ 
tress  loved  it  for  the  sake  of  the  happy  days 
she  had  seen  there ;  and  when  the  period 
approached  that  she  was  to  be  confined  of 
her  first  child,  she  entreated  her  husband  to 
bring  her  here.  She  wanted  to  have  ray  mother 
with. her,  who  had  been  like  a  mother  to  her; 
and  as  she  told  him  she  was  sure  she  should 
die  if  he  kept  her  in  Catalonia,  he  yielded  to 
her  wishes,  and  we  came.  The  doctor  was 
spoken  to,  and  everything  arranged  ;  and  she 
was  so  pleased,  poor  thing,  at  the  thoughts 
of  having  a  baby,  that  as  we  used  to  sit 
together  making  the  clothes  for  the  lit¬ 
tle  creature  that  was  expected,  she  chatted 
away  so  gayly  about  what  she  would  do  with 
it,  and  how  we  should  bring  it  up,  that  I 
saw  she  was  now  really  beginning  to  forget 
that  she  was  not  married  to  the  husband  her 
young  heart  had  chosen. 

“  W ell,  madam,”  continued  Rosina,  after 
wiping  her  sightless  eyes  with  the  comer  of 
her  white  apron — “  we  were  all,  as  you  will 
understand,  happy  enough,  and  looking  for¬ 
ward  shortly  to  the  birth  of  the  child,  when, 
one  afternoon,  whilst  ray  master  and  mistress 
were  out  driving,  and  I  was  looking  through 
the  rails  of  the  garden  gate  for  the  carriage 
— for  they  had  already  been  gone  longer 
than  usual — I  saw  a  figure  coming  hastily 
along  the  road  towards  where  1  stood,  a 
figure  which,  as  it  drew  near,  brought  my 
heart  into  my  mouth,  for  I  thought  it  was 
an  apparition !  I  just  took  a  second  look, 
and  then,  overcome  with  terror,  I  turned  and 
ran  towards  the  house  ;  but  before  I  reached 
it,  he  had  opened  the  gate,  and  was  in  the 
garden.” 

“  Who  was  it !”  said  I. 

“  M.  Eugene,  madame — Eugene  de  Beau- 
gency,  my  lady’s  cousin,”  answered  Rosina. 
**  Rosina !”  cried  he,  “  Rosina  1  don’t  be 
frightened.  I’m  noghost,  I  assure  you.  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  heard  I  was  killed  ?  But  I  was  not, 
ou  see  ;  I  was  only  taken  prisoner,  and  here 

am,  alive  and  well,  thank  God !  How’s 
my  cousin  ?  Where  is  she  ?” 

**  I  leave  you  to  judge,  madam,  how  I  felt 
on  hearing  this,”  continued  the  old  woman. 

A  black  curtain  seemed  to  fall  before  my 
eyes,  on  which  I  could  read  Wo  !  wo !  wo ! 


I  could  not  tell  what  form  it  would  take ; 
I  never  could  have  guessed  the  form  it  did 
take ;  but  I  saw  that  behind  the  dark  screen 
which  veiled  the  future  from  my  eyes  there 
was  nothing  but  wo  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
for  those  three  creatures.  The  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  them !  thought  I ;  and  for  the 
world  to  come,  I  hope  my  prayer  may  have 
been  beard — but  it  was  of  no  avail  for  this 
“  Well,  madam,  my  first  fear  was,  that  the 
count  would  return  and  find  him  there,  for 
well  I  knew  there  would  be  bloodshed  if 
they  met ;  so  without  answering  his  ques¬ 
tions,  I  entreated  him  to  go  away  instantly  to 
my  mother’s,  promising  that  I  would  fellow 
him  presently,  and  tell  him  everything ;  but 
this  very  request,  together  with  the  agitation 
and  terror  he  saw  me  in,  made  him  suspect 
the  truth  at  once  ;  and  seizing  my  arm  with 
such  violence  that  1  bore  the  marks  of  his 
poor  fingers  for  many  a  day  afterwards,  he 
asked  me  if  ehe  was  married.  '  She  is,’  said 
I :  *  she  thought  you  were  dead  ;  she  had  no 
money  left ;  and  you  know  it  was  her  father’s 

dying  injunction  that’ -  ‘  Married  to  the 

Spaniard — to  Ruy  Gonzalez  t’  said  he,  with 
such  a  face,  the  Lord  deliver  me !’  (and  the 
old  woman  paused  for  a  moment,  as  if  to  re¬ 
cover  from  the  pain  of  the  recollectijn.) 
‘  Yes,’  said  I,  ‘  to  Ruy  Gonzalez  ;  and  if  he 
sees  you  here,  he’ll  kill  you !’  *  Let  him !’ 

said  he.  ‘  But  it  will  be  her  death,’  said  I ; 

‘  and  she’s — she’s’ -  I  hadn’t  the  heart 

to  go  on.  ‘  What  ?’  said  he.  '  In  the  family 
way — near  her  confinement,’  I  answered. 
He  clenched  his  two  fists  and  clapped  them 
on  his  forehead.  '  I  must  see  her,’  said  he. 
‘  Impossible !’  I  answered  ;  ‘  he  never  leaves 
her  for  a  moment.’  ‘  Where  are  they  now  ?’ 
be  asked.  *  Out  driving,’  said  I.  ‘  In  a  dark- 
blue  carriage  ?’  •  Yes  ;  and  I  expect  them 
every  minute.  Go,  go,  for  the  Lord’s  sake, 
go  to  my  mother’s  1’  *  I  saw  the  carriage,’ 

said  he  with  a  bitter  smile.  ‘  It  passed  me 
just  this  side  of  Noirmoutier.  Little  I 
thought’ - and  his  lip  quivered  for  a  mo¬ 

ment,  and  his  features  were  convulsed  with 
agony.  '  I  will,  I  must  see  her,’  continued 
he  ;  *  and  you  bad  better  help  me  to  do  it,  or 
it  will  be  the  worse  for  us  all.  Hide  me  in 
her  room ;  he  does  not  sleep  there,  I  sup¬ 
pose  ?’  ‘  No,’  I  replied  ;  *  but  he  goes  there 

often  to  talk  to  her  when  she  is  dressing.’ 
*  Put  me  in  the  closet,’  said  he  ;  there’s  room 
enough  for  me  to  crouch  down  under  the 
book-shelves.  You  can  then  tell  her;  and 
when  be  has  left  her  for  the  night,  yon 
can  let  me  out.’  *  My  God !’  I  cried,  my 
knees  beginning  to  shake  under  me,  *  I  hear 
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the  carriage  ;  they’ll  be  here  in  an  instant!’ 

‘  Do  as  you  like !’  said  he,  seeing  the  ad¬ 
vantage  this  gave  him :  *  if  you  won^t  help  me 
to  see  her,  iHl  see  her  without  you.  I  shall 
stay  where  I  am !’  and  he  struck  his  cane 
into  the  ground  with  a  violence  that  showed 
his  resolution  to  do  what  he  threatened. 
‘  Come  away,  for  the  Lord’s  sake !’  cried  I, 
for  the  carriage  was  close  at  hand,  and  there 
was  not  a  moment  to  spare ;  and  seizing  him 
by  the  arm,  I  dragged  him  into  the  house  ;  for 
even  now  he  was  half  inclined  to  wait  for 
them,  and  I  saw  he  was  burning  to  quarrel 
with  the  count.  Well,  I  had  but  just  time 
to  lock  him  in  the  closet,  and  put  the  key  in 
my  pocket,  before  they  had  alighted,  and 
were  walking  up  the  garden. 

“You  may  conceive,  madam,  the  state  I 
was  in  when  I  met  the  count  and  my  lady  ; 
and  my  confusion  was  not  diminished  by  find¬ 
ing  that  he  observed  it.  ‘  What  is  the  mat¬ 
ter,  Rosina  ?”  said  he;  ‘has  anything  un¬ 
usual  happened  V  and  as  he  spoke  he  6xed 
his  dark,  piercing  eyes  upon  me  in  such  a 
way  that  I  felt  as  if  he  was  reading  my  very 
thoughts.  1  affected  to  be  busy  about  my 
mistress,  keeping  my  face  away  from  him  ; 
but  I  knew  he  was  watching  me  for  all  that. 
Generally,  when  they  came  home,  he  used  to 
retire  to  his  own  apartment,  an^  leave  his 
wife  with  me ;  but  now  he  came  into  the 
salon,  took  off  his  hat,  and  sat  himself  down ; 
nor  did  he  leave  her  for  two  minutes  during 
the  whole  evening.  This  conduct  was  so 
unusual,  that  it  was  plain  to  me  he  suspected 
something ;  besides,  I  saw  it  in  his  counte¬ 
nance,  though  I  did  not  know  whether  bis 
suspicions  had  been  roused  by  my  paleness 
and  agitation,  or  whether  anything  else  had 
awakened  them  ;  but  I  felt  certain  afterwards 
that  he  had  seen  the  poor  young  man  when 
the  carriage  passed  him ;  or,  at  least,  been 
sufficiently  struck  with  the  resemblance,  to 
put  the  true  interpretation  on  my  confusion. 
Well,  madam,  you  may  imagine  what  an 
evening  I  spent.  I  saw  clearly  that  he 
was  determined  not  to  leave  me  alone  with 
his  wife ;  but  this  was  not  of  so  much  con¬ 
sequence,  since  1  had  resolved  not  to  give 
her  a  hint  of  what  had  happened  till  the  count 
had  taken  leave  of  her  for  the  night,  because 
I  knew  that  her  agitation  would  have  be¬ 
trayed  the  secret.  In  the  meanwhile  she 
suspected  no  mischief;  for  although  she  ob¬ 
served  something  was  wrong  with  me,  she 
supposed  I  was  suffering  in  my  mind  about 
a  young  man  I  was  engaged  to  marry,  called 
Philippe,  who  had  been  lately  ill  of  a  fever. 


and  was  now  said  to  be  threatened  with  con¬ 
sumption. 

“  Whilst  I  pretended  to  be  busying  my¬ 
self  in  my  lady’s  room,  they  went  out  to  take 
a  stroll  in  the  garden  ;  and  when  1  saw  them 
safe  at  the  other  end,  I  put  my  lips  to  the 
keyhole,  and  conjured  Eugene,  for  the  sake 
of  all  that  was  good,  to  still ;  for  that  I 
was  certain  it  would  not  only  be  bis  death, 
but  my  mistress’s  too,  if  he  were  discovered ; 
and  he  promised  me  he  would.  I  had 
scarcely  got  upon  my  feet  again,  and  turned 
to  open  a  drawer,  when  I  heard  the  count’s 
foot  in  the  salon.  ‘The  countess  is  op¬ 
pressed  with  the  heat,’  said  he,  ‘  and  wants 
the  large  green  fan :  she  says  you’ll  find  it 
on  one  of  the  shelves  in  the  closet.’ 

“  Only  think,  madam !  only  think  !”  said 
Rosina,  turning  her  wrinkled  face  towards 
me,  and  actually  shaking  all  over  with  the 
recollection  of  her  terror.  “  I  thought  I 
should  have  sunk  into  the  earth !  1  stood 

for  a  moment  aghast,  and  then  began  to 
fumble  in  my  pocket.  ‘  Where  can  the  key 
be  ?’  said  I,  pretending  to  search  for  it ;  but 
my  countenance  betrayed  me,  and  my  voice 
shook  so,  that  he  read  me  like  a  book.  I  am 
sure  he  knew  the  truth  from  that  moment. 
He  looked  hard  at  me,  whilst  his  face  be¬ 
came  quite  livid  ;  and  then  he  said  in  a  calm 
deep  voice  :  ‘  For  the  fan,  no  matter  ;  I’ll 
take  another ;  but  I  see  you  are  ill :  you 
have  caught  Philippe’s  fever  ;  you  must  go 
to  bed  directly.  Come  with  me,  and  I’ll  lead 
you  to  your  room.*  ‘  I  am  not  ill.  Monsieur 
le  Conte,’  1  stammered  out ;  but  taking  no 
notice  of  what  I  said,  he  grasped  my  arm 
with  bis  powerful  hand,  and  dragged  me 
away  up  stairs  ;  I  say  dragged,  for  I  had 
scarcely  strength  to  move  my  feet,  and  it  was 
rather  dragging  than  leading.  As  soon  as 
he  had  thrust  me  into  the  room,  he  said  in  a 
significant  tone  :  ‘  Remember  you  are  in 
danger!  Unless  you  are  very  prudent,  this 
fever  will  be  fatal.  Go  to  bed,  and  keep 
quite  still  till  I  come  to  see  you  again,  or 
you  may  not  survive  till  morning!’  With 
that  he  closed  the  door,  and  locked  it;  and 
I  heard  him  take  out  the  key,  and  descend 
the  stairs.  Then  I  suppose  1  swooned  ;  for 
when  I  came  to  myself  it  was  nearly  dark; 
I  was  lying  on  the  floor,  and  could  not  at 
first  remember  what  had  happened.  When 
my  recollection  returned,  I  crawled  to  the 
b^,  and  burying  my  face  in  the  pillows,  I 
gave  vent  to  my  anguish  in  sobs  and  tears  ; 
for  I  loved  my  mistress,  madam,  and  I 
I  loved  M.  Eugene,  and  I  knew  there  would 
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be  deadly  loischief  amongst  them.  I  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  count  would  break  open  the 
closet,  and  that  one  or  both  would  be  killed  ; 
and  considering  the  state  she  was  in,  I  did 
not  doubt  that  the  grief  and  fright  would 
kill  the  countess  also.  You  may  judge, 
madam,  what  a  night  1  passed  !  sometimes 
weeping,  sometimes  listening ;  but  I  could 
hear  nothing  unusual ;  and  at  length  I  bc-gan 
to  fancy  that  the  conflict  had  occurred  whilst 
I  was  lying  in  the  swoon.  But  how  had  it 
terminated  ?  I  would  have  given  worlds  to 
know  ;  but  there  I  was,  a  prisoner,  and  I 
feared  that  if  I  tried  to  give  any  alarm,  I 
might  only  make  bad  worse. 

“  Well,  madam,  I  thought  the  morning 
would  never  break;  but  at  length  the  sun 
rose,  and  I  heard  people  stirring.  It  seemed 
indeed,  that  there  was  an  unusual  bustle  and 
running  about ;  and  by  and  by  I  heard  the 
sound  of  wheels  and  horses’  feet  in  the 
court,  and  I  knew  they  were  bringing  out 
the  carriage.  Where  could  they  be  going  ? 
I  could  not  imagine;  but,  on  the  whole,  I 
was  relieved,  for  I  fancied  that  the  meeting 
and  explanation  were  over,  and  that  now  the 
count  wished  to  leave  the  house,  which,  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances,  I  could  not  wonder 
at.  He  has  spared  Eugene  for  her  sake, 
thought  I.  And  this  belief  was  strengthen¬ 
ed  by  my  master’s  entering  my  room  pre¬ 
sently  afterwards,  and  saying,  ‘  Your  mis¬ 
tress  is  gone  away  ;  I  am  afraid  of  her  taking 
this  fever.  When  I  think  it  proper,  you  shall 
be  removed ;  till  then,  remember  that  your 
life  depends  on  your  remaining  quiet !’  lie 
placed  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  carafe  of  water 
on  the  table,  and  went  away,  locking  the 
door  as  before.  I  confess  now,  that  much 
as  I  felt  for  M.  Eugene,  I  could  not  help 
pitying  the  count  also.  What  ravages  the 
sufferings  of  that  night  had  made  on  him  ! 
His  cheeks  looked  hollow,  his  eyes  sunken, 
his  features  all  drawn  and  distorted,  and  his 
complexion  like  that  of  a  corpse.  It  was  a 
dreadful  blow  to  him  certainly,  for  I  knew 
that  he  loved  my  mistress  to  madness. 

“  Well,  madam,  I  passed  the  day  more 
peaceably  than  I  could  have  hoped  ;  but  my 
mind  being  somewhat  relieved  about  my 
lady,  I  began  to  think  a  little  of  myself,  and 
to  wonder  what  the  count  meant  to  do  with 
me.  I  felt  certain  he  would  never  let  me 
see  her  again  if  he  could  help  it,  and  that 
alone  was  a  heart-breaking  grief  to  me  ;  and 
then  it  came  into  my  head  that  perhaps  he 
would  confine  me  somewhere  for  life — shut 
me  up  in  a  convent,  perhaps,  or  a  madhouse. 
As  soon  as  this  idea  possessed  me,  it  grew 


and  grew  till  I  felt  as  if  I  really  teas  go¬ 
ing  mad  with  the  horror  of  it;  and  I  re¬ 
solved,  though  it  was  at  the  risk  of  breaking 
m^  neck,  to  try  and  make  my  escape  by  the 
window  during  the  night.  It  looked  to  the 
side  of  the  house,  and  was  not  very  high 
up  ;  besides,  there  were  soft  flower-beds  un¬ 
derneath  to  break  my  fall ;  so  I  thought  by 
tying  the  sheets  together,  and  fastening  them 
to  an  iron  bar  (hat  divided  the  lattice,  I  might 
reach  the  ground  in  safety.  I  was  a  little 
creature,  and  though  the  space  was  not  large, 
it  sufficed  for  me  to  get  through ;  and  when 
all  was  quiet,  and  I  thought  everybody  was 
in  bed,  I  made  the  attempt  and  succeeded. 

I  had  to  jump  the  last  few  feet,  and  I  was 
over  my  ankles  in  the  soft  mould ;  but  that 
j  did  not  signify — I  was  free  ;  and  taking  to 
my  heels,  1  ran  off  to  my  mother’s,  who  lived 
then  in  a  cottage  hard  by,  where  we  are  now 
sitting ;  and  after  telling  her  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  it  was  agreed  that  I  should  go  to  bed, 
and  that  if  anybody  came  to  inquire  for  me, 
she  should  say  I  was  ill  of  the  fever,  and 
could  not  be  seen.  I  knew  when  morning 
came  I  should  be  missed,  for  doubtless  the 
count  would  go  to  my  room  ;  and  besides 
that,  I  had  left  the  sheets  hanging  out  of  the 
window. 

“  For  two  days,  however,  to  my  great  sur¬ 
prise,  we  heard  nothing ;  but  on  the  third, 
Philippe,  (the  young  man  I  was  engaged  to,) 
hearing  that  I  was  not  at  the  Beaugency 
house,  came  to  our  cottage  to  inquire  about 
me.  We  had  not  met  for  some  time,  the 
countess  having  forbidden  all  communication 
between  us,  as  she  had  a  horrible  dread  of 
the  fever,  so  that  he  could  only  hear  of  me 
through  my  mother.  ‘  Rosina  is  here,  and 
unwell,’  said  my  mother ;  ‘  we  think  she’s 
got  the  fever ;’  for  though  we  might  have 
trusted  Philippe  with  our  lives,  we  thought 
it  would  be  safer  for  him  to  be  ignorant  of 
what  had  happened.  Upon  this  he  begged 
leave  to  see  me ;  and  she  brought  him  into 
my  chamber.  After  asking  al^ut  himself, 
and  telling  him  I  was  very  poorly,  and  so 
forth,  he  said — *  This  is  a  sad  thing  for  the 
countess !’  ‘  What  is  ?’  I  asked.  ‘  You’re 

being  ill  at  this-  time,’  said  he,  ‘  when  she 
must  want  you  so  much.’  ‘  What  do  you 
mean  ?’  said  I ;  *  the  countess  is  not  at  the 
house  ?’  *  Don’t  you  know  she’s  come 

back,’  said  he,  ‘and  that  she’s  ill?  'The 
doctor  has  been  sent  for,  and  they  say  she’s 
very  bad.’  ‘  Gracious  heavens !’  I  ex¬ 
claimed  ;  ‘  is  it  possible  ?  My  poor  dear 
mistress  ill,  and  I  not  with  her  !’  ‘  Robert, 

I  the  footman,  says,’  continued  Philippe — 
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*  but  he  bade  me  not  mention  it  to  anybody  |  "  And  do  you  think,  Rosina,”  said  I,  “  do 

— that  when  they  stopped  at  the  inn  at  you  think  the  countess  ever  suspected  the 
Montlouis,  Rateau  the  landlord  came  to  the  secret  of  that  dreadful  closet?” 
carriage-door,  and  asked  if  she  had  seen  M.  “  Ay  did  she,  madam,”  answered  she  ; 
Eugene  de  Beaugency ;  and  that  when  the  “  and  it  was  that  which  killed  her  ;  for  when 
countess  turned  quite  pale  and  said,  '  Are  my  mistress  came  back  so  unexpectedly,  the 
you  not  aware  my  cousin  was  killed  in  bat-  count  was  closeted  up-stairs  with  his  agent, 
tie,  M.  Rateau  ?’  he  assured  her  it  was  no  making  arrangements  for  quitting  the  place 
such  thing ;  for  that  M.  Eugene  had  called  for  ever,  and  had  given  orders  not  to  be  dis- 
there  shortly  before,  on  his  way  to  her  house,  turbed.  lie  had  locked  up  her  apartments, 
Rateau  must  have  taken  somebody  else  for  and  had  the  key  in  his  pocket ;  but  he  had 
him  of  course  ;  but  I  suppose  she  believed  forgotten  that  there  was  a  spare  key  for 
it,  for  she  returned  directly.’  ‘  Rateau  told  every  room  in  the  house,  which  the  house- 
her  that  he  had  seen  M.  Eugene  ?’  said  I.  keeper  had  the  charge  of ;  so  my  lady  sent 

*  So  Robert  says ;  but  Didier  the  mason  for  her  to  open  the  doors.  Now,  though 

says  she  was  ill  before  she  went,  and  that  it  from  putting  this  and  that  together — the 
was  the  rats  in  the  closet  that  frightened  count’s  agitation,  my  sudden  disappearance, 
her.’  ‘  Rats  !’  said  I,  silling  up  in  my  bed,  her  own  removal,  and  the  innkeeper  s  story — 
and  staring  at  him  wildly.  *  What  rats  ? —  she  felt  sure  there  was  some  mischief  in  the 
what  closet  ?’  *  Some  closet  in  her  bed-  wind,  she  had  no  suspicion  of  what  had 

room,’  said  he.  ‘  The  count  sent  for  Didier  really  occurred,  as  indeed  how  should  she, 
to  wall  it  up  directly.’  ‘  To  wall  it  up  ? —  till  her  eyes  fell  upon  the  door  of  the  closet, 
wall  up  the  closet  ?’  I  gasped  out.  ‘Yes,  Then  she  comprehended  it  all.  You  may 
build  and  plaster  it  up.  But  what’s  the  mat-  imagine  the  rest,  madam !  Words  couldn’t 
ter,  Rosina  ?  Oh,  I  shouldn't  have  told  you  paint  it !  When  they  came  into  the  room, 
the  countess  was  ill !’  he  cried  out,  terrified  she  was  battering  madly  at  the  wall  with  the 
at  the  agitation  I  was  in.  *  Leave  me  in  the  poker.  But  a  few  hours  terminated  her  suf- 
name  of  God !’  I  screamed,  ‘  and  send  my  ferings.  She  was  already  dead  when  Phi- 
mother  to  me  !’  llppc  was  telling  me  of  her  return.” 

“  I  remember  nothing  after  this,  madam,  “  It’s  a  fearful  tragedy  to  have  lived 
for  a  long,  long  time.  When  my  mother  through !”  said  I.  “  And  Philippe  :  what 
came,  she  found  me  in  my  night-clothes,  ty-  became  of  him  ?” 

ing  the  sheets  tt^ther  in  order  to  get  out  “  He  died  like  the  rest,  madam,  about  six 
of  the  window,  though  the  door  was  wide  months  after  these  sad  events  had  occurred, 
open  ;  but  I  was  quite  delirious.  Weeks  When  I  recovered  my  health,  I  went  into 
passed  before  I  was  in  a  state  to  remember  service,  and  for  the  last  forty  years  I  have 
or  comprehend  anything.  Before  I  recover-  been  the  housekeeper  to  M.  le  Cure  here.” 
ed  my  senses,  my  poor  mistress  and  her  baby  “  And  he  is  the  only  person  that  ever  en- 
were  in  the  grave,  my  master  gone  away,  no-  ters  that  melancholy  house?” 
body  knew  whither,  the  servants  all  dis-  “  Yes,  madam.  I  went  there  once — just 
charged,  and  the  accursed  house  shut  up.  once — to  look  at  that  fatal  chamber,  and  the 
Not  Tong  afterwards,  the  news  came  that  the  bed  where  my  poor  dear  mistress  died, 
count  had  died  in  Paris.”  When  the  place  was  let,  those  apartments 

“  But,  Rosina,”  said  I,  “are  you  sure  that  were  locked  up  ;  but” — and  she  shook  her 
M.  de  Beaugency  was  in  that  closet  ?  How  head  mournfully — “  the  tenants  were  glad  to 
do  you  know  the  count  had  not  first  released  leave  it.” 

him?”  “And  for  what  purpose  does  M.  le  Cur< 

“  Ah,  madame,”  she  replied,  ominously  go  there  so  often  ?’’  I  asked, 
shaking  her  palsied  head,  “you  would  not  “To  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  unfortu- 
ask  that  question  if  you  had  known  Ruy  nates !”  said  the  old  woman,  devoutly  crons- 
Oonzalez  as  I  did.  The  moment  the  words  ing  herself. 

were  out  of  Philippe’s  mouth,  I  saw  it  all.  Deeply  affected  with  her  story,  I  took 
It  was  just  like  him — ^just  the  revenge  for  leave  of  this  sole  surviving  witness  of  these 
that  stem  and  inflexible  spirit  to  take.  Be-  long-buried  sorrows  ;  and  I,  too,  accompa- 
sides,  madam,  when  all  was  over,  and  he  nied  by  the  curd,  once  more  visited  the  awful 
durst  speak,  Didier  the  mason  told  me  that  chaml^r.  “  Ah,  madam,"  said  he,  “  poor 
nothing  should  ever  convince  him  that  there  human  nature !  with  its  passions,  and  its 
was  not  some  living  thing  in  that  closet  at  follies,  and  its  mad  revenges !  Is  it  not  sad 
the  time  he  walled  it  up,  though  who  or  to  think  that  so  much  love  should  prove  the 
what  it  could  be  he  never  could  imagine.”  foundation  of  so  much  wo  ?” 
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Few  of  our  readers  can  have  passed  the 
neighborhood  of  St.  James’s  Church  during 
the  last  four  or  five  years,  without  having 
noticed,  in  its  progress  to  completion,  a 
large  and  handsome  stone  building,  with  one 
front  to  Piccadilly,  and  another  to  Jermyn 
street.  Many  were  the  conjectures  of  omni¬ 
bus  travelers  respecting  the  use  for  which 
this  splendid  edifice  was  designed ;  but  the 
prevalent  opinion  appeared  to  be,  that  it  was 
intended  for  a  new  Post-Office.  It  was  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  officials  of  that  department, 
studious  of  the  convenience  of  the  public, 
were  endeavoring  to  follow  the  extension  of 
the  metropolis  westward,  by  taking  up  a 
position  nearly  as  much  in  advance  of  Cha¬ 
ring- cross  as  that  is  in  advance  of  St.  Mar- 
tin’s-le-Grand.  The  building,  however,  was 
no  Post-Office,  but  the  Museum  of  Practical 
Geology.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
present  at  its  opening  on  the  12th  of  May, 
at  which  Prince  Albert  presided,  manifesting 
bis  usual  interest  in  everything  connected  with 
science  and  with  works  of  public  utility. 
We  have  since  visited  it  several  times,  mi¬ 
nutely  examining  its  contents,  and  their  ar¬ 
rangement,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  declar¬ 
ing  that,  viewed  merely  as  a  place  of  rational 
amusement,  opened  gratuitously  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  it  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  the  sights 
of  the  metropolis.  It  aims,  however,  at 
higher  ends,  and  it  is  intended  that  it  shall  be¬ 
come  available  for  study  and  instruction,  in 
the  applioation  of  geology  to  the  arts  which 
minister  to  the  necessities  and  conveniences 
of  human  life. 

The  Museum  of  Practical  Geology  is  no  new 
institution,  though  it  has  recently  changed  its 
name — not  very  happily — from  that  which  it 
formerly  bore,  of  the  Museum  of  Economic 
Geology.  It  was  long  buried  in  the  obscurity 
of  Craig’s  court ;  it  has  now  come  forth  into 
our  most  public  thoroughfare,  and  sits  en¬ 
throned  in  its  palace,  to  receive  the  admira¬ 
tion  and  abide  the  criticism  of  the  public. 
This  museum  is  an  appendage  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Geological  Survey  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  commenced  some  fifteen 


years  ago  in  connection  with  the  Ordnane^ 
Survey,  and  was  afterwards  transferred  to 
the  control  of  the  department  of  Woods  and 
Works.  The  scientific  superintendence  lx>th 
of  the  survey  and  the  Museum  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  from  their  commencement  by  Sir 
Henry  De  la  Beche,  so  well  known  for  his 
geological  works ;  for  the  leading  part  which 
he  has  long  taken  in  the  researches  and  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  Geological  Society ;  for  the 

Eractical  turn  of  his  investigations ;  and  for 
is  command  over  the  physics  of  geology. 
The  two  latter  qualities  eminently  entitle  him 
to  the  situation  which  he  holds,  of  scientific 
adviser  to  the  government,  when  they  re¬ 
quire  advice  on  practical  questions  having 
relation  to  geology  and  its  kindred  sciences. 

It  appears  that,  in  1834,  Sir  H.  De  la 
Beche  suggested  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  that  the  persons  employed  on  the 
geological  survey  had  constant  opportunities, 
which  it  was  desirable  should  not  be  lost,  of 
collecting  specimens  illustrative  of  the  mine¬ 
ral  wealth  of  the  kingdom — of  substances,  for 
instance,  from  which  useful  metals  are  ex¬ 
tracted ;  of  materials  used  for  building  and 
road-making ;  of  stones,  earths,  and  clays 
employed,  or  capable  of  being  employed,  in 
the  decorative  arts.  Nor  were  the  interests 
of  agriculture  forgotten  in  the  plan  proposed  ; 
for  independently  of  the  advantages  which 
landowners  in  general  must  derive  from  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  tending  to  develops 
the  mineral  wealth  contained  in  the  substrata 
of  their  estates,  and  independently  of  the 
benefit  which  they,  in  common  with  other 
interests,  must  derive  from  everything  which 
tends  to  increase  the  supply,  improve  the 
quality,  and  diminish  the  cost  of  building  and 
road  materials,  and  of  the  metals  necessary 
to  the  operations  of  husbandry,  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  form  a  collection  of  specimens  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  different  varieUes  of  soils,  with 
their  respective  subsoils,  and  of  the  various 
kinds  of  mineral  manures  used,  or  capable  of 
being  used,  to  correct  the  chemical  and  me¬ 
chanical  defects  of  the  surface  soil.  It  was 
proposed,  also,  that  the  laboratory  attached 
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to  the  Museum  should  be  open,  at  a  mode¬ 
rate  rate,  for  the  analysis  of  soils  and  ma¬ 
nures,  as  well  as  of  mineral  substances  more 
immediately  connected  with  mining  and  me¬ 
tallurgy,  and  their  dependent  manufactures. 
In  connection  with  the  mining  department, 
it  was  proposed  to  add  a  Record- office,  as 
suggested  to  the  Government  by  the  British 
Association,  in  which  should  be  deposited,  for 
reasons  which  we  cannot  stop  to  explain, 

[dans,  sections,  and  models  of  mines  and  col- 
ieries,  with  models  of  the  tools  and  machine¬ 
ry  employed  in  working  them. 

It  was  considered  that,  by  means  of  the 
various  departments  of  such  an  establishment 
and  of  the  maps  of  the  Geological  Survey,  a 
vast  amount  of  scattered  information  of  great 
economic  importance  might  be  concentrated, 
and  rendered  accessible.  The  proposal  re¬ 
ceived  the  approbation  of  the  government ; 
the  Commissioners  of  Woods  were  directed 
to  provide  a  house  for  the  museum ;  Lord 
Duncannon,  as  Chief  Commissioner,  request¬ 
ed  Sir  Henry  De  la  Beche  to  take  charge  of 
it ;  and  officers  were  appointed  to  preside 
over  the  several  departments.  By  their  ac¬ 
tivity,  by  the  liberality  of  individuals,  and  by 
purchase,  a  collection  was  acquired,  which 
speedily  outgrew  the  confined  space  allotted 
to  it  in  Craig’s- court.  The  government  deter¬ 
mined  to  erect  the  present  commodious  and 
elegant  building,  for  which  grants  were, 
from  time  to  time,  voted  by  Paniament ;  the 
establishments  of  the  Geological  Survey  and 
the  Museum  were  removed  to  it  in  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  1850 ;  and  as  soon  as  the  fit¬ 
ting  up  of  the  cabinets,  and  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  specimens  could  be  completed, 
it  was  opened  to  the  public  by  Prince  Al¬ 
bert,  a  few  days  after  the  more  extensive,  but 
ephemeral  collection,  illustrative  of  the  indus¬ 
try  of  all  nations,  had  been  installed  by  her 
Majesty  in  the  Crystal  Palace  with  pomp  and 
circumstance,  which,  if  poetry  has  not  fled 
the  earth  in  these  utilitarian  days,  can¬ 
not  fail  to  evoke  another  Spenser,  to  celebrate 
the  glories  of  Victoria  in  another  Fairif 
Quten. 

Those  who  know  how  few  visitors  resorted 
to  the  Museum  while  it  remained  at  Craig’s 
court,  might  have  supposed  that,  with  so  for¬ 
midable  a  rival  as  the  Hyde-park  Exhibition, 
it  would  have  been  entirely  neglected.  .  In 
this  they  have  been  agreeably  disappointed  : 
it  has  been  visited  by  more  than  two  hundred 
persons  every  day  since  it  was  opened ;  and 
from  the  interest  which  the  public  appear  to 
take  in  it,  the  numbers  may  be  expected  to 
increase  considerably  when  it  shall  become 


better  known.  It  is  open  for  public  inspec¬ 
tion  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and  Wednesdays, 
and  closed  for  study  and  instruction  during 
the  remainder  of  the  week. 

Having  thus  briefly  traced  the  history  of 
the  Museum,  and  the  objects  proposed  in  es¬ 
tablishing  it,  we  shall  request  the  reader  to 
accompany  us  in  a  visit  of  inspection,  in  or¬ 
der  to  judge  how  far  those  objects  have  been 
realized.  The  establishment  divides  itself 
into  the  departments  of  the  Museum,  the 
Mining  Record  Office  and  Model  Room,  the 
Laboratory,  the  Library,  and  the  Theatre,  or 
Lecture-room,  The  Museum,  again,  com¬ 
prises  three  divisions — that  illustrative  of 
stones,  marbles,  and  other  materials  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  purposes  of  architecture  and  sculp¬ 
ture  ;  that  illustrative  of  the  metallic  ores, 
and  other  mineral  substances,  which  lorm  the 
raw  material  of  various  useful  and  ornamental 
manufactures ;  and  lastly,  the  collection  of 
the  rocks  from  which  those  minerals  are  de¬ 
rived,  and  of  the  organic  remains,  arranged 
stratigraphically,  which  characterize  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  fossiliferous  series. 

The  building  materials  are  arranged  in  a 
hall,  which,  with  the  library,  the  lecture- room, 
and  the  directors’  private  room,  occupies  the 
ground  floor  of  the  building.  The  first  ob¬ 
jects  which  strike  the  eye  are  the  beautiful 
pilasters  of  polished  granite  and  marble  of 
the  red  serpentine  of  the  Lizard,  and  the 
green  serpentine  of  Connamara,  which  adorn 
the  walls,  having  polished  slabs  of  serpen¬ 
tine  and  of  granite  between  them.  The  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  floor  is  ornamented  with  encaustic 
tiles,  and  with  mosaic  composed  of  tesserae, 
of  various  forms  and  colors,  manufactured  by 
Prosser’s  patent  process,  in  which  clay  in  the 
state  of  dry  powder  is  subjected  to  pressure, 
and  subsequent  vitrification. 

This  mosaic  pavement  is  surrounded  by 
polished  slabs  of  red  and  dark  granite,  which, 
from  a  slippery  surface,  appear  better  adapt¬ 
ed  to  many  other  purposes  than  that  of 
flooring.  Ranged  around  the  hall  are  some 
short  columns  of  polished  marble,  of  various 
colors,  from  Devonshire,  Derbyshire,  and 
Ireland,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  lo¬ 
calities  from  which  they  are  obtained,  and 
destined,  eventually,  to  receive  the  busts  of 
eminent  deceased  British  geologists.  Geol¬ 
ogy,  however,  is  a  youthful  science,  number¬ 
ing  little  more  than  fifty  years  :  and  though 
*  fifty  years  constitute  the  larger  portion  of  the 
life  of  man,  most  of  its  early  cultivators  are 
still  living — and  long  may  they  yet  live. 
There  are  therefore  only  four  busts  at  pre¬ 
sent  admitted  to  this  Valhalla  of  Geology — 
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tboae  of  Hutton,  Playfair,  Hall,  and  Smith. 
The  hrst  three  represent  the  Scotch  school 
of  geology  and  geological  theory  as  it  existed 
during  the  Wernerian  and  Huttonian  contro- 
rersy,  when  it  was  just  emerging  from  the 
chaos  of  cosmological  speculation.  Smith 
represents  the  En^ish  school  of  geology,  of 
which  he  is  the  acknowledged  father,  and 
geology  in  its  practical  application  to  mining 
engineering,  and  agriculture. 

It  was  Smith  who  established  for  the  whole 
English  scries,  from  the  chalk  to  the  coal 
measures,  the  order  of  succession  and  the 
general  law  of  their  dip.  The  same  facts  had 
been  determined  for  a  smaller  portion  of  the 
German  series  by  Werner,  and  appears  to 
hare  been  known  as  regards  a  part  of  that 
of  England,  by  Mitchel,  Cavendish,  and 
Smeaton  ;  though  they  had  not  given  pub¬ 
licity  to  their  knowledge.  The  fact  that  each 
group  of  strata  is  characterized  by  a  peculiar 
assemblage  of  organic  remains,  by  which  it 
may  be  identified  under  the  most  opposite 
mineral  characters,  and  when  the  underlying 
and  overlying  rocks  are  concealed,  was  a  dis¬ 
covery  of  great  practical  importance,  which 
was  exclusively  his  own.  Despised  by  the 
great  practical  men  of  bis  day  as  a  visionary 
theorist,  and  named,  in  deriaon.  Strata  Smith 
— a  name  which  afterwards  became  an  hon¬ 
orable  appellation — equally  despised  during  a 
great  part  of  hk  career  by  scientific  geolo¬ 
gists,  as  an  empirical  intnider  among  **  well 
educated  gec^nosts,” — by  which  they  meant, 
as  one  of  Smith’s  pupils  has  said,  men  who 
viewed  nature  only  through  the  spectacles  of 
Werner, — he  achieved  a  number  of  triumphs 
in  the  application  of  his  knowledge,  any  one 
of  which  would  be  sufiicient  to  immortalize 
a  geologist  of  the  present  day.  His  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  laws  of  stratification  and  of  the 
phenomena  of  springs  enabled  him  to  drain 
the  Prisley  bog  for  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  in 
which  a  professional  land-drainer  of  no  small 
celebrity  had  failed  from  want  of  that  know¬ 
ledge  ;  it  aided  him  greatly  in  hb  engineer¬ 
ing  practice  as  a  constructor  of  canals  ;  it 
enabled  him  to  secure  to  Scarborough  a 
supply  of  water  fit  for  domestic  purposes ; 
and  to  restore  to  Bath  its  medicinal  springs, 
which  had  been  diverted  by  a  neighboring 
trial  for  coal.  Hb  knowledge  of  the  regular 
succession  of  strata  brought  into  operation 
the  valuable  South  Hetton  Colliery,  by  sink¬ 
ing  through  the  magnesian  limestone,  beneath 
which  it  was  the  received  opinion  of  the  coal 
viewers  of  the  north  that  no  workable  coal 
exbted.  By  studying  the  action  of  the  sea 
upon  the  coast,  he  learned  a  cheap  and  efifect- 
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ual  method  of  stopping  a  large  breach  in  the 
sand-hills  which  exclude  the  sea  from  forty 
thousand  acres  of  valuable  land  in  eastern 
Norfolk,  when  a  large  expenditure  bad  been 
vainly  incurred  to  accomplish  the  same  end 
by  the  ordinary  means.  Sir  John  Johnstone 
has  enumerated  among  Smith’s  triumphs  h'is 
discovery,  that  certain  peculiarities  of  the  soil 
on  parts  of  the  Hackness  estate  were  trace¬ 
able  to  their  geological  relations.  His  great 
and  crowning  work  was  the  construction, 
solely  by  his  own  labors,  and  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  from  his  own  pecuniary  resources,  of 
the  first  geological  map  of  England  and  Wales, 
a  work  on  which  the  philosopher  D’Aubisson 
pronounced  thU  eulogium — *'  Ce  que  les 
mindralogbtes  les  plus  distingues  oot  fait 
dans  une  petite  partie  de  I’Allemagne  dans 
une  demi-si^cle,  un  seul  homme  (M.  Will'iam 
Smith,  ingdnier  dec  mines)  I’a  entrepris  et 
eOectue  pour  toute  I’Angleterre ;  et  son  tra¬ 
vail,  aussi  beau  par  son  rdsultat,  qu’il  est 
4tonnant  par  son  etendue,  a  fait  conclure 
<pu  r Amglelerrt  ett  rtgulterement  devi$e0  m 
c<meke$,  que  Vurdrt  de  Uur  euperpontiom  nt$f 
jamai*  iutercerti,  et  que  ee  eont  ezactement  dee 
foetilee  temblablee  qe’un  trouoe  dans  toutee  lee 
parties  de  la  miete  eouche  et  a  de  grandee 
distances.’*  The  very  discovery,  however, 
that  each  bed  had  been  in  succession  and  for 
ages  the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  tliat  it  contained 
the  remains  of  the  animals  and  plants  which 
had  inhabited  the  neighborhood  during  its 
formation,  though  it  produced  in  the  hands 
of  Smith  important  practical  results,  led  his 
successors  away  from  the  economic  applica¬ 
tion  of  geology.  They  have  been  so  fasci¬ 
nated  by  the  wonders  which  the  ancient  na¬ 
tural  history  of  the  earth  presents,  that  their 
attention  has  been  directed  more  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  abstruse  questions  in  zoology  and 
botany  in  relation  to  past  time;  in  tracing 
the  connection  of  these  with  changes  in  the 
distribution  of  land  and  water  at  successive 
periods,  and  in  endeavoring  to  discover  their 
causes,  than  in  applying  the  results  of  those 
changes  to  the  economic  requirements  of  that 
age  of  the  world  in  which  we  live. 

Interesting  as  these  inquiries  are  to  science, 
they  are  not  practical  geology.  Werner  was 
a  mining  engineer,  who  applied  geology,  or, 
as  he  called  it,  geognosy,  to  the  practice  of 
mining.  His  getdogy  bad  mineralogy  for  its 
basis.  Hb  successors  overlaid  geology  with 
mineralogical  refinements.  With  them,  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  the  age  of  a  rock  were  referred  to 
the  goniometer ;  that  b  to  say,  its  position 
in  the  series  was  determined  by  the  angles 
of  the  crystals  contained  in  it.  Smith’s  later 
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snccessors  are  overlaying  geology  with  re- 
BnemenU  in  palteontology.  It  is  only  the 
broad  features  of  the  fossil  contents  of  strata 
which  are  of  much  use  in  geological  held 
work  ;  and  we  would  back  Snnitb,  were  he 
living,  for  the  identification  of  strata  by  his 
homely  pundibs,  poundstones,  and  hog’s- ear 
oysters,  and  for  turning  the  knowledge  thus 
obtained  to  practical  account,  against  the 
most  profouna  palaeontologists  of  the  present 
day,  with  their  wire-drawn  distinctions,  and 
their  Babel  of  srnonymes,  which  they  make 
it  the  business  of  a  life  to  extend  or  to  reduce 
— setting  up  names  like  skittles,  to  be  knocked 
down,  and  knocking  them  down  to  be  set  op 
again. 

The  mention  of  William  Smith  naturally 
leads  us  to  the  cabinets  which  contain  the 
specimens  of  building  stones  collected  by  the 
commission,  in  which  he  was  associated  with 
Sir  Henry  De  la  Beche  and  Mr.  Barry,  to 
select  the  stone  best  adapted  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament.  About 
the  time  of  the  appointment  of  this  commis- 
rion,  we  remember  hearing  Smith  asked,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  the  best 
method  of  determining  the  durability  of  a 
building  stone.  “Go  into  the  church-yards 
of  the  neighborhood,”  was  his  reply,  “  and 
look  at  the  dates  on  the  tombstones.”  Acting 
on  this  principle,  the  commissioners  have 
attached  to  each  specimen  not  only  the  name 
of  the  locality  from  which  it  is  obtained,  but 
of  the  edifices,  ancient  and  modern,  which 
have  been  built  with  it.  The  specimens  are 
cubes  of  six  inches,  showing  the  appearance 
of  the  stone  when  dressed.  They  are  arranged 
in  three  cases,  which  contain,  respectively, 
limestones  from  the  oolitic,  carboniferous,  and 
permian  (magnesian  limestone)  series ;  sand¬ 
stones  of  the  coal  measures,  and  of  the  old 
and  of  the  new  red  sandstone  ;  and,  lastly, 
granites  and  porphyries.  This  collection 
should  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  commissioners.  Their  report 
contains  full  descriptions  of  the  color  of  each 
kind  of  stone,  its  mineral  composition,  the 
weight  of  water  which  it  absorbs  in  a  given 
time,  the  size  of  the  particles  disintegrated 
under  Brard’s  process,  which  is  considered 
to  indicate  closely  the  action  cf  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  and  its  cohesive  strength,  or  power  of 
resisting  pressure,  as  determined  by  means  of 
the  hydrostatic  press.  To  these  they  add 
notices  of  the  size  of  the  blocks  in  which  it 
can  be  obtained,  its  cost  per  cubic  foot  at  the 
quarrjr  and  in  London.  From  a  favorable 
combination  of  these  conditions,  the  commis¬ 
sioners  recommended  the  magnesian  lime- 
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stone  of  Bolsover  Moor  and  its  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Of  its  durability  they  had  practical 
proof,  in  the  sharp  and  clear  mouldings,  and 
even  chisel  marks  of  some  of  the  external 
parts  of  Southwell  Church,  built  with  it  in 
the  tenth  and  twelfth  centuries.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia ; 
and  the  varieties  were  found  to  be  the  most 
durable  in  which  the  proportions  of  those 
constituents  approached  the  nearest  to  those 
in  which  they  combine  to  form  dolomite,  or 
the  crystalli^  carbonate  of  lime  and  mag¬ 
nesia.  This  stone  has  been  employed  for  the 
exterior  of  the  new  Palace  at  Westminster 
and  for  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology. 
Its  aptitude  for  the  purpose  of  external  orna¬ 
mental  architecture  is  proved  by  the  sculp¬ 
ture  which  adorns  the  exterior  of  both  build¬ 
ings,  particularly  the  former.  It  is  proved 
also  by  two  pieces  of  sculpture  in  the  museum 
— the  one  a  statue  of  Minerva  in  this  stone 
from  Huddlestone — the  other,  a  bust  of 
Bacchus  in  the  same  stone,  from  Anston,  both 
in  Yorkshire.  Why  Bacchus,  however,  was 
selected  to  typify  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  economic  geology,  is  a  mystery 
which  we  have  been  unable  to  fathom.  The 
British  lion  with  his  mane  was  perhaps  too 
hackeyned ;  but  if  it  was  desired  to  exhibit 
the  fitness  of  this  stone  for  fine  and  delicate 
sculpture,  some  more  appropriate  emblem  of 
legislation  and  science  might  surely  have  been 
found,  in  which  this  quality  could  have  been 
shown  quite  as  well  as  by  the  clustering 
locks  and  vine-wreath  of  the  jolly  god. 

Some  beautiful  tables  of  black  marble  from 
Derbyshire,  inlaid  with  colored  marbles  of 
the  same  country,  prove,  no  less  than  the 
pilasters,  and  slabs,  and  columns  which  have 
been  already  noticed,  the  resources  which 
Britain  possesses  in  stones  adapted  to  orna¬ 
mental  purposes.  Among  the  marbles  spe¬ 
cially  adapted  to  inlaid  work,  and  from  the 
small  size  of  the  pieces  in  which  it  can  only 
be  obtained,  adapted  to  that  kind  of  work 
alone,  a  red  marble  from  the  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire’s  estates,  of  equal  if  not  superior  beauty 
to  the  celebrated  rossa  antica,  shines  conspi¬ 
cuously. 

The  connection  of  plaster  casts  of  the  Bel- 
videre  Apollo  and  the  Dying  Gladiator  with 
geology  may  not,  at  first  sight,  be  very  obvi¬ 
ous.  They  are  intended,  however,  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  use  of  gypsum,  or  sulphate  of  lime, 
in  the  decorative  arts.  The  Apollo  is  a  cast 
in  which  plaster  of  Paris,  or  gypsum  deprived 
by  calcination  of  the  water  combined  with  it, 
is  used  in  the  ordinary  way.  ’The  Dying 
Gladiator  is  formed  of  Keene’s  marble  ce- 
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ment,  in  which  gypsum  and  borax  are  the 
ingredients,  and  which  is  susceptible  of  a  po¬ 
lish  like  that  of  marble.  By  the  same  ingre¬ 
dients,  combined  with  various  coloring  mate¬ 
rials,  imitations  are  produced  of  different 
colored  marbles,  which  are  shown  on  a  small 
scale  in  the  cabinets,  and  on  a  large  scale  on 
the  walls  of  the  flight  of  stairs  by  which  the 
second  floor  of  the  building  is  reached..  Beau¬ 
tiful,  however,  as  this  composition  is,  its 
durability  is  very  questionable,  from  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  borax  contained  in  it  to  effer¬ 
vesce.  Other  beautiful  imitations  of  colored 
stones  are  shown  in  the  same  case,  which  are 
formed  on  Cheverton’s  method,  by  heating 
gypsum,  so  as  to  deprive  it  of  water,  tinting 
it  with  different  colors,  and  then  saturating 
it  with  water.  There  are  two  varieties  of 
sulphate  of  lime ;  the  one  containing  water 
chemically  combined  with  it — the  other  des¬ 
titute  of  water.  A  cut  and  polished  speci¬ 
men  of  the  anhydrous  or  waterless  variety, 
from  Derbyshire,  proves  its  fitness  for  small 
ornaments.  The  beauty  of  the  fibrous  variety 
of  hydrous  gypsum,  and  its  fitness  for  small 
ornaments,  is  shown  by  specimens  from  Not¬ 
tingham,  both  wrought  and  unwrought.  The 
massive  variety,  which  is  white  veined  with 
red,  was  formerly  much  used  for  monumental 
purposes,  under  the  name  of  alabaster.  F rom 
its  softness,  it  is  more  easily  wrought  than 
marble,  but  is  not  susceptible  of  so  good  a 
polish.  The  cabinets  exhibit  it  in  its  unwrought 
state ;  a  very  large  vase  of  it  adorns  the  hall 
of  the  Museum,  and  the  walls  near  the  en¬ 
trance  are  lined  with  polished  slabs  of  it. 
This  variety,  which  abounds  in  the  trias, 
(new  red  marl)  of  Derbyshire,  Cheshire,  and 
Glamorganshire,  yields  the  chief  British  sup¬ 
ply  of  plaster  of  Paris.  The  French  derive 
theirs  from  the  gypsum  quarries  of  Mont¬ 
martre,  in  the  eocene  tertiaries  celebrated  for 
the  bones  of  extinct  mammals  entombed  in 
them,  and  for  the  researches  of  the  great 
Cuvier,  the  founder  of  the  science  of  palaeon¬ 
tology. 

Selenite,  or  crystallized  hydrous  sulphate 
of  lime,  is  found  in  the  Oxford  clay,  the  Lias 
clay,  and  more  or  less  in  all  clays,  in  which 
the  sulphuric  acid  derived  from  the  decom¬ 
position  of  Bulphuret  of  iron  has  come  in 
contact  with  the  carbonate  of  lime  of  shells, 
or  with  other  calcareous  matter.  The  crystals 
arc.  however,  generally  small,  and  not  in 
sufficient  abundance  to  be  applied  to  econo¬ 
mic  purposes.  The  Museum  contains  some 
large  and  beautiful  crystals  presented  by 
Prince  Albert,  from  Duke  Ernest’s  mine 
near  the  Castle  of  Reinha  rdsbrun,  where  they 
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are  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  applied  t^ 
economic  uses. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall  is  a  case 
containing  specimens  of  the  beautiful  white 
bricks  of  Suffolk,  and  of  the  clay  of  which 
they,  as  well  as  the  red  bricks  manufactured 
at  the  same  works,  are  made.  In  this  de¬ 
partment,  the  Museum  is  at  present  very 
defective.  A  collection  of  the  various  earths 
and  clays  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bricks 
and  tiles,  and  of  the  manufactured  produce 
of  each,  would  fill  an  apartment  nearly  as 
large  as  the  hall  itself ;  but  the  collective 
economic  importance  of  the  numerous  brick 
and  tile  works  scattered  throughout  the  king¬ 
dom,  in  which  those  articles  are  made  by 
hundreds  of  millions,  is  such  as  to  entitle 
them  to  the  space  in  an  establishment  of  this 
kind  which  such  a  collection  would  require. 
Though  not  a  showy,  it  would  form  a  useful 
addition  to  the  Museum.  The  value  of  an 
acre  of  such  earth  or  clay  is  very  considera¬ 
ble,  and  a  comparison  of  this  description  of 
raw  material,  and  of  its  manufactured  pro¬ 
duce,  collected  from  every  formation,  and 
placed  in  juxtaposition,  could  not  fail  to  lead 
to  investigations  highly  beneficial  to  the  own¬ 
ers  of  land.  Difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
results  obtained  from  materials  of  the  same 
kind  would  suggest  inquiry — bow  far  the  in¬ 
feriority  of  some  was  due  to  inferiority  of  the 
materials,  and  how  far  to  defects  in  the 
process  of  manufacture.  A  collection  of 
limestones  used  for  cement  and  agricultural 
purposes,  would  be  equally  useful,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  chemical  analysis  of  each,  with 
notices  of  the  localities  where  they  occur, 
and  the  cost  on  the  spot  of  the  lime  which 
they  yield.  It  is  frequently  better  economy 
to  bring  a  superior  article  from  a  distance, 
than  to  use  one  of  inferior  quality  which  is 
near  at  hand.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
raw  materials.  The  roads  of  the  New  Red 
Sandstone  district  of  Lancashire  and  Chesh¬ 
ire,  which  is  destitute  of  any  but  very  friable 
stone,  have  benefited  by  the  use  of  syenetic 
greenstone,  brought  from  Penmaen  Mawr, 
in  North  Wales;  and  those  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  London  have  been  much  improved 
by  the  substitution  of  the  tough  hornblende 
rocks  of  Charnwood  Forest  for  the  more  brit¬ 
tle  granites  and  chalk  flints  which  had  with 
great  advantage  displaced  the  ordinary  gravel 
of  the  neighborhood. 

Long  as  we  have  lingered  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  allotted  to  the  stones  used  in  architect¬ 
ure  and  sculpture,  we  must  not  quit  it  with¬ 
out  some  notice  of  the  copy  in  greenstone  of 
an  Egyptian  bust  of  Bub^tes  in  the  British 
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Museum.  Many  of  the  Egyptian  statues  are 
of  greenstone,  and  excite  admiration,  not 
more  at  the  progress  the  art  of  sculpture 
had  made  among  that  people  at  an  early  pe¬ 
riod,  than  at  the  sagacity  in  the  choice  of 
durable  materials  of  which  they  furnish  evi¬ 
dence.  The  copy  is  of  coarse  grained  green¬ 
stone  from  near  Fishguard,  in  Pembrokeshire, 
of  the  same  composition  and  general  appear¬ 
ance  as  the  original ;  containing  no  quartz,  it 
is  worked  with  greater  ease  than  common 
granite.  It  was  first  brought  to  a  general 
form  by  steel  tools,  hardened  to  a  particular 
temper,  and  so  constructed  as  to  produce  a 
succession  of  moderate  batterings,  rather 
than  the  detachment  of  large  pieces  by  vio¬ 
lent  blows.  The  bruised  surface  was  then 
rubbed  with  coarse  emery  and  sheet  lead, 
then  with  fine  emery  and  water  of  Ayrstone, 
and  finally  a  polish  was  given  with  putty 
powder.  The  time  consumed  on  the  work 
was  seventy-six  days,  and  the  cost  of  the 
sculpture,  exclusive  of  the  trifling  cost  of  the 
stone,  twenty-five  pounds.  All  greenstones 
and  all  granites  arc  not  equally  durable; 
some  varieties  decompose  more  rapidly  than 
almost  any  stone.  Their  durability  depends 
on  the  composition  of  the  felspar  which  they 
contain.  Those  in  which  it  is  in  the  state  of 
compact  felspar,  are  more  durable  than  those 
which  contain  that  mineral  in  the  form  of 
coarse  crystals.  There  is  no  better  criterion 
of  the  durability  of  a  stone,  than  the  manner 
in  which  the  surface  of  its  native  rocks  is 
weathered,  and  it  must  have  been  by  such 
observations  that  the  Egyptians  were  guided, 
in  the  absence  of  chemical  and  mincralogical 
knowledge.  The  collection  which  has  been 
made  in  this  museum  of  the  more  durable 
ciystalline  rocks,  with  notices  of  the  localities 
where  they  are  found,  must  prove  of  great 
value  to  the  arts  of  architecture  and  sculpture, 
in  imparting  that  durability  to  our  public 
buildings  in  which  some  of  the  finest  of  them 
are  so  lamentably  deficient.  A  similar  col¬ 
lection  of  those  which  decompose  most  rapidly 
would  be  equally  beneficial  to  agriculture. 
Decomposed  trap,  the  name  common  to 
greenstone,  basalt,  and  porphyry,  is  used 
with  great  advantage  in  some  districts,  under 
■  the  name  of  marl,  as  a  fertilizer  of  soils  defi¬ 
cient  in  the  potash,  lime,  and  alumina,  which 
form  part  of  the  constituents  of  those  rocks. 

Our  examination  of  the  building  materials 
commenced  with  the  most  ornamented  por¬ 
tion,  which  are  certain  by  their  beauty  and 
position  to  be  the  first  to  catch  the  eye  of 
the  visitor.  In  like  manner,  the  beautiful 
porcelain  and  glass  will  be  the  first  to  attract 


attention  on  entering  the  second  floor  of  the 
building,  allotted  to  the  metallic  and  non-me- 
tallic  minerals  which  furnish  the  raw  material 
of  some  of  our  most  important  manufactures. 
We  shall  therefore  commence  our  description 
of  the  contents  of  that  room  with  the  vitreous 
series.  All  the  elegance  of  form,  delicacy  of 
texture,  and  brilliancy  of  color,  rivaling  Na¬ 
ture’s  workmanship  of  gem  and  flower,  which 
are  displayed  in  these  cabinets  of  glass  and 
porcelain,  are  the  results  of  the  skillful  com¬ 
bination  of  a  variety  of  earths  and  metallic 
oxides,  possessing  in  themselves  no  preten¬ 
sions  to  beauty.  The  materials  employed  in 
the  potteries  of  Staffordshire  and  the  porcelain 
manufactories  of  Derby  and  Worcester,  are 
only  partially  furnished  by  the  neighborhood 
of  the  works.  In  each  locality,  the  manufac¬ 
ture  originated  in  facilities  for  obtaining  fuel, 
afforded  by  the  vicinity  of  the  coal  measures, 
and  by  some  bed  of  clay  derived  from  that  or 
some  adjacent  formation,  which  produced 
common  earthenware  of  peculiar  color  and 
texture,  but  widely  different  in  composition 
and  general  aspect  from  the  fine  stone-ware, 
china,  and  porcelain  produced  in  the  more 
advanced  state  of  the  manufacture.  These 
have  been  broughtto  their  present  degree  of 
perfection  by  the  addition  of  a  great  number 
of  substances  derived  from  vanous  and  dis¬ 
tant  quarters,  till  the  original  clay  forms  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  ingredients.  The 
eocene  tertiaries  of  Poole  and  Bovey  Tracey 
furnish  a  white  clay,  the  perfection  of  which 
consists  in  the  total  absence  of  color  when 
burned.  Cornwall  sends  a  more  fusible 
china  clay,  formed  both  naturally  and  artifi¬ 
cially  from  the  felspar  of  decomposed  granite. 
The  chalk  dhtricts  of  the  southern  and  east¬ 
ern  counties  furnish  the  flints,  and  Wales  the 
chert,  to  line  the  bottom  of  the  mills,  in 
which  the  calcined  flints  arc  ground  to  a 
white  impalpable  powder.  Foreign  as  well 
as  British  mines  have  yielded  the  gold  and 
the  mercury  employed  in  the  gilding,  as  well 
as  the  numerous  metallic  oxides  which  bare 
produced  that  transparent  glaze  and  those 
brilliant  colors.  The  museum  is  at  present 
deficient  in  a  collection  of  the  raw  materials 
of  earthenware  and  porcelain,  as  well  as  of 
specimens  exhibiting  the  process  of  manufac¬ 
ture  in  its  stages  of  unbaked  clay,  baked 
clay,  or  biscuit,  biscuit  colored  and  glazed, 
and  biscuit  enamel-glazed.  The  collection  of 
materials  is  at  present  confined  to  a  few 
specimens  of  the  Cornish  decomposed  gran¬ 
ite  or  china  stone,  and  of  the  artificial  china 
clay  produced  from  it.  These  are  on  the 
north  side  of  the  room,  under  the  collection 
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of  Worcester  porcelain.  We  have  no  doubt 
that,  when  more  comlete,  it  will  be  removed 
to  a  more  appropriate  place  on  the  south 
side,  near  the  cases  exhibiting  specimens  illus¬ 
trating  the  history  of  the  Staffordshire 
potteries,  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  till  they  attained  their  culminating 
point  through  the  skill  and  taste  of  Wedg¬ 
wood.  This  series  formed  part  of  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  late  Enoch  Wood,  the  friend  and 
cotemporary  of  Wedgwood.  It  exhibits  the 
manufacture  in  its  rude  and  stationary  condi¬ 
tion  from  1330  to  1600,  the  brown  ware  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  tortoise-shell 
ware  from  1710  to  1730,  the  first  white  ware 
made  by  the  use  of  calcined  flints,  the 
Queen’s  ware  of  Wedgwood  between  1740 
1760,  and,  finally,  his  stone  ware,  as  it 
advanced  to  perfection  between  1760  and 
1796.  Before  Wedgwood’s  time,  the  Staf¬ 
fordshire  potteries  produced  only  a  coarse 
earthenware,  very  brittle,  and  devoid  of  taste, 
either  as  regards  form  or  ornament.  The 
first  step  of  improvement  consisted  in  the 
adoption  of  such  a  mixture  of  ingredients  as 
rendered  it  capable  of  bearing  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  ;  but  it  was  still  nearly  des¬ 
titute  of  ornament,  and  exhibited  only  a  plain 
cane-colored  surface,  the  produce  of  a  fine 
grey  marl  found  in  the  interstices  of  the  coal 
measures,  lliis  obtained  the  name  of 
Queen’s  ware,  from  the  patronage  of  Queen 
Charlotte,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  Wedg¬ 
wood’s  success.  At  the  next  stage  it  had 
advanced  but  little  in  the  way  of  embellish¬ 
ment,  beyond  that  of  a  colored  rim.  At  a 
subsequent  period,  the  art  of  transferring 
printed  designs*  to  clay  adorned  the  com¬ 
monest  utensils,  at  a  cheap  rate,  with  what 
would  have  otherwise  been  costly  ornaments  ; 
finally,  more  elegant  forms  were  introduced, 
and  the  texture  was  improved,  until  it  be¬ 
came  a  fine  white  stone  w’are,  approaching 
nearly  to  porcelain,  with  the  exception  of  its 
transparency ;  and  its  excellence  became 
such  for  workmanship,  solidity,  power  of 
resisting  heat  and  cold,  the  impenetrability 
of  its  glaze  by  acids,  beauty,  cheapness,  and 
convenience,  that  it  acquired  a  general  de¬ 
mand  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  This  collec¬ 
tion  exhibits  specimens  of  the  more  costly 
and  ornamental  articles  of  We^woode 
manufacture, — his  imitation  of  the  Etruscan 
vases,  of  the  basaltes  of  ancient  Egypt,  a 
black  earthenware,  so  called  from  its  resem- 
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originated  at  WOToe«ter,and  was  adopted  in  Staf- 
fordshire. 
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blance  to  the  stone  of  that  name,  and  his 
unique  jasper  or  onyx,  a  white  porcellaneous 
biscuit  of  great  delicacy  and  Ireauty,  which 
has  the  property  of  receiving  throughout  its 
whole  substance,  from  the  admixture  of  me¬ 
tallic  oxides,  the  same  colors  a.s  those  oxides 
communicate  to  an  enamel  in  fusion.  This 
property  renders  it  peculiarly  applicable  to 
the  production  of  cameos  and  all  subjects 
which  require  to  be  shown  in  basso  relievo. 
By  way  of  episode  to  this  history  of  the 
Staffordshire  potteries,  the  collection  narrates 
that  of  the  red  Japan  ware,  which  was  made 
therefrom  1710  to  1720,  in  imitaUon  of  that 
which  began  to  be  imported  into  Europe 
about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  manufactory  was  established  by  the 
Elers,  two  brothers  from  Nuremberg,  who 
having  found  a  bed  of  very  compact  and  red 
clay  abouttwo  miles  from  Burslem,  established 
works  in  a  retired  place,  with  every  precau¬ 
tion  for  concealing  the  secret  of  the  process, 
even  to  that  of  employing  ignorant  and  idiot¬ 
ic  workmen.  Astbury  the  elder,  brother  of 
him  who  introduced  the  use  of  calcined  flints, 
counterfeited  idiocy,  got  into  their  employ, 
and  discovered  their  method.  Numerous 
establishments  novr  arose  in  competition  with 
that  of  the  Elers,  who  were  obliged,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  prejudice  against  foreigners, 
to  abandon  their  works,  and  retire  to  the 
neighborhood  of  London,  where  it  is  probable 
that  they  contributed  to  the  establishment  of 
the  manufactory  of  porcelain  at  Chelsea. 

Let  us  now  cross  to  the  north  side  of  the 
room,  where  are  arranged  an  historical  eollec- 
tion  of  the  Chelsea  porcelain,  from  1720  to 
1780;  of  Derby,  1730  to  1848  ;  of  Worces¬ 
ter,  Coalbrouk,  Swansea,  and  Naut  Oarer. 
The  last  may  be  considered  as  an  episode  on 
the  history  of  the  Worcester  and  Swansea 
works,  similar  to  that  which  the  red  Japan 
ware  forms  in  the  history  of  those  of  Stafford¬ 
shire.  It  was  carried  on  by  two  runaway 
workmen,  who  were  under  engagements  for 
u  term  of  years  to  Flight  and  Barr  of  Worces¬ 
ter  ;  and  whether  they  were  ruined  by  an 
action  from  their  former  employers,  or  wheth¬ 
er  the  process  was  too  costly  to  be  profitable, 
the  manufactory  lasted  for  two  years  only. 
Its  produce  during  that  short  period  is  as 
much  valued  for  its  beauty  as  its  rarity.  In 
the  specimens  in  the  Museum,  rose  color 
prevails,  mixed  with  some  green,  and  a  little 
gilding.  The  designs,  whether  landscape  or 
flowers,  evince  art  of  a  high  grade,  and,to 
our  taste,  these  are  the  most  chaste  and  ele¬ 
gant  specimens  of  British  porcelain  we  ever 
saw.  Connected  with  the  Chelsea  works  is 
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a  curious  anecdote  of  some  unsuccessful  ex¬ 
periments  made  there  by  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
ima^ned  that  he  had  discovered  a  me¬ 
thod  of  improving  the  composition  of  porce¬ 
lain.  Though  the  manufacture  had  ceased 
at  a  period  so  comparatively  recent  as  1780, 
all  traces  of  works  have  so  completely  van¬ 
ished,  that  attempts  to  discover  the  site  were 
ineffectual,  till  it  was  found  by  Mr.  Sims,  the 
author  of  lllu$lrated  London,  to  be  occupied 
by  a  public-house.  When  the  making  of 
porcelain  ceased,  the  premises  passed  into 
the  hands  of  a  paper-making  company,  and  a 
tap  was  opened  to  supply  the  workmen  be¬ 
longing  to  it  with  beer,  the  trade  in  which 
appears  to  have  been  more  prosperous  and 
permanent  than  that  of  either  porcelain  or 
paper.  Adjoining  cases  exhibit  specimens  of 
Etruscan  pottery,  illustrative  of  its  form, 
painting,  and  texture — specimens  of  the 
result  of  the  first  employment  of  the  Cornish 
china  clays  in  1768,  and  of  the  thin  egg-shell 
china  in  imitation  of  the  Oriental.  There 
are  also  a  few  specimens  of  the  porcelain  of 
the  most  celebrated  foreign  manufactures. 

From  the  porcelain  let  us  now  pass  to  the 
glass.  In  this  part  of  the  collection  we  find 
specimens  of  the  ancient  glass  of  Chaldea 
and  Babylon ;  Greek  glass,  and  Celtic  glass, 
represented  by  the  Gian  Neider,  or  Druid- 
ical  beads,  from  a  barrow  near  Salisbury. 
Among  the  specimens  of  Roman  glass  col¬ 
lected  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples,  a  large  cin¬ 
erary  urn,  excavated  from  a  tomb  at  Puteoli, 
proves  that  the  art  had  attained  a  consider¬ 
able  degree  of  perfection  among  that  people. 
It  contained  coins  of  the  reign  of  Titus. 
Passing  on  to  the  cabinets  containing  modern 
glass,  we  see  the  materials  used  in  making 
flint  glas.s,  namely,  Aylesbury  sand,  Ameri¬ 
can  sand,  nitrate  of  potassa,  carbonate  of 
soda,  peroxide  of  manganese,  and  red  lead 
— the  materials  for  making  sheet  glass,  viz., 
the  usual  sand,  sulphate  of  soda,  arseniate 
of  lead,  peroxide  of  manganese,  anthracite, 
and  chalk.  Our  limits  forbid  any  attempt 
to  describe  the  objects  for  which  the  ingre¬ 
dients  enumerated  are  added  to  the  silex  and 
the  alkali  which  form  the  biisis  of  all  glass. 
By  these  transparent  and  colorless  glass  is 
produced,  except  when  too  much  manganese 
is  employed,  which  imparts  to  it  a  purple 
tinge ;  while  an  excess  of  oxide  ot  lead 
makes  it  heavy,  and  of  a  yellow  hue.  In 
adjoining  cases  are  lumps  of  colored  glass, 
pr^uced  by  the  various  metallic  oxides — 
blue  by  col^lt,  yellow  by  oxide  of  silver, 
pink  by  oxide  of  gold,  green  and  ruby  by 
the  oxides  of  copper,  white  and  opaque  by 


phosphate  of  lime.  In  the  modern  orna¬ 
mental  glass,  the  colored  and  transparent 
varieties  are  combined  in  various  ways. 
Transparent  glass  is  painted  with  metallic 
oxides,  as  enamel,  or  coated  with  colored 
lass,  which  is  partially  removed  to  produce 
esigns.  Rods  of  opaque,  white,  and  vari¬ 
ously  colored  glasses,  are  united,  and  the 
outside  is  coated  with  colorless  glass.  In 
this  last  way  are  produced  those  beautiful 
letter  weights  containing  flowers  of  colored 
glass,  inclosed  in  transparent  glass,  which 
have  lately  been  brought  out  in  imitation  of 
the  millc  fiore  of  the  Venetians.  A  case  de¬ 
voted  to  Venetian  glass  renders  it  evident, 
that  as  regards  elegance  of  form  and  bril¬ 
liancy  of  color,  the  moderns  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage,  while  the  artists  of  Venice  were 
superior  in  the  lightness  and  clearness  of 
their  transparent  glass,  which  is  free  from 
lead.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  art  of 
enveloping  opaque  and  colored  in  trans¬ 
parent  glass  was  learned  by  them  from  the 
agri  be^s  of  the  savage  tribes  of  Africa. 
Connected  with  these  is  a  history  as  disgrace¬ 
ful  to  British  commerce  as  the  revenue  de¬ 
rived  from  the  worship  of  Juggernaut,  the 
Birmingham  manufacture  of  idols,  and  the 
employment  of  British  capital  in  the  Brazil¬ 
ian  slave  trade.  These  beads  are  manufac¬ 
tured  in  large  quantities  in  England,  and 
sent  to  the  slave  coast,  where  they  form 
one  of  the  articles  exchanged  for  the  human 
cargoes  which  it  is  the  duty  of  our  African 
squadron  to  intercept.  From  the  slave  coast 
they  pass  into  the  interior,  where  they  are  sold 
as  dug  out  of  the  earth,  supposed  to  be  endued 
with  magical  properties,  and  used  in  the  rites 
of  the  Fetish.  The  cabinets  which  display 
the  progress  of  the  art  of  enameling,  form 
the  connecting  link  between  the  vitreous  and 
the  metallic  series.  They  display  specimens 
of  Roman  enamel  and  bronze  found  near 
Eden  Hall,  Cumberland,  associated  with  coins 
of  Adrian  and  Antoninus  Pius,  and  a  small 
painting  in  enamel,  representing  St.  Paul, 
with  whose  name  it  is  inscribed,  which  form¬ 
ed  part  of  a  gold  altar-front  obtained  from 
ConsUintinople  in  the  11th  century.  To 
these  succeed  a  series  of  enameled  ecclesias¬ 
tical  ornaments  of  the  13th,  14th,  15th,  and 
16th  centuries,  followed  by  some  French 
enameled  paintings.  The  modem  English 
series  may  be  said  to  commence  with  two 
enameled  decanter  labels  for  “Red  Port” 
and  “  Cider,”  followed  by  a  miniature  of  Mr. 
Daniells,  M  P.  for  Truro,  the  first  attempt 
at  portrait  painting  in  enamel,  by  H.  P.  Bono, 
1795  ;  and  miniature  copies  of  the  works  of 
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Rubens  and  Vandyke,  and  other  celebrated 
masters,  by  Mr.  Bone,  R.  A.  1825.  The 
series  closes  with  a  portrmt  of  Saussure,  the 
geologist  of  Constantine,  1845.  In  another 
part  of  the  room  is  a  beautiful  model  of  the 
tomb,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  of  William  of 
Valence,  Eiarl  of  Pembroke,  and  half-brother 
of  Henry  III.,  who  died  1304,  illustrating 
the  employment  of  enamel  in  the  costly 
tombs  of  that  period.  The  figure  in  the 
model  is  of  copper,  zinc,  and  tin,  gilt  by  the 
eJectrotype. 

Nothing  can  be  more  instructive  than  the 
manner  in  which  the  metallic  minerals  and 
their  products  have  been  arranged.  In  cases 
against  the  wall,  are  displayed  the  ores, — 
not  a  collection  of  brilliant  cabinet  speci¬ 
mens,  selected  for  the  rarity  of  the  form  of 
their  crystals,  or  the  splendor  of  their  color-s, 
but  the  average  produce  of  the  mine,  as  it 
is  extracted  for  economic  uses.  We  have 
mineralogy  in  its  working,  not  in  its  gala 
dress.  In  front  of  these  are  other  cabi¬ 
nets,  containing  the  ore  in  the  different 
stages  of  the 'dressing  and  smelting  pro¬ 
cesses  ;  and  in  front  of  these  again  are  cabi¬ 
nets  exhibiting,  in  all  the  stages  of  their  man¬ 
ufacture,  the  most  important  articles  pre¬ 
pared  for  them.  Under  the  head  of  Iron  we 
see  large  working  specimens  of  the  common 
argillaceous  iron-stone  of  Britain,  which 
^elds  the  greater  portion  of  the  iron  pro¬ 
duced  in  Wales,  Staffordshire,  Yorkshire, 
and  Scotland.  This  ore  is  an  impure  argil¬ 
laceous  carbonate  of  iron,  containing,  on 
the  average,  62  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of 
iron,  and  38  [jer ^ent.  of  alumina  and  siRca. 
The  carbonate  of  iron,  again,  consists  of  62 
per  cent,  of  protoxide  of  iron,  and  38  per 
cent,  of  carbonic  acid.  Here,  too,  we  see  spe- 
dmens  of  the  “  black  band,”  an  argillaceous 
iron  stone,  which  has  given  such  an  impetus 
to  the  iron  manufacture  of  Scotland.  It  was 
long  rejected  as  useless,  but  Sir  W.  Alex¬ 
ander  now  receives  from  the  Airdrie  estate  a 
clear  income  of  very  nearly  20,000/.  for  black 
band  iron-stone  alone,  the  estate  having  pre¬ 
viously  yielded  nothing  of  mineral  rent.  The 
merit  of  the  discovery  is  due  to  Mr.  Mushet, 
who  has  complained  of  the  great  prejudice 
excited  against  him  among  the  practical  men 
of  the  iron  trade,  for  presuming  to  class 
wild  coal,  as  this  substance  was  called,  with 
iron-stone  fit  for  the  furnace.  Can  there  be 
stronger  proof  of  the  benefit  which  practical 
men  would  derive  from  instruction  in  the 
sciences  which  have  relation  to  their  business? 
In  the  cabinet  which  shows  the  different 
stages  of  the  process  by  which  argillaceous 


stone — which  would  scarcely  have  been  e** 
ected  beforehand  to  contain  metal  of  an 
ind — is  converted  into  cast-iron,  bar-iron, 
and  steel,  we  see,  first  the  stone  calcined  for 
the  furnace,  with  the  coal,  coke,  and  lime  - 
stone  used  for  its  fusion  ;  then  pig-iron,  ns  it 
comes  from  the  furnace,  with  the  results  of 
the  puddling,  hammering,  and  rolling  pro¬ 
cesses  by  which  it  is  rendered  malleable. 
These  are  accompanied  by  sue  hfull  descript¬ 
ive  labels,  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
comprehending  the  whole  process,  particu¬ 
larly  after  reading  a  description  of  it,  which 
becomes  much  mure  interesting  and  intelligi¬ 
ble  when  studied  in  connection  with  such  a 
series  of  specimens.  The  reasons,  however,  on 
which  the  different  operations  are  founded 
should  be  borne  in  mind.  Pig-iton,  as  it 
comes  from  the  furnace,  is  a  carburet  of  iron, 
or  iron  combined  with  carbon.  During  the 
smelting  process,  one  portion  of  the  carbon 
of  the  fuel  had  united  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  oxide  of  iron,  to  form  carbonic  acid  ;  and 
another  portiun  with  the  metal,  to  form 
carburet  of  iron.  In  this  sUite,  iron  is 
neither  ductile  nor  malleable,  but  very  brittle, 
of  a  granular  texture,  and  fuses  so  readily  at  a 
red  heat  that  it  cannot  be  welded.  Besides 
the  carbon,  amounting  to  one  forty-third 
part  of  its  weight,  it  contains  small  quan¬ 
tities  of  manganese,  calcium,  or  the  metal 
of  lime,  and  silicum,  or  the  metal  of  fiint- 
earth,  chemically  combined  with  it,  and  it 
encloses  particles  of  unreduced  ore,  and  of 
coke,  and  various  earthy  matters.  To  ren¬ 
der  it  malleable  is  the  object  of  the  pud¬ 
dling  process ;  which  consists  in  exposure  in 
a  reverberatory  furnace  to  the  action  of  air 
and  intense  heat.  The  carbon  is  thus  driven 
off  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the 
earthy  matters  rise  to  the  surface  as  a  vi¬ 
treous  slag.  As  the  metal  becomes  puri¬ 
fied,  its  fusibility  diminishes,  until,  though 
the  temperature  remains  the  same,  it  be¬ 
comes  a  solid  mass.  It  is  then  subjected  to 
the  process  of  hammering  and  rolling,  by 
powerful  machinery,  in  order  to  consolidate 
the  particles  ;  the  degrees  of  consolidation 
produced  during  the  different  stages  of  the 
operation  are  indicated  by  the  grain  or  frac¬ 
ture  of  the  iron,  of  which  specimens  are 
exhibited.  It  now  becomes  the  bar  and  rod 
iron  of  commerce,  which  has  exchanged 
its  fusibility  for  the  property  of  welding — an 
operation  which  may  be  observed  at  any 
smith’s  forge,  and  which  consists  in  uniting 
two  pieces  of  iron  by  hammering  them  at  a 
white  heat.  It  is  this  which  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  valuable  properties  of  iron,  and 
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renders  it  capable  of  being  applied  to  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  purposes,  for  which,  in  the  absence 
of  this  quality,  it  would  be  useless.  The 
process  of  converting  bar-iron  into  steel  is 
illustrated  in  the  same  manner  by  a  series  of 
specimens.  Cast  iron,  steel,  and  cast  steel, 
different  as  are  the  properties  of  each,  are 
all  carburets  of  iron,  differing  in  the  propor¬ 
tions  in  which  the  iron  and  carbon  are  com¬ 
bined.  The  opposite  properties  which  sub¬ 
stances  possess  in  their  simple  and  combined 
state,  and  the  opposite  properties  possessed 
by  their  different  compounds,  according  to 
the  proportions  in  which  they  are  combined, 
are  among  those  wonders  of  nature  which 
suggest  the  most  exalted  ideas  of  the  inven¬ 
tive  resources  of  that  mighty  Intelligence 
which  has  moulded  all  things  to  His  will, 
and  produced  the  most  beautiful  and  varied 
combinations  by  means  of  a  few  simple  laws. 
Cast  iron,  which,  as  we  have  said,  contains 
iron  combined  with  one  forty-third  of  its 
weight  of  carbon,  is  brittle,  fusible  at  a  red 
heat,  and  incapable  of  being  welded.  In 
steel,  which  is  made  by  exposing  bars  of  the 

fiurest  iron,  surrounded  with  charcoal,  to  a 
ong-continued  red  heat,  the  iron  is  com¬ 
bined  with  one-6ftieth  of  its  weight  of  car¬ 
bon.  In  ductility  and  malleability  it  is  far 
inferior  to  iron,  but  superior  to  it  in  hardness, 
sonorousness  and  elasticity,  is  of  more  com¬ 
pact  texture,  susceptible  of  a  higher  polish, 
bears  a  strong  red  heal  without  fusion,  and 
may  be  welded  like  iron.  Combined  with 
an  additional  quantity  of  carbon,  it  forms 
cast  steel,  which  is  harder,  more  elastic,  has 
a  closer  texture,  and  receives  a  higher  polish 
than  common  steel,  but  is  so  fusible  that  it  is 
incapable  of  being  welded.  Let  us  now 
cross  over  to  an  adjoining  cabinet,  and  we 
shall  see  another  carburet  of  iron,  where  the 
carbon  amounts  to  95  per  cent.  This  is  gra- 
hite,  plumbago,  or  black  lead,  a  native  car- 
uret,  of  great  rarity  and  value,  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  pencils,  and  for  burnishing 
iron  to  preserve  it  from  rust.  Can  anything 
be  more  unlike  cast  iron,  steel,  or  cast  steel, 
than  plumbago?  Having  traced  the  dull 
earthy  iron-stone  into  iron  and  steel,  let  us 
now  follow  them  through  the  pnocesscs  of 
some  of  the  numerous  manufactures,  in 
which  they  ara  so  extensively  employed,  in 
the  arts  of  war  and  peace,  to  destroy  human 


life  or  to  minister  to  its  support.  Here  we 
see  it  in  the  form  of  a  file,  a  watch-spring,  or 
a  die  for  coining.  There  we  have  a  collec¬ 
tion  illustrating  the  application  of  oriental 
steel  to  the  manufacture  of  weapons,  the 
Persian  scimitar,  the  Malay  creese,  and  the 
celebrated  sword-blades  of  Damascus.  In 
that,  the  regulation  sword  of  the  British 
cavalry  may  be  traced  through  its  seven 
stages,  from  the  bar  of  steel  to  the  ground 
and  polished  weapon,  ready  to  do  the  work 
of  death.  Hard  by  is  a  cabinet,  in  which 
the  gun-barrel  may  be  followed,  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  from  the  bundle  of  horseshoe  nails  and 
clippings  of  coach  springs,  to  its  finished 
state,  composed  of  five-twist  ribbon.  Near 
it  we  see  candelabras,  and  vases,  and  statu¬ 
ettes,  beautifully  formed  of  the  finest  cast 
iron.  Amidst  these  weapons  and  ornaments 
we  observe  with  regret  the  absence  of  a 
specimen  which  would  have  exhibited  the 
most  important  use  to  which  iron  and  steel 
are  applied — the  sober  and  homely  plough¬ 
share.  Let  us  pass  on  to  the  ores  of  lead. 
But  the  gong  is  sounding  to  announce  that 
the  hour  of  five  has  arrived,  that  the  museum 
is  about  to  close,  and  that  strangers  must 
withdraw.  This  is  very  provoking,  for 
three  more  of  Britain’s  staple  metals — lead, 
copper,  and  tin,  with  those  metals  which 
furnish  colors  to  the  painter,  the  dyer,  the 
enameler,  and  the  maker  of  glass  and  of 
porcelain,  are  yet  to  be  visited.  Nor  must 
the  foreign  and  colonial  minerals  be  passed 
over  unnoticed,  nor  the  collection  of  vein¬ 
stones  illustrative  of  the  practice  of  mining 
and  the  theory  of  metallic  lodes,  one  of  the 
most  obscure  parts  of  theoretical  geology. 
There  are  also  the  mining  records,  and  the 
mining  tools,  and  models  of  mining  machine¬ 
ry,  and  the  splendid  maps  of  the  geological 
survey,  and  Sopwith’s  models  illustrative  of 
geological  phenomena,  of  which  we  have 
yet  seen  nothing  ;  and  we  must  run  through 
the  two  galleries  containing  the  rock  spe¬ 
cimens  and  the  organic  remains,  and  look 
into  the  laboratory,  and  the  library,  and  the 
lecture-room.  All  this  will  demand  another 
visit.  If  our  readers  have  derived  any 
pleasure  from  this,  we  shall  invite  them  to 
accompany  us  once  more  to  the  Museum  of 
Practical  Geology. 
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From  Hogf’t  Initrnetor. 

GEORGE  CANNING  AND  THE  POETRY  OF  THE  “  ANTI-JACOBIN.” 


If  you  talk  to  men  aquainted  to  any  ex-  I 
tent  with  the  literary  history  of  the  last 
sixty  years,  and  chance  to  mention  the  name 
of  George  Canning,  you  will  most  certainly 
hear  the  “  Poetry  of  the  Anti-Jacobin”  spo¬ 
ken  of,  and  the  name  of  that  statesman  laud¬ 
ed  to  the  skies  in  connection  therewith.  It 
may  be  doubted  if  one  person  in  a  hundred 
of  those  who  so  speak — admitting  them  all 
to  be  intelligent  and  well-read  men — knows 
anything  whatever  of  the  actual  poetry  of 
the  “  Anti-Jacobin,”  or  has  perused,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  one  line  contributed  to  that  collection 
by  Mr.  Canning,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
the  verses  on  the  needy  "  Knife-  Grinder,” 
which  have  been  quoted  everywhere,  it  must 
be  allowed.  There  is  no  great  harm  in  this  | 
being  the  case ;  but  the  curiosity  of  many 
young  readers  must  be  excited  by  the  fre¬ 
quent  allusions  made  to  the  subject,  and  we 
purpose  to  gratify  them  by  telling,  in  the 
first  place,  what  the  "Anti- Jacobin  Review” 
really  was,  and  how  far  the  late  eminent 
statesman,  George  Canning,  was  connected 
with  that  publication. 

The  great  body  of  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try  were  horrified,  and  not  unnaturally,  by 
the  excesses  of  the  French  Revolutionists  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  with  which 
excesses  the  Jacobin  Club  of  Paris  was  so 
largely  mixed  up.  The  word  “Jacobin,” 
therefore,  became  a  word  of  terror  and  dis¬ 
may  almost  to  universal  Britain.  Her  rulers 
and  people  alike  repeated  it  with  aversion 
and  disgust,  even  pure  republicans  joining 
largely  in  the  feeling.  Hence,  the  produc¬ 
tion  in  London,  under  the  able  guidance 
of  Mr.  William  Gifford  and  others,  of  the  pe¬ 
riodical  review  started  with  the  title  of  the 
"  Anti-Jacobin” — the  object  of  which  was 
dhectly  to  expose  and  counteract  French 
principles — which  attained  to  high  and  imme¬ 
diate  popularity.  It  was  supported  by  all 
the  clever  and  lettered  eldves  of  the  Pitt, 
school,  and,  among  others,  by  George  Can¬ 
ning.  He  had  previously  distinguished  him¬ 
self  during  his  youthful  career  at  Eton,  and 
at  Oaford,  by  his  literary  abilities ;  and, 
being  brought  into  Parliament  in  1793,  he 


rapidly  attracted  further  notice,  senatorially, 
as  a  staunch  supporter  and  protege  of  Mr. 
Pitt.  A  degree  of  doubt  hung  over  his 
birth,  and  perhaps  even  yet  hangs.  Some 
parties,  amazed  at  the  sudden  rise  of  one 
seemingly  without  rank  or  family  influence, 
did  not  scruple  even  to  say  that  he  was  a 
natural  son  of  George  the  Third.  But  this 
hypothesis  cannot  stand,  for  many  reasons ; 
and  one  is  led  to  adopt  the  more  natural  con¬ 
clusion,  that  Mr.  Pitt  furthered  his  early 
movements  in  political  life  simply  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  great  promise.  Canning  soon 
made  his  own  path  more  clear  by  his  own 
I  exertions.  Gifted  with  a  beautiful  person,  as 
well  as  with  great  powers  of  attraction  other¬ 
wise,  he  wooed  and  won  the  sister  of  the 
Duchess  of  Portland,  a  daughter  of  General 
Scott,  which  fixed  his  position  in  high  life, 
and  gave  him  a  firmer  vantage  ground  for 
the  display  of  his  abilities.  He  attached 
himself  warmly,  as  observed,  to  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  made  his  debut  in  office  under  the  eye 
of  "  the  heaven-born”  minister,  as  bis  fullow- 
.  ers  did  not  scruple  to  call  the  son  of  Chat¬ 
ham.  Canning  repaid  his  obligations  to  his 
patron,  both  with  voice  and  pen,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  "  Anti-Jacobin  Review”  is  to  be 
considered  at  mainly  the  fruit  of  his  wish  to 
show  his  admiration  and  gratitude.  In  that 
work  he  gave  free  scope  to  his  satire,  lash¬ 
ing  all  who  opposed  the  sky-descended  states¬ 
man,  nr  who  (like  Lord  Grey  and  Fox)  sup¬ 
ported  the  revolutionary  views  of  the  French, 
in  so  fur  as  these  tended  merely  to  public 
reforms.  This  rather  long  proem  brings  us 
to  the  proper  purport  of  our  present  wri¬ 
ting,  namely,  the  Anti-Jacobin  poetry  of  Mr. 
Canning. 

Did  no^  history  give  a  thousand  examples 
of  similar  errors,  one  would  be  alike  sur¬ 
prised  aud  grieved  at  the  unjust  assaults 
made  by  Canning  on  many  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries,  and  at  the  folly  and  falsity  of  almost 
all  his  predictions.  His  verses,  published  in 
the  "  Anti -Jacobin  Review,”  were  all  prac¬ 
tically  intended  to  lower  the  Liberals  (then 
calleu  Radicals,  and  sometimes  Black- nebs) 
of  the  day  in  public  opinion,  and  to  ridicule 
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the  growing  desire  for  political  improvements 
in  Britain.  Yet  this  very  George  Canning 
ultimately  died  a  martyr,  it  may  be  said,  to 
his  attempts  to  force  similar  liberal  changes 
on  the  aristocracy  of  England  I  In  the  “  An¬ 
ti-Jacobin,”  his  satirical  attacks  are  made 
chiefly  on  people  whose  after-lives  certainly 
tallied  not  with  his  predictions,  and  some 
whom,  strange  to  say,  oppoted  in  the  end  all 
his  own  reforms.  Premising  that  Lepaux 
was  one  of  the  five  members  of  the  French 
Directory  of  the  time,  and  the  least  able, 
perhaps,  of  them  all — a  person  now  totally 
forgotten — let  us  quote  the  verses  on  Cole¬ 
ridge,  Southey,  Lloyd,  and  Lamb,  in  the 
first  instance.  They  occur  in  his  longest  sa- 
Urical  poem,  entitled  ”  New  Morality.” 

“  And  ye  five  other  wandering  bards  that  move 
In  sweet  accord  of  harmony  and  love, 

Coleridge  and  Southey,  Lloyd,  Lamb,  and  Co., 
Tune  all  your  mystic  harps  to  praise  Lepaux.” 

It  was  stated  in  after-days  by  Charles 
Lamb,  as  a  serious  fact,  that  he  had  never 
heard  of  the  very  name  of  Lepaux,  when 
thus  held  up  to  the  world  as  ready  to  sing 
the  praises  of  the  Frenchman.  Southey  and 
Coleridge  were  at  one  time  Pantisocratists  (a 
word  nearly  signifying  Communist  Reform¬ 
ers),  but  they  neld  no  intercourse  whatever 
with  Lepaux,  or  any  other  French  Revolution¬ 
ist  ;  and  the  former  of  the  two  became  ere 
long  a  leading  supporter  and  coadjutor  of 
Canning  and  his  party  in  the  “  Quarterly  Re¬ 
view.”  For  this  change,  of  course,  it  was 
that  Southey  was  so  often  and  so  bitterly 
taunted  by  Byron  as  an  apostate,  and  to 
which  charge  he  himself  could  only  reply  by 
ascrilang  his  original  political  opinions  to  his 
immature  years.  Certainly,  between  his 
“  Wat  Tyler”  and  his  Laureate  Poems,  the 
difference  was  immense ;  and  his  laudatory 
inscription  on  the  prison  of  Henry  Martin, 
the  regicide,  went  so  far  towards  ultra-radi¬ 
calism,  as  almost  to  merit  the  lashing  paro¬ 
dy  of  Canning.  The  two  pieces  may  be  here 
given  Mr.  Southey’s  ran  thus ; — 

“  INSCRIPTION 

For  the  aparlment  in  Chepstow  Castle,  where  Hen¬ 
ry  Martin,  the  regicide,  was  imprisoned  for 
thirty  years. 

For  thirty  years,  secluded  from  mankind. 

Here  Martin  linger’d.  Often  have  these  walls 
Echoed  his  footsteps,  as  with  even  tread 
He  paced  aronnd  his  prison  *,  not  to  him 
Did  nature’s  fair  varieties  exist ; 

He  never  saw  the  sun’s  delightful  beams. 

Save  when  through  yon  high  bars  he  pour’d  a  sad 


And  brtdren  splendor.  Dost  thon  ask  his  crime  7 
He  had  rebellM  against  the  king,  and  sat 
In  judgment  on  him  ;  for  his  araent  mind 
Shaped  goodliest  plans  of  happiness  on  earth. 

And  peace  and  liberty.  Wild  dreams,  but  such 
As  Plato  loved  ;  such  as  with  holy  seal 
Our  Milton  worshipp’d.  Bless’d  hopes  !  awhile 
From  man  withheld,  even  to  the  latter  days 
When  Christ  shall  come,  and  all  things  be  fulfill’d.” 

Canning  thus  parodied  the  preceding  lines  : 

“  INSCRIPTION 

For  the  door  of  the  cell  in  Newgate,  where  Mrs. 

Brownrigg,  the  prenticecide,  was  confined  preci 

out  to  h^  execution. 

For  one  long  term,  or  ere  her  trial  came. 

Here  Brownrigg  linger’d.  Often  have  these  cells 
Echoed  her  blasphemies,  as  with  shrill  voice 
She  scream’d  for  fresh  Geneva.  Not  to  her 
Did  the  blithe  fields  of  Tothill,  or  thy  street, 

St.  Giles,  its  fair  varieties  expand  : 

Till,  at  the  last,  in  slow-drawn  cart  she  went 
To  execution.  Dost  tliou  ask  her  crime  7 
'  She  whipp’d  two  female  ’prentices  to  death. 

And  hid  them  in  the  coal-hole.  For  her  mind 
Shaped  strictest  plans  of  discipline.  Sage  schemes, 
Sticli  as  Lycurgus  taught,  when  at  the  shrine 
Of  the  Orthyan  Goddess  he  bade  flog 
The  little  Spartans  ;  snch  as  erst  chastised 
Our  Milton  when  at  college.  For  this  act 
Did  *Brownrigg  swing.  Harsh  laws ;  but  time 
shall  come. 

When  France  shall  reign,  and  laws  be  all  re¬ 
peal’d  !” 

Coleridge,  another  eminent  object  of  the 
satire  of  Canning,  became  also  a  Conserva¬ 
tive  or  Tory  in  politics,  long  before  the  cloee 
of  his  days.  He  had  merited  at  no  time, 
however,  to  be  called  a  favorer  of  Jacobin 
principles,  though  he  had  at  first  hailed  the 
movements  in  Fninco  as  calculated  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  the  oppressive  despotism  of  the 
age.  The  abuse  of  young  Liberty  drove 
him  back  alarmed ;  and,  like  Burke,  be 
verged  on  the  opposite  extreme.  Only  a 
few  great  spirits  were  undeterred  from  the 
worship  of  pure  freedom  by  French  anarchy. 
The  late  Eiarl  Grey  was  one  of  these ;  and, 
when  Lord  Howick,  he  came  in  for  a  full 
share  of  the  sarcasms  of  the  “  Anti- Jacobin.” 
In  a  slight  piece,  entitled  Blue  and  Buff,” 
for  example.  Canning  calls  on  his  muse  to 
describe  the  chief  supporters  of  these  Whig 
colors,  and  gives  Howick  a  foremost  place  : — 

‘‘First  paint  Lord  Howick,  boisterous,  rough, 
Dealer  in  wholesale  quackery  stuff. 

Who,  far  beyond  famed  Katterfelt, 

Prescribed  what  ne’er  was  seen  or  felt ; 

Left  Law  and  Reason  in  the  lurch. 

To  mould  the  Senate,  twist  the  Church, 
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Bat  wand«ring  once  from  Downing  Street, 

Great  Buckingham’s  oM  dome  to  greet, 

With  grand  Catholiconian  pill. 

Was  lost  on  Constitution  HilL” 

Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  Earl  Grey 
should  have  kept  in  mind  such  sneerings, 
which,  lame  and  poorly  expressed  as  they 
really  are,  were  most  eflFective  at  the  time  ? 
He  forgot  them  not,  and  so  Mr.  Canning 
learned  and  felt.  When  he  appeared  in  the 
character  of  a  Liberal  Prime  Minister  of 
Britain,  and  sought  the  support  of  the  old 
Liberals  against  the  ultra-Conservatives,  Earl 
Grey  stood  up  in  the  House  of  Lords  like  an 
avenging  judge,  and  reviewed  the  whole  po¬ 
litical  life  of  Canning,  with  a  degree  of  stern 
and  even  merciless  severity,  which  galled  to 
the  very  core  the  object  of  his  remarks. 
He .  indeed  fell  ill  immediately  afterwards, 
and  the  cry  actually  ran  over  the  whole 
kingdom,  “  Grey  has  killed  Canning  !’*  It 
Wcos  indeed  a  speech  of  terrible  emphasis. 
“  After  ridiculing  and  opposing  every  mo¬ 
tion  of  ours  for  improvement  during  these 
thirty  years,  doth  he  (Mr.  Canning)  now, 
when  our  unwearied  toils  have  at  length 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  country  to  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  change,  propose  to  himself  to  step 
in,  and  wrest  from  us  the  honors  due  to'our 
exertions  ?  Doth  he  seek,  after  we  have 
hunted  it  down,  to  rend  the  prey  from  the 
mighty  V’  Such  was  the  tenor,  at  least,  of 
the  famous  oration  of  Eirl  Grey.  Several 
times  Canning  had  placed  on  record  bitter 
and  irritating  allusions  to  Grey.  When  the 
Ministry  of  “  All  the  talents”  fell,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  following  verses  appeared  : — 

“  Tlie  demon  of  Faction  that  over  them  hung, 

In  accents  of  horror  their  eoitsph  sung  ; 

While  Pride  and  Venality  join’d  in  the  stave. 

And  canting  Democracy  wept  at  the  grave  ! — 

‘  Here  lies  in  the  tomb  that  we  hollow'd  for  Pitt 
Consistence  of  Grenville,  of  Temple  the  wit ; 

Of  Sid  mouth  the  firmness,  the  temper  of  Grey, 
And  Treasurer  Soeridan’s  promise  to  pay.’  ” 

These  be  bitter  words ;  and  bitterly,  as  has 
been  said,  were  they  retorted  in  the  end. 
It  will  be  observed  that  Sidmouth  (Henry 
Addington)  comes  in  here  for  his  share  of 
the  scoff  and  scorn.  Canning  also  laughs  at 
him  in  other  verses.  Lord  Sidmouth  be¬ 
came,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  chief  col¬ 
leagues  of  Canning  under  Perceval  and  Liv¬ 
erpool.  Alas  !  for  human  consistency! 

As  a  final  specimen  of  the  Anti-Jacobin 


poetry  of  George  Canning,  we  may  give  a 
verse  nr  two  of  the  most  famous,  perhaps, 
of  all  his  pieces,  namely,  “The  Pilot  tW 
weathered  the  storm.”  This  song  was  im¬ 
mensely  popular  with  the  Pitt  party,  having 
been  written  in  1802,  when  that  eminent 
statesman,  for  a  short  period,  resigned  the 
reins  of  power  to  Mr.  Addington. 

“  If  hash’d  the  loud  whirlwind  that  ruffled  the  deep. 
The  sky,  if  no  longer  dark  tempests  deform  *, 
When  our  perils  are  past,  shall  our  gratitude  sleep  t 
No! — Here’s  to  the  pilot  that  weather’d  tlie 
storm ! 

Who,  when  terror  and  doubt  through  the  universe 
reign’d. 

While  rapine  and  treason  their  standards  un¬ 
furl’d. 

The  heart  and  the  hopes  of  his  country  maintain’d. 
And  one  kingdom  preserved  ’midst  the  wreck 
of  the  world  7 

Lo !  Pitt,  when  the  course  of  thy  greatness  is|o’cr, 
Thy  talents,  thy  virtues,  we  fondly  recall ! 

Now  justly  we  pnze  thse,  when  lust  we  deplore ; 
Admired  in  thy  zenith,  but  loved  in  thy  fall ! 

O  '  take,  then — for  dangers  by  wisdom  repcH’d, 
For  evils  by  courage  and  cxmstancy  braved — 

O !  take,  for  a  throne  by  thy  counsels  upheld. 

The  thanks  of  a  people  thy  firmness  has  saved  ! 

And  O,  if  again  the  rude  whirlwind  should  rise. 
The  dawning  of  peace  should  fresh  darkness 
deform. 

The  regrets  of  the  good,  and  the  fears  of  the  wise. 
Shall  turn  to  the  pilot  that  weathered  the  storm!” 

Alas !  let  us  again  say,  for  human  prog¬ 
nostications.  The  “  storm,”  iii  place  of  being 
“  weathered,”  in  1802,  was  in  reality  but  be¬ 
ginning  to  lower  over  the  head  of  Britain, 
and  was  destined  yet  to  cost  her  an  unparal¬ 
leled  outlay  of  the  blood  and  substance  of 
her  children.  After  all,  we  repeat  what  we 
said  at  the  outset,  that  it  is  almost  painful 
to  look  at  these  poems  of  George  Canning, 
so  redundant  are  they  in  proofs  of  the  falsi¬ 
ty  and  folly  of  almost  all  human  predictions. 
Truly,  the  wise  man  should  be  cautious  in 
forming  and  promulgating  conclusions  found¬ 
ed  on  passing  occurrences.  It  is  ten  chances 
to  one  but  time  proves  him  to  be  as  much 
in  the  wrong  as  poor  Edward  Irving  was, 
when  he  interpreted  Young  Napoleon  to  be 
the  Tenth  Horn  of  the  Beast  in  the  B.evela- 
tions,  and  prognosticated  his  attainment  of 
universal  empire.  The  prophet  lived  to  see 
the  boy  die,  powerless  and  throneless. 
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. . .  Heartr«ffluenoe  in  diseaniT*  talk 

From  hooaehold  fountain*  nerer  dry ; 

The  critie  cleame**  of  an  eye, 

That  MW  through  all  the  Muse**  walk. — ^Tcnmox 


Who  of  the  sons  of  men,  at  least  in  this 
generation,  was  ever  beard  to  speak  bitter 
things  of  Charles  Lamb  ?  Who  that  is  of 
woman  bom,  does  not  love  the  gentle  Elia  ? 
Now  this  is  a  rare  destiny ;  for  a  man  so 
prominent  in  literature  to  be  thus  universally 
eulogized,  to  meet  with  an  a  V  benedirite,  from 
all  ranks  and  degrees  of  men  among  us,  is  a 
privilege  accord^  by  Apollo,  and  the  celes¬ 
tial  sisterhood,  to  very  few.  We  have  all 
heard  Sir  Walter  Scott  assailed,  and  bereft, 
in  the  assailant’s  judgment,  of  all  the  essen¬ 
tial  oil  of  genius,  whether  for  the  poetry  of 
Marmion  or  the  prose  of  Waverley — not  to 
speak  of  the  angry  passions  aroused  against 
him  on  political  grounds.  Byron  bad  ht$ 
share  of  opposition,  and  became  a  very  bone 
of  contention  to  a  yelping  pack  of  partisans 
and  foes.  Wordsworth  has  had  an  up-hill 
route,  misty  and  companionless  at  times  as 
his  own  beloved  fells.  If  Coleridge  is 
worshiped  by  some  as  a  source  of  latter-day 
inspiration,  he  is  scoffed  at  by  others  as  a 
badger- browed  plagiarist,  and  “  noticeable’’ 
snapper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles.  The  iron 
of  enmity  entered  into  the  soul  of  Kents  and 
Shelley — the  one  it  slew,  the  other  it  mad¬ 
dened.  And  so  we  might  go  on  with  many 
a  lesser  reputation — -fortemque  Oyan,foTlem- 
que  Cloanthum.  But  for  Charles  Lamb 
every  one  has  a  liking,  no  one  a  grudge. 
His  memory  is  no  corpus  dilicti  over  which 
the  eagles  of  criticism  are  gathered  together. 
The  worship  paid  to  it  is  not  denominational, 
but  national ;  not  sectarian,  but  catholic.  In 
this  singular  destiny  he  is  as  happy  as  John 
Bunyan.  Both  were  men  of  strongly  marked 
and  anomalous  idiosyncrasy ;  both  have  at¬ 
tained  a  literary  homage  irrespective  of 
party  and  peculiarity.  The  Elstow  tinker 
has  won  the  admiration  of  widely  discrepant 
tastes — of  Samuel  Johnson,  high  church- and- 


king  man,  and  Byron,  rakish  and  radical 
peer — of  Benjamin  Franklin,  philosopher  of 
plain  sense,  and  Coleridge,  dreamer  of  Khubla 
Khan  and  transcendental  metaphysics— of 
Walter  Scott  and  Robert  Southey,  tory  poets 
and  reviewers,  and  of  James  Macintosh  and 
T.  B.  Macaulay,  devout  champions  of  whig- 
gery.  The  author  of  Rosamund  Grey, 
again,  has  also  won  golden  opinions  from  all 
sorts  of  men.  Wordsworthites  and  Byronites, 
Pittites  and  Foxites,  Puseyites  and  Simeon- 
ites-<-all  love  Charles  Lamb.  Men  quarreled 
with  the  company  he  kept,  but  they  clung  to 
him.  His  associates  were  pilloried,  but  he 
was  spared ;  staunch  conservatives  saw  that 
he  consorted  with  Hazlitt  and  Hunt,  and 
birds  of  like  feather,  and  while  these  were 
pursued — 

Over  hill,  over  dale, 

Thorough  bush,  thorough  brier. 

Over  park,  over  pale, 

Thorough  flood,  thorough  fire, 

he  was  forgiven,  cherished,  applauded.  He 
always  sid^  with  a  persecuted  man  ;  his  fire¬ 
side  was  a  refuge  for  the  destitute,  an  asylum 
for  the  pariahs  of  politics  and  literature. 
Some  Mrs.  Candour  telling  him,  says  Hood, 
in  expectation  of  an  ill-natured  comment, 

that  Miss - ,  the  teacher  at  the  ladies’ 

school,  had  married  a  publican ;  “  Has  she 
so?”  said  Lamb,  “then  I’ll  have  my  beer 
there !”  Men  ordinarily  scouted,  such  as 
Godwin  and  Thelwall,  he  welcomed  with 
open  arms ;  men  culpable  in  a  moral  sense 
found  that  his  was  the  charity  that  hopeth 
ail  things  and  never  faileth  ;  he  hoped  cheer¬ 
fully,  as  De  Quincey  observes,  on  behalf  of 
those  who  had  incurred  just  blame ;  be 
would  regard  the  past  obliquity  as  something 
exceptional  and  irregular,  and  would  turn 
hopefully  to  the  future.  Lamb  said  to  him 
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self,  with  the  religionist,  I  pass  for  a  .free- 1 
thinker,  while  the  other  faction  set  me  down  | 
for  a  bigot.  This  arose  from  his  habit  of  de¬ 
fending  the  absent,  who  could  not  defend 
themselves,  and  also  from  a  facetious  spirit  of 
antagonism,  which  led  him  to  affect  the  con¬ 
trary  of  whatever  his  companion  might  be — 
to  admire  Lord  Eldon  when  talking  with  re¬ 
formers,  and  Leigh  Hunt  when  gossiping  with 
Southey  ;  to  glorify  theatres  and  card-play¬ 
ing  before  a  disciple  of  Miss  Hannah  More, 
and  to  be  prim  and  quakerish  in  the  presence 
of  fashionable  life — to  be,  not  all  things  to  all 
men,  but  whatever  other  men  were  not.  All 
these  negatives,  however,  made  up  a  posi¬ 
tive  ;  for,  as  Thomas  Hood  has  justly  said,  | 
**  In  opposition  to  the  exclusives,  be  was 
emphatically  an  inclusive.”  With  much 
on  the  surface  that  might  seem  irreverent, 
if  not  irreligious,  he  had  a  spirit  within 
and  beneath,  which  might  put  to  shame 
many  “  professing”  people,  and  which  re¬ 
minds  us  of  the  saying,  “  many  that  are  6rst 
shall  be  last,  and  the  last  irst.”  Coleridge 
once  said  of  him,  Believe  me,  who  knew 
him  well,  that  Lamb,  say  what  he  will,  has 
more  of  the  euenliah  of  Christianity  than 
ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  professing 
Christians.”  The  tolerance*  he  indulged  in 
for  the  calumniated  and  oppressed,  was  pos¬ 
sibly  more  “evangelic”  after  all  than  the 
intolerance  of  self-styled  “  evangelicals.” 
There  was  something  in  Lamb’s  nature 
which  cat^ht  at  the  anomalous  in  his  fel¬ 
lows.  “  Common  natures,”  he  somewhere 
protests,  “do  not  suffice  me.  Good  people, 
as  they  are  called,  won’t  serve  ;  I  want  in¬ 
dividuals.  I  am  made  up  of  queer  points, 
and  I  want  so  many  answering  needles.” 
Dogmatism  he  abhorred.  He  held  that  the 
impediments  and  the  facilitations  to  a  sound 
belief  are  various  and  inevitable  as  the  heart 
of  man — while  some  believe  on  weak  prin¬ 
ciples,  others  cannot  feel  the  efficacy  of  the 
strongest.  His  charity  was  os  buoyant  as  it 
was  extensive,  as  glowing  as  it  was  sincere. 
And  well,  therefore,  might  it  be^et  charity 
in  others ;  for  the  loans  of  love  like  this  are 
repaid  with  the  best  of  all  interest — unstinted 
outlay  secures  noble  returns.  As  Mr.  Lan- 
dor  wrote  “  To  the  Sister  of  Elia,”  when 
Elia  himself  quitted  this  motley  scene, — 

He  leaves  behind  him,  freed  from  griefs  and  years. 

Far  worthier  things  than  tears, 

*  “In  bis  large  intellectual  tolerance,”  says  Mr. 
Justice  Talfourd,  “  he  resembled  Professor  Wilson, 
who,  notwithstanding  his  own  decided  opinions,  has 
a  compass  of  mind  large  enough  to  embrace  all 
othera  which  have  noUe  alliances  within  its  range.” 


The  love  of  friends,  without  a  single  foe ; 

Unequaled  lot  below  ! 

Are  not  his  footsteps  followed  by  the  eyes 
Of  all  the  g(x>d  and  wise  7 
Tho’  the  warm  day  is  over,  yet  they  seek 
Upon  the  lofty  peak 

Of  his  pure  mind  the  roseate  light  that  glows 
O’er  death’s  perennial  snows. 

If  Lamb’s  exterior  life  was  monotonous, 
not  so  his  inner  life,  that  which  is  within,  and 
passeth  show.  The  sorrows  of  his  heart 
were  as  the  waves  of  the  sea  when  it  cannot 
rest.  Deep  called  unto  deep,  and  to  their 
storm-music  must  his  o’erfraught  heart  give 
heed,  until  it  was  nigh  unto  breaking. 

There  is  interest  in  each  section  of  the  life 
of  this  man  of  genius.  His  very  name  has 
a  charm  ;  its  origin  he  thus  suggests  in  one 
of  his  sonnets — 

Perhaps  some  sheplietd,  in  Lincolnian  plains. 

In  manners  guileless  as  his  own  sweet  flocks, 
Received  it  first,  amid  the  merry  mocks 
And  arch  allusions  of  his  fellow-swains. 

We  delight  in  bis  account  of  his  boyish  days, 
especially  the  description  of  Christ-hospital, 
its  masters,  and  his  contemporaries.  Le 
Grice,  one  of  his  school-fellows  there,  tells 
us,  “  I  never  heard  his  name  mentioned  with¬ 
out  the  addition  of  Charles,  although,  as 
there  was  no  other  boy  of  the  name  of  Lamb, 
the  addition  was  unnecessary  — but  his  re¬ 
mark  is  quite  true,  that,  however  unnecessa¬ 
ry,  there  was  an  implied  kindness  in  it,  and 
it  was  a  proof  that  Lamb’s  gentle  manners 
excited  that  kindness.  We  linger  with  affec¬ 
tion  over  every  glimpse  of  his  household  life 
— soon  though  the  twilight  of  sadness  settled 
upon  it ;  the  quiet  family  group  in  Little 
Queen-street,  Holbom,  straitened  in  means, 
the  father  sinking  into  dotage,  the  daughter 
into  tragic  frenzy  ;  then  comes  the  awful  re¬ 
sult  of  that  frenzy  in  the  violent  death  of  the 
mother  (1796) — concerning  which  Charles 
says  to  Coleridge,  “  Write  as  religious  a  let¬ 
ter  as  possible,  but  no  mention  of  what  is 
gone  and  done  with.  With  me  the  former 
things  are  passed  away,  and  I  have  some¬ 
thing  more  to  do  than  to  feel.  Mention  no¬ 
thing  of  poetry.  I  have  destroyed  every  ves¬ 
tige  of  past  vanities  of  that  kind.”  True, 
indeed,  was  it — and  we  think  as  merciful  and 
salutary  as  true — that  Charles  (who  himself 
had  been  confined  in  an  asylum  for  the  in¬ 
sane  that  same  year*),  had  something  more 

*  After  his  release  from  which  cwfinement,  be 
wrote  to  Coleridge,  “  Dream  not,  Coleridge,  of  havina 
tasted  all  the  grandeur  and  wildness  of  fancy  till 
you  have  g^e  mad  I  All  now  seems  to  be  vapid, 
comparatively.” 
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to  do  than  to  feel — he  had  to  care  for  a  be¬ 
loved  maniac  sister,  for  a  fretful,  driveling 
father,  for  the  expenses  of  his  daily  exist¬ 
ence,  for  the  balance  of  his  own  distracted 
thoughts.  And  nobly  he  weathered  the 
storm.  With  a  constitutional  tendency  to 
melancholy,  of  a  morbid  kind,  no  wonder  that 
calamity  such  as  this  confirmed  the  tenden¬ 
cy,  and  ossified  the  heart  disease.  He  had 
been  disappointed,  too,  in  love.  If  these 
crosses  induced  in  his  temperament  some-  | 
thing  of  the  cynic,  and  unduly  acted  upon  ' 
his  peculiar  irritability  and  sensitiveness  of 
nerve,  he  was  after  all  what  De  Quincey 
calls  him,  "  a  Diogenes  with  the  heart  of  a  I 
8t.  John.”  Nervous,  tremulous  as  he  seemed,  i 
so  slight  of  frame  (to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  ! 
Justice  Talfourd)  that  he  looked  only  fit  for 
the  most  placid  fortune — when  the  dismal 
emergencies  which  checkered  his  life  arose, 
he  acted  with  as  much  promptitude  and  vigor 
as  if  he  had  never  penned  a  stanza  nor  taken 
a  glass  too  much,  or  was  strung  with  hercu¬ 
lean  sinews.*  How  tender  a  heart  he  had, 
let  one  extract  from  his  beautiful  correspond¬ 
ence  illustrate  : — “  Oh  1  my  friend,  I  think 
sometimes,  could  I  recall  the  days  that  are 
past,  which  among  them  should  I  choose  ? 
not  those  *  merrier  days,*  not  the  *  pleasant 
days  of  hope,'  not  those  *  wanderings  with  a 
fair-haired  maid,’  which  I  have  so  often  and 
so  feelingly  regretted  ;  but  the  days,  Cole¬ 
ridge,  of  a  mother’s  fondness  for  her  school¬ 
boy.  What  would  I  give  to  call  her  back  to 
earth  for  one  day,  on  my  knees  to  a.sk  her 
pardon  for  all  those  little  asperities  of  tem¬ 
per  which,  from  time  to  time,  have  given  her 

fentle  spirit  pain;  and  the  day,  my  friend, 
tru.st,  will  come  ;  there  will  be  ‘  time 
enough’  for  kind  offices  of  love,  if  ‘  Heaven’s 
eternal  year’  be  ours.  Hereafter  her  meek 
spirit  shall  not  reproach  me.  Oh,  my  friend, 
cultivate  the  filial  feelings  !”f  We  next  pass 
on  to  the  literary  associations  with  spirits 
black,  white,  and  grey;  with  James  While, 
the  author  of  Letters  of  Falstaff  (published 
1796)  and  intimate  friend  of  Lamb’s  light¬ 
er  hours;  with  William  Huziitt,  whom  he 
admired  as  “one  of  the  wisest  and  finest 
spirits  breathing,” — (“  1  think,”  he  says  in 
1823,  “  I  shall  go  to  my  grave  without  find¬ 
ing,  or  expecting  to  find,  such  another  com¬ 
panion  ;”) — with  Charles  Lloyd,  in  alliance 
with  whom  Lamb  published,  in  1798,  a  half- 
crown  volume  of  Blank  Verse  ;  with  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge,  “  logician,  metayphsician 
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bard,”  dearest  perhaps  of  all ;  with  William 
Wordsworth,  who  in  elegiac  verse  has  sang 
the  praises  of  that  faithful  friend  who 

From  the  most  gentle  creature  nursed  in  fields  . . . 
Derived  the  name  ho  bore — a  name. 

Wherever  Christian  altars  have  lieen  raised, 
Hallowed  to  meekness  and  to  innocence  : — 

with  Robert  Southey,  said  by  one  to  resem¬ 
ble  Lamb  in  purity  of  thought,  in  the  love  of 
the  minutest  vestige  of  antiquity,  in  a  certaiu 
rich  humor  coupled  with  primness  of  style, 

!  in  reverence  for  childhood,  and  in  preserva- 
j  tion  of  childood’s  best  attributes  unspotted 
j  from  the  world  ;*  with  William  Godwin,  au- 
[  thorof  Political  Justice  and  Caleb  H'i7/iVimy, 
j  (fee.,  (fee.  Later  in  life  we  see  new  faces 
=  gather  arouud  the  supper-table  of  Elia  and 
Uridget — whether  in  Temple-lane  or  Kussell- 
street,  or  Colebrook -cottage.  Great  was  the 
renown  of  his  Wednesday  evenings,  and 
‘  great  the  privilege  of  those  who  joined  the 
j  select  symposium.  The  London  Magazine, 

I  to  which  Lamb  was  so  prominent  a  contrib- 
j  ntor,  brought  him  into  contact  with  not  a 
few  rising  stars — such  as  John  Scott,  the  ill- 
!  fated  editor — Bryan  Proctor  (Barry  Com- 
j  wall),  whose  lays, 

[  F.vcr  flowing  with  good-homor, 

Arc  bright  as  spring  and  warm  as  summert — 

Bernard  Barton,  gentle  Quaker,  (whom  Elia 
exultingly  seduced  into  addressii^  him  in 
I  correspondence  as  Charles  Lamb,  Esquire) — 
Horace  Smith,  famed  for  the  Rejected  Ad¬ 
dresses — Cary,  the  Dante  man,  eulogized  by 
Lamb  as  “  a  model  of  a  country  parson,  lean 
(as  a  curate  should  be),  modest,  sensible,  no 
obtruder  of  church  dogmas,”! — Clare,  the 
peasant  poet — .\llan  Cunningham,  who  “was 
adding  a  flavor  of  Scottish  romance,  as  of 
mountain  honey,  to  the  fine  medley”§ — 
Thomas  Noon  Talfourd,  “a lawyer  prosperous 
and  young- hearted”|| — Wainright,  the  dis¬ 
graced  “Janus  Weathercock,”  once  such  a 
sprightly  man  of  ton — Thomas  Hood,  as 
grave  and  pensive  in  company  as  he  was 
mirthful  and  gossijMng  in  print — and,  last 
not  least,  Thomas  De  Quincey,  a  man  whose 
genius  has  never  received  its  due  share  of 
justice  either  from  himself  or  his  readers. 
To  all  these,  and  more  besides,  was  Charles 
Lamb  an  object  of  affectionate  and  peculiar 
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regard.  His  benevolence  was  often  put  to 
the  test,  in  its  most  practical  meaning, — and 
stood  it  well  too.  While  no  temptation  ever 
beguiled  him  into  debt,  or  cajoled  him  into 
exceeding  his  income,  “  when  scantiest,  by  a 
shilling,’  yet  if  he  thought  a  friend  would 
be  the  happier,  we  are  told,  for  fifty  or  a 
hundred  pounds,  he  would  carefully  procure 
a  note  for  the  sum,  and  perhaps  for  days  be¬ 
fore  he  might  meet  the  object  of  his  friendly 
purpose,  keep  the  note  in  his  waistcoat  pocket, 
burning  in  it  to  be  produced,  and,  when  the 
occasion  arrived,  he  would  crumple  it  up  in 
his  hand,  and  stammer  out  his  difficulty  of 
disposing  of  a  little  money  :  “  I  don’t  know 
what  to  with  it — pray  take  it — pray  use  it — 
you  will  do  me  a  kindness  if  you  will.”* 

And  if  in  him  meekness  at  times  gave  away. 

Provoked  or.t  of  herself  by  troubles  strange. 

Many  and  strange,  that  hung  about  his  life; 

Still,  at  the  centre  of  his  being,  lodged 

A  soul  by  resignation  sanctified. 

O,  he  icas  good,  if  e'er  a  good  man  lived  !\ 

We  have  all  heard  of  some  of  his  amusing 
peculiarities,  and,  if  the  truth  be  spoken,  like 
him  all  the  better  for  them — since  they  per¬ 
tain  to  the  development  of  that  attractive 
being,  a  real  humorist.  His  scorn  of  the 
country  and  green  fields,  for  instance,  and 
his  Johnson-like  love  of  crowded  thorough¬ 
fares.  A  garden,  according  to  his  doctrine, 
was  the  primitive  prison,  till  man,  with  Pro¬ 
methean  felicity  and  boldness,  luckily  .sinned 
himself  out  of  it.  “  Separate  from  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  your  company,”  he  wrote  to  Words¬ 
worth,  in  1801,  “  I  don’t  much  care  if  I  nev¬ 
er  see  a  mountain  in  ray  life.  1  have  passed 
all  my  days  in  London,  until  I  have  formed 
as  many  and  intense  local  attachments  as  any 
of  you  mountaineers  can  have  done  with 
dead  nature.  .  .  .  The  wonder  of  these  (me¬ 
tropolitan)  sights  impels  me  into  night-walks 
about  her  crowded  streets,  and  I  often  shed 
tears  in  the  motley  Strand,  from  fullness  of  joy 
at  so  much  life.  All  these  emotions  may  be 
strange  to  you  ;  so  arc  your  rural  emotions  to 
roe.”  London  was  to  him  an  enchanting,  a 
more  than  Mahometan  paradise,  and  he  as¬ 
sures  his  friend  Manning  of  Cambridge,  that 
be  would  not  exchange  her  dirtiest  alley,  and 
her  lowest  bowing  tradesman,  for  Skiddaw, 
Helvellyn,  and  the  parson  into  the  bargain. 
“  Oh !  her  lamps  of  a  night !  her  rich  gold¬ 
smiths,  her  print-shops,  toy-shops,  mercers, 
hardwaremen,  pastry  and  cooks  !  All  the 


*  FiiuU  JftmoriaU.  f  Wordsworth. 
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streets  and- pavements  are  pure  gold,  I  war¬ 
rant  you!  At  least,  I  know  an  alchemy  that 
turns  her  mud  into  that  metal — a  mind  that 
loves  to  be  at  home  in  crowds.”*  Very  charac¬ 
teristic,  again,  was  his  passion  for  mystifica¬ 
tion — exemplified  in  his  Memoirs  of  Liston, 
which  (as  he  told  Miss  Hutchinson)  were 
pure  invention,  from  top  to  toe,  yet  passed 
for  gospel,  and  were  republishad  in  news¬ 
papers  without  end.f  Byron  to  him  was 
distasteful ;  Scott  uninteresting  (he  clung 
rather  to  Fielding);  Shelly  icy-cold  ;  Goethe’s 
Faust  “a  disagreeable  canting  tale  of  se¬ 
duction  ;”  Hazlitt  the  only  readable  prose 
writer  of  the  day.  At  the  marriage  of  the 
last-mentioned  author,  he  was  like  (so  he 
tells  Southey,  1815,)  to  have  been  turned 
out  several  times  du'ing  the  ceremony  : — 
“  anything  awful  makes  me  laugh.  I  mis¬ 
behaved  once  at  a  funeral.”  But  we  were 
traveling  over  well-beaten  ground  while  thus 
reviewing  the  idiosyncrasies 

Of  Lamb,  the  frolic  and  the  gentle. 

What  shall  be  said  of  his  writings  ?  They 
are  but  himself  in  print.  They  are  sun-pic¬ 
tures  of  the  author — giving  faithfully  and 
vividly  his  features,  expression,  character. 
With  him  language  was  not  a  something  to 
hide  his  tboughis.  His  papers  embody  the 
Dichtung  una  Wahreit  of  his  life.  The 
poetry  of  them  is  truth,  nnd  the  truth  is  poe¬ 
try.  He  held  the  mirror  up  to  Nature — to 
his  nature  at  least ;  and  we  trace  in  the 
bright  surface  the  smil-.s  and  vivacity,  the 
cares  and  furrows  of  the  man — “joy  and 
pain,”  as  Barry  Cornwall  has  it, 

Mingled  ever,  like  a  slmin  ' 

Of  music,  where  the  discords  vie 

With  the  truer  harmony. 

Not  that  Lamb  can  claim  the  foremost 
place  among  “  British  Poets.”  His  verses 
lag  behind  his  prose — something  in  the  rela 
tion  of  carriage  to  horse ;  the  latter  drags 
the  former  into  notice :  cut  the  traces,  and 
mayhap  the  one  will  be  left  stationary  on  the 
highway,  white  the  other  goes  careering  and 
curvetting  on  a  race  of  renown.  The  John 
Woodcil  of  1801  has  more  of  the  wayside 


*Wodsworih’8  opioioD  hereanent  is  thus  express-' 
ed; — 

Thou  wert  a  scomer  of  the  fields,  mj  friend. 

But  more  in  show  than  truth, 
f  Be  remarks  in  his  wild  way — “Of  all  the  lies  I 
ever  put  off,  I  value  this  the  most. ...  I  shall  cer¬ 
tainly  go  to  the  naughty  man  some  day  for  my  fib 
bings." 
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rain,  than  of  the  locomotive,  adapted  to  keep 
pace  with  all  time ;  yet  there  are  vestiges  of 
^aaty  and  marks  of  delicate  tracery  about 
it,  which  lovers  of  art  will  ever  and  anon 
pause  in  their  pilgrimage  to  admire.  The 
Blank  Veru,  Album  Vertei,  die.,  are  good  of 
their  kind,  and  according  to  their  unpretend¬ 
ing  titles  ;  to  shine  as  the  stars  of  genius  for 
ever  and  ever  is  not  their  ambition — twinkle 
pleasantly  for  their  appointed  time  and  in 
their  allotted  measure  they  can  and  do. 
Beautiful  is  the  melody  and  true  the  pathos 
of  The  Old  Familiar  Facet — wherein  he 
commemorates  playmates  and  companions  of 
his  joyful  schooldays — bosom  cronies  with 
whom*  he  had  laughed  and  caroused — a  once 
beloved  one,  “  fairest  among  women,” — an 
abruptly  left  friend — 

Ghost-like  1  paced  round  the  haunts  of  my  child¬ 
hood  ; 

Earth  seemed  a  desert  I  was  bound  to  traverse. 
Seeking  to  find  the  old  familiar  faces. 

Friend  of  my  bo.som,  thou  more  than  a  brother, 
Why  wert  not  thou  born  in  my  father’s  dwelling? 
^  might  we  talk  of  the  old  familiar  faces. 

How  some  they  hare  died,  and  some  they  have 
left  me. 

And  some  are  taken  from  me  ;  all  are  departed  ; 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

Perhaps  better  still  are  the  lines.  To  lies- 
tfr — as  touching  as  anything  in  modem 
verse — especially  that  exquisite  stanz.'i — ex¬ 
quisite  for  its  cordial  simplicity — 

My  sprightly  neighbor !  gone  before 

To  that  unknown  and  silent  shore. 

Shall  we  not  meet  ae  heretofore. 

Some  summer  morning  7  die. 

If,  however,  criticism  is  cautious  and  circum¬ 
spective  when  dealing  with  his  verses,  it  can 
well  afford  to  give  the  rein  to  enthusiasm  and 
allow  itself  “  large  utterance"  when  the 
prose  of  Elia  b  the  mark.  In  prose  writing 
he  went  on  and  on  unto  perfection.  Tliere 
may  be  divisions  of  taste  as  to  bis  Botamund 
Orey,  publbhed  in  1798 ;  we  know  of  none 
(worth  mentioning)  as  to  his  Fisajis  in  the 
London  Magazine.  Mr.  JusUcc  Talfourd, 
while  claiming  for  the  “  miniature  romance” 
a  place  unique  in  Elnglbh  literature,  and  a 
deeper  feeling  and  diviner  morality  than  the 
most  charming  of  Henry  Mackenzie’s  tales 
(which  may  to  some  extent  have  suggested 
and  influenced  it),  allows  that  Lamb  never 
possessed  the  faculty  of  constructing  a  plot, 
and  that  in  this  t^e  nothing  b  made  out 


with  distinctness  (except  tbe  grace  and* piety 
of  Rosamund) ;  the  events  are  obscured  by 
a  haze  of  sentiment,  and  the  narrative  con¬ 
fused  by  the  intermingling  presence  and  re¬ 
flections  of  the  author. 

The  “Eitayt  of  Elia"  are  emphatically, 
indisputably,  and  unconditionally  a  bonne 
bouche.  Gilfillan  calls  them  “  nests  of  spice- 
ry,  sweet  subtle  extracts  from  the  rarest  of 
hearts  and  most  curiously- unique  of  intel¬ 
lects.”  Tlie  line  which  included  his  circle 
fell  on  pleasant  places — .and  within  that  cir¬ 
cle  none  durst  walk  but  he.  It  might  be  a 
circle  of  a  comparatively  small  diameter — 
but  none  like  Elia  could  make  the  centre  bis 
stand-point,  and  radiate  forth  such  scintilla¬ 
tions  of  wit  and  grace  and  sensibility  all 
around.  De  Quincey  accounts  these  E^ays 
as  exquisite  a  gem  among  the  jewels  of  liter¬ 
ature  as  any  nation  can  show.  Elia,  to  quote 
the  words  of  an  anonymous  reviewer,  "  in  his 
own  line  can  never  be  surpassed  ;  his  wit  and 
humor,  hU  quick  and  dehcate  sensibility,  hb 
large  and  overflowing  sympathies,  the  vein 
of  tender  pathos  that  runs  through  his  most 
beautiful  thoughts,  said  or  written — the  mix¬ 
ture  of  manhood’s  intellect  with  childhood’s 
innocence — the  quaint  sweetness  and  ineffa¬ 
ble  grace  that  invested  hb  whole  character, 
have  given  him  a  position  in  the  literary  world 
isolated  and  remarkable.”  Long  will  it  be 
ere  the  “  British  public”  shall  cease  to  ex¬ 
ult  in  the  unmitigated  fun  of  “  All  Fool’s 
day,”  and  the  shrewd  observation  of  “  Mrs. 
Battle,” — to  linger  amid  the  echoes  of 
Christ-Hospital,  and  give  a  cordial  welcome 
to  “  My  Relations,”  and  to  “  Dream  Chil¬ 
dren.”  The  same  charm  pervades  the  cor¬ 
respondence  of  this  master  essayist :  some  of 
the  essays  are  but  expanded  letters.  Nor 
does  the  spirit  evaporate  as  it  expands — no 
mean  testimony  to  its  strength  and  creative 
resource. 

As  a  critic.  Lamb  occupies  a  hardly  infe¬ 
rior  place.  Hb  paper  in  Leigh  Hunt’s  Re- 
fieclOT,  on  “  Garrick  and  Acting,”  including 
the  character  of  Lear,  has  been  called  the 
noblest  criticism  ever  written.  Hb  affec¬ 
tionate  familiarity  with  the  Elizabethan  dra¬ 
matists  and  their  successors,  aided  by  a  na¬ 
tive  quickness  of  perception  and  delicacy  of 
vbion,  enabled  him  to  elucidate  their  spirit 
and  recondite  beauties  with  felicitous  success. 
Justly  admired,  too,  are  hb  commentaries  on 
Hogarth — a  painter  unrivaled,  as  Churchill 
says  (in  the  Rosciad). 

In  walks  of  humor.  In  that  cast  of  style 
Which,  probing  to  the  quick,  yet  makes  us  smile, 
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a  couplet  not  inapplicable  to  many  of  Lamb’s 
own  lucubrations. 

Here  we  must  leave  the  “  frolic  and  the 
gentle”  Elia.  To  allude  to  his  failings — for 
he  too  was  compassed  with  inhrmities — will 
minister  but  little  satisfaction.  If  under  the 
burden  and  beat  of  the  day  he  drooped,  and 
turned  despondingly  to  cisterns  that  can  hold 
no  water,  or,  at  the  best,  turbid  waters  of 
Marah, — the  eye  of  his  great  taskmaster  was 
upon  him,  and  tc«  are  not  assessors  on  the 
one  judgment  sent. 


[Aug., 

He  is  one  of  those  we  shonld  have  rejoiced 
to  see  in  the  flesh — to  gaze  on  that  mild 
countenance,  that  clear  brown  complexion, 
those  vari-colored  eyes,  that  noble  brow,  that 
half-playful,  half-melancholy  smile — to  hear 
the  wisdom  and  the  humor  and  the  pathos 
revealed  in  those  “  sweet  broken  accents.” 
“  Cordial  old  man !”  exclaims  W.  8.  Lan- 
dor — 

Few  are  the  spirits  of  the  glorified 

I’d  spring  to  earlier  at  the  gate  of  heaven. 


From  B«ntl«7’i  Miiosllany 


LONDON,  PARIS,  AND  NEW  YORK, 


Standing  in  the  City  Hall,  New  York,  and 
drawing  from  that  point  a  circle  whose  radi¬ 
us  shall  be  three  miles,  we  embrace  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  three-quarters  of  a  million.  We 
say  this  at  the  outset,  by  way  of  securing 
respect  for  our  theme. 

New  York  is  a  mere  Jonah’s  gourd  or 
Jack  the  Giant-killer’s  beanstalk  compared 
with  London.  London  was  London  when 
St.  Paul  was  a  prisoner  in  Rome,  ten  years 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Six¬ 
teen  hundred  years  afterwards,  when  New 
York  was  but  just  named,  London  lost  some 
seventy  thousand  inhabitants  by  the  plague, 
and  more  than  thirteen  thousand  houses  by 
the  Great  Fire,  and  hardly  missed  them. 

Before  this  period,  however,  the  little 
Dutch  town  of  Niew  Amsterdam,  called  by 
the  aborigines  Manahatta,  or  Manhattan,  had 
commenced  a  dozing  existence,  under  the 
government  of  Walter  the  Doubter  and  Peter 
the  Headstrong,  celebrated  by  that  great 
chronicler,  Diedrich  Knickerbocker.  Some 
consider  this  a  mythic  period,  and  class 
the  legends  of  Wilhelmus  Van  Kieft’s  wis¬ 
dom,  and  Peter  Stuyvesant’s  valor,  with  the 
stories  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  and  the  Ho- 
ratii  and  Curiatii.  But  to  cast  any  doubt 
upon  a  historian  like  Knickerbocker — the 
Grote  of  colonial  history — at  once  minute 


and  philosophical,  just  and  enthusiastic — is 
surely  unwise.  His  picture  of  the  portly 
burghers  of  Niew  Amsterdam,  their  habits 
and  manner.o,  pursuits,  politics,  and  laws,  is 
verified  by  the  impress  left  on  their  descend¬ 
ants.  All  the  foreign  floods  that  have  swept 
over  the  city  have  not  been  able  to  wash  out 
the  footsteps  of  the  original  settlers ;  and 
Walter  the  Doubter  and  Peter  the  Head¬ 
strong  still  figure,  it  Js  said,  in  the  assembly 
of  the  City  Fathers,  though  the  voluminous 
nether  habiliments,  which  characterized  them 
of  old,  have  dwindled  to  the  modern  panta¬ 
loon. 

Casting  our  eyes  backward  for  a  moment, 
let  us  imagine  the  condition  of  things  before 
English  innovation  had  interfered  with  the 
quiet  current  of  Dutch  ideas  in  the  metropo¬ 
lis  of  the  West.  “  The  modem  spectator,” 
says  our  historian,  "  who  wanders  through 
the  streets  of  this  populous  city,  can  scarce¬ 
ly  form  an  idea  of  their  appearance  in  the 
primitive  days  of  the  Doubter.  The  grass 
grew  quietly  in  the  highways  ;  bleating  imeep 
and  frolicsome  calves  sported  about  that 
verdant  ridge  where  now  the  Broadway 
loungers  take  their  morning  stroll.  The  cun¬ 
ning  fox  or  ravenons  wolf  skulked  in  the 
wo^s  where  now  are  to  be  seen  the  dens  of 
the  righteous  fraternity  of  money-brokers. 
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Tb«  houses  of  the  higher  class  were  general-  |  throned  between  two  mighty  streams,  with  a 


ly  constructed  of  wood,  excepting  the  gable 
end,  which  was  of  small  black  and  yellow 
Dutch  bricks,  and  always  faced  the  street.  I 
The  house  was  always  furnished  with  abun¬ 
dance  of  large  doors  and  small  windows  on 
every  floor ;  the  date  of  its  erection  was 
curiously  designated  by  iron  figures  on  the 
front,  and  on  the  top  of  the  roof  was  perched 
a  6erce  little  weathercock,  to  let  the  family 


magnificent  bay  at  her  feet.  Marks  of  her 
Dutch  origin  were  numerous  a  few  years 
since,  and  are  still  to  be  found,  though 
sparely.  Of  the  national  customs  enume¬ 
rated  and  described  by  the  veracious  Diedrich, 
we  find  at  the  present  day  but  few.  The 
last  of  the  gable-fronted  Jiouses,  with  curious 
steps  in  the  brickwork  on  the  sides  of  the 
peak,  disappeared  some  years  since.  Calves 


know  which  way  the  wind  blew.  The  front  never  frisk  in  Broadway  now,  though  they 
door  was  never  opened,  except  on  marriages,  sometimes  pass  through  it  tied  in  carts,  in 


funerals.  New  Year’s  days,  the  festival  of  defiance  of  humanity  and  decency.  The 
St.  Nicholas,  or  some  such  great  occasion  year  of  building  is  no  longer  written  in  iron 
*  *  * .  A  passion  for  cleanliness  was  the  on  the  fronts  of  the  houses,  for 
leading  principle  in  domestic  economy.  The 

whole  house  was  constantly  in  a  state  of  in-  “  Panting  Time  UhIs  after  us  in  vain," 

undation,  under  the  discipline  of  mops  and 

brooms,  and  scrubbing-brushes  ;  and  the  and  chronology  is  out  of  date.  Large  doors 
good  housewives  of  that  day  were  a  kind  of  have  now  large  windows  to  keep  them  com- 


“  Panting  Time  Urils  after  us  in  vain,’ 


amphibious  animal,  delighting  exceedingly  to 
be  dabbling  in  water;  insomuch,  that  many 
of  them  grew  to  have  webbed  fingers  like  a 
duck.  In  those  happy  days  a  well-regu¬ 
lated  family  always  rose  with  the  dawn, 
dined  at  eleven,  and  went  to  bed  at  sun- 


pany,  and  weather-cocks  are  rendered  un¬ 
necessary  by  the  arrival  of  vessels  from  some 
part  of  the  earth  with  every  wind  that  blows. 
The  front  door  is  now  opened  to  everybody 
but  the  master  of  the  house,  who  goes  out 
of  it  in  the  morning  not  to  see  it  again  till 


down.  Fashionable  parties  were  confined  to  efening.  The  practice  of  daily  inundation  is 

.1  »  •  1  I  *11  .1  .  •  .  _ _ 1-  !•  al--  _a _ a  _ 


the  higher  class,  or  nobletse  ;  that  is  to  say, 
such  as  kept  their  own  cows  or  drove  their 
own  wagons.  The  company  commonly 
assembled  at  three  o’clock,  and  went  away 
about  six  ;  unless  it  was  winter-time,  when 
the  fashionable  hours  were  a  little  earlier, 
that  the  ladies  might  get  home  before  dark. 
At  these  tea-parties  the  utmost  propriety 
and  dignity  of  deportment  prevailed.  No 
flirting  or  coquetting ;  no  gambling  of  old 


now  nearly  limited  to  the  street,  since  Kid- 
de  rminster,  Brussels,  and  Wilton  conspire  to 
cover  every  inch  of  floor ;  but  the  annual 
house- cleaning  is  still  in  full  vogue,  and  no 
amount  of  slop,  discomfort,  destruction,  and 
self-sacrifice,  considered  too  great  in  the 
accomplishment  of  this  civic  festival.  As  to 
rising  with  the  dawn,  the  citizen  of  to-day 
considers  breakfiist- time  day- break ;  and  the 
dinner-hour  is  as  various  as  the  fluctuations 


ladies,  nor  chattering  and  romping  of  young  of  business  and  pleasure.  “  Fashionable 
ones  ;  no  self-satisfied  strutting  or  wealthy  society’’  has,  at  present,  no  very  decided  lim- 
genllemen  with  their  brains  ir^  their  pock-  its.asfewof  the  inhabitants  keep  a  cow,  and 


ets,”  Ac. 

Speaking  further  of  the  ladies,  Mr.  Knick¬ 
erbocker  says  :  "  Their  hair,  untortured  by 
the  abominations  of  art,  was  scrupulously 
pomatumed  back  from  their  foreheads  with 


many  of  the  highest  pretenders  to  bon  ton 
do  not  drive  their  own  wagons — getting 
home  before  dark  !  New  York  ladies  make 
a  point  of  getting  home  before  light ;  and  if 
they  assemble  at  three  o’clock,  it  is  for  a 


a  candle,  and  covered  with  a  little  cap  of  dejeuner,  or  a  matinee  dansante.  As  for  Mr. 
quilted  calico.  Their  petticoats,  of  linsey-  Knickerbocker’s  further  characterization  of 
woolsey,  were  striped  with  a  variety  of  the  genteel  manners  of  the  olden  time,  it 
gorgeous  dyes,  and  all  of  their  own  manu-  would  be  unhandsome  in  us  to  pursue  our 
facture.  These  were  the  honest  days,  in  counter-picture  ;  but  this  we  will  say,  in 
which  every  woman  stayed  at  home,  read  mere  justice,  and  all  joking  aside,  that  there 
the  Bible  and  wore  pockets,  and  that  too  of  are  no  gambling  ladies  in  New  York,  either 
a  goodly  size,  fashioned  with  patch-work  of  young  or  old. 

°  •  J  • _  _  J  1  ftilT-I.: _ t  ■\.T _ V- _ I.  i:/. _ 


many  curious  devices,  and  ostentatiously 
worn  on  the  outside.  Every  good  housewife 
made  the  clothes  of  her  hus^nd  and  fami¬ 
ly,  ”  Ac. 


Thinking  of  New  York  in  her  early  life,  we 
were  about  to  say  that  from  1614  to  1674 
she  was  a  mere  shuttlecock  between  the 
Dutch  and  English ;  but  the  recollection  that 


Such  and  so  homely  was  the  germ  of  the  |  neither  of  the  contending  parties  ever  tossed 
present  goodly  town  that  sits,  like  a  queen  i  her  towards  the  other,  spewed  our  figure,  and 
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■we  find  her  more  like  the  unfortunate  baby 
whom  it  took  all  Solomon’s  wisdom  to  save 
from  utter  destruction  between  rival  mothers. 
The  Dutch  certainly  had  the  prior  claim ; 
but  that  circumstance,  though  something  in 
a  case  of  maternity,  seems  mr  from  conclu¬ 
sive  in  a  matter  of  adoption.  The  little 
Dutch  city  had  accumulated  a  thousand  in¬ 
habitants,  and  wrenched  from  the  home  gov¬ 
ernment  leave  to  govern  itself  by  the  aid  of 
aschout,  burgomasters,  and  schepens,  when 
King  Charles  II.,  of  pious  memory,  coolly 
gave  a  grant  of  the  entire  province  to  his 
brother  James,  Duke  of  York,  who  forthwith 
proved  his  right  (that  of  the  strongest),  and 
ut  an  English  governor  in  place  of  Peter 
tuyvesant,  called  by  Knickerbocker,  “  a 
tough,  valiant,  sturdy,  weather-beaten, 
mettlesome,  obstinate,  leathern-sided,  lion- 
hearted,  generous-spirited,  old  governor,” 
who  nearly  burst  with  rage  when  obliged  to 
sign  the  capitulation,  and  who  finished  by 
dying  of  sheer  mortification  on  hearing  that 
the  combined  English  and  French  fleets  had 
beaten  the  Dutch  under  De  Ruyter.  Nine 
y^ears  after,  the  tables  were  turned,  and 
Dutch  rule  once  more  brought  in  sour-krout 
and  oly-koeks  ;  but,  in  16Y4,  New  York  be¬ 
came  English  by  treaty,  and  so  remained 
until  November,  1783. 

Since  that  epoch,  although  growth  and 
prosperity  have  been  the  general  rule,  yet  the 
island  city  has  had  her  ups  and  downs,  by 
means  of  fire,  pestilence,  war,  embargo,  mobs, 
&.C.,  quite  enough  to  stimulate  the  energy  of 
her  sons  and  ripen  the  wisdom  of  her  councils. 
In  1825  the  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal, 
which  united  the  Atlantic  with  the  great 
lakes,  gave  a  prodigious  impulse  to  trade. 
In  1832  came  the  cholera,  threatening  utter 
desolation  ;  and  in  1835  a  fire,  which  con¬ 
sumed  property  wortn  twenty  millions  of 
dollars.  Yet,  in  1842,  the  great  aqueduct 
was  finished,  at  a  cost  of  thirteen  million 
dollars.  Thus  much  premised,  let  us  look  at 
New  York  of  to-day. 

“  She  has  no  time 

To  looken  backe,  her  eyne  be  fixed  before.” 

In  describing  American  towns,  if  we  would 
make  our  picture  a  likeness,  we  must 

“Catch,  ere  she  change,  tlie  Cynthia  of  the  minute.’* 

The  New  York  of  1851  resembles  her  of 
fifty  years  ago  scarcely  more  than  the  West 
End  of  London  resembles  Birmingham  or 
Bristol.  In  1800,  one  might  easily  believe 


the  old  story,  thak  the  streets  were  originally 
laid  out  by  the  cows,  as  they  went  out  to 
pasture  and  returned  at  evening.  Streets 
running  in  all  sorts  of  curves,  crossed  each 
other  at  all  conceivable  angles,  making  a 
maze  without  a  plan,  through  which  strangers 
needed  to  drop  beans,  like  the  children  in  the 
fairy  tale,  to  avoid  being  wholly  lost.  For¬ 
tunately,  the  city  is  not  very  wide,  so  that 
Broadway,  which  always  ran  lengthwise 
through  the  centre,  has  served  as  a  toler¬ 
able  due  from  the  beginning.  Great  sacri¬ 
fices  have  been  made  for  the  sake  of  regu¬ 
larity,  and  there  is  now  a  tolerable  degree 
of  it,  even  in  the  old,  or  south  part  of  the 
city,  cross  streets  running  from  Broadway  to 
either  river  with  an  approach  to  parallelism. 
In  the  early  time,  the  town  presented  no  bad 
resemblance  in  shape  to  the  phenomenon 
called  a  “  mackerel  sky,”  Broadway  repre¬ 
senting  the  spine,  and  the  streets  running  to 
either  river  the  ribs,  while  northward  and 
southward  was  a  tapering  off ;  on  the  south, 
where  the  Battery  juts  into  the  bay,  and  on 
the  north,  where  the  uppermost  houses  gra¬ 
dually  narrowed  till  Broadway  came  to  an 
end,  with  few  buildings  on  either  side  of  it. 
But  in  these  later  days,  when  Knickerbocker 
limits  no  longer  confine  the  heterogeneous 
thousands  that  have  pushed  the  old  race  from 
their  stools,  sixteen  great  avenues,  each  a 
hundred  feet  wide,  run  paralel  with  Broad¬ 
way  and  the  rivers,  cut  at  right  angles  by 
wide  streets,  lined  with  costly  dwellings, 
churches,  schools,  and  other  edifices.  As  is 
usual  in  great  commercial  towns,  the  lowest 
portion  of  the  population  haunt  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  wharfs ;  and,  in  New  York, 
the  eastern  side  of  the  city  in  particular 
attracts  this  class.  But,  perhaps,  no  city  of 
the  size  has  fewer  streets  of  squalid  poverty, 
although  the  encouragement  given  to  immi¬ 
gration  is  such,  that  there  must  necessarily  be 
great  numbers  of  wretched  immigrants  who 
have  neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to  live 
by  honest  industry.  It  is  in  truth  for  this 
class  of  persons  that  hospitals  and  peniten¬ 
tiaries  are  here  built,  foreigners  supplying  at 
least  nine-tenths  of  the  inmates  of  those  in¬ 
stitutions  in  New  York. 

As  to  clean  and  healthy  streets,  the  upper 
and  newer  part  of  the  city  has,  of  course,  the 
advantage.  It  is  laid  out  with  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  drainage,  for  which  the  ridged  shape 
of  the  ground  affords  great  facility  ;  the 
island  on  which  New  York  is  built  being 
highest  in  the  middle,  and  sloping  ofif,  east 
and  west,  towards  the  Hudson  and  East 
Rivers. 
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Manhattan  Island  ia  about  fourteen  miles 
long,w  ith  an  average  breadth  of  one  mile 
and  a  half,  the  greatest  width  being  two  and 
a  half  miles.  At  the  southerly  point  of  the 
island,  where  the  Hudson  unites  with  the 
strait  called  the  East  River,  lies  one  of  the 
finest  harbors  in  the  world,  affording  anchor¬ 
age  for  ships  of  the  largest  size,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  cultivated  land  and  elegant  resi¬ 
dences.  Several  fortified  islands  diversify 
this  bay,  and  numerous  forts  occupy  the 
points  and  headlands  on  either  side.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  bay  is  that  of  great 
beauty,  of  the  milder  sort.  The  shores  are 
rather  low,  but  finely  wooded,  and  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  city  from  the  ocean  very 
striking.  The  battery,  a  promenade  covered 
with  fine  old  trees,  offers  a  rural  front,  but 
the  forests  of  masts  stretching  far  up  either 
river  attract  the  stranger’s  attention  much 
more  forcibly.  The  coup  d'  ceil  is  here  mag¬ 
nificent.  Brooklyn,  on  Long  Island,  a  large 
city,  whose  white  column^  streets  gleam 
along  the  heights,  giving  a  palatial  grandeur 
to  the  view,  is  just  opposite  New  York,  on 
the  south-east,  and  divided  from  it  by  so 
narrow  a  strait  that  it  appears  more  truly  to 
be  a  part  of  it  than  the  Surrey  side  of  the 
Thames  to  belong  to  London,  although  the 
rush  of  commerce  forbids  bridges.  On  the 
west  side,  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  are  lined 
with  towns,  an  outcrop  of  the  central  me¬ 
tropolis. 

Entering  the  city  from  any  quarter,  we 
are  sure  to  find  ourselves  in  Bro^way,  long 
the  pride  of  the  inhabitants,  though  its  glo¬ 
ries  are  rather  traditional  than  actual,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  greatest  thoroughfares  of 
commerce  in  older  cities.  It  extends,  eighty 
feet  in  width,  two  miles  and  a  half  m  a 
straight  line,  northward  from  the  Battery ; 
and  then,  making  a  slight  deflection  at  Union 
Park,  runs  on,  ad  infinitum,  though  it  is  at 
present  but  sparsely  built  after  another  mile 
or  so.  Nearly  all  the  best  shops  in  the  retail 
trade  are  in  this  street,  some  of  them  com-  I 
parable  to  the  richest  of  London  and  Paris, 
and  the  whole  affording  means  for  every 
device  of  elegant  decoration  and  boundless 
expenditure.  Residences  here  are  compara¬ 
tively  few,  especially  in  the  lower  part,  the 
din  of  business  and  the  ceaseless  thunder  of 
omnibuses  having  driven  far  away  every 
family  that  has  the  liberty  of  choice.  Many 
churches  still  exist  in  Broadway,  which,  on 
Sunday,  is  as  quiet  as  any  other  street. 
Other  architectural  decorations  there  are  few. 
The  City  Hail,  a  costly  building  of  white 
marble,  too  long  and  low  to  make  a  dignified 


appearance,  but  standing  in  a  well-wooded 
park,  of  some  eleven  or  twelve  acres  in  extent, 
has  a  certain  beauty,  especiailv  when  seen 
gleaming  through  the  spray  of  a  fountain, 
which  sends  up  a  tall  jet  at  some  distance  in 
front  of  the  building.  Farther  on  is  a  hospi¬ 
tal,  of  rather  ancient  date  for  this  fresh 
western  world — built  in  1776,  and  now  sur¬ 
rounded  by  venerable  trees,  and  clothed  in 
the  richest  ivy.  After  this,  scarcely  a  break 
in  the  line  of  dazzling  shops,  until  we  reach 
the  vicinity  of  Union  square,  a  pretty  oval 
park,  with  a  noble  fountain  in  the  midst,  and 
lofty  and  handsome  houses  all  round,  situated 
on  perhaps  the  highest  ground  on  this  part 
of  the  island.  Half  a  mile  beyond  is  Madison 
square,  a  green  expanse,  about  which  wealthy 
citizens  are  now  building  elegant  residences 
of  brown  freestone,  with  some  attempt  at 
architectural  display.  Near  this,  still  north¬ 
ward,  is  the  lower  or  distributing  reservoir  of 
the  Croton  aqueduct,  standing  on  high 
ground,  and  looking  something  like  a  fortress 
— no  great  ornament,  perhaps,  but  an  object 
of  much  interest. 

“  Fifth  Avenue,  on  the  west  of  Broadway, 
stretching  north  from  Washington  Square — 
an  enclosure  of  about  ten  acres,  well  planted 
with  elms  and  maples — ^is  the  Belgravia  of 
New  York — in  the  estimation  of  those  who 
inhabit  it ;  a  paradise  of  marble,  upholstery 
and  cabinet-work,  at  least ;  not  much  digni¬ 
fied,  as  yet,  by  works  of  high  art,  though  the 
region  boasts  a  few  specimens,  ancient  and 
modern ;  but  in  luxury  and  extravagance 
emulating  the  repudiated  aristocracy  of  the 
old  world.  This  is,  and  is  to  be,  a  street  of 
palaces  and  churches  throughout  its  whole 
extent,  always  provided  that  the  changeful 
current  of  Fashion  do  not  set  in  some  other 
direction  too  soon,  carrying  with  it  all  the 
millionairet  that  are  yet  to  arise  within  the 
century.  In  that  event,  the  costly  mansions 
of  Fifth  Avenue  will  inevitably  become  ho¬ 
tels  and  boarding-houses, — a  reverse  which 
so  many  grandly  intended  houses  of  elder 
New  York  have  already  experienced. 

“  The  distinction  of  East  and  West  is  as 
marked  in  New  York  as  in  London,  though 
for  different  reasons.  In  London,  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  westerly  winds  drives  the  surge 
waves  of  coal-smoke  eastward,  blackening 
everything ;  In  New  York  the  western  part 
of  the  town  is  cleaner,  because  newer  and 
built  on  a  better  plan.  Broadway  is  the  di¬ 
viding  line  ;  and  it  is  a  violent  strain  on  one’s 
standing  in  fashionable  life  to  live  eastward 
of  it,  below  Union  Square,  even  in  the  most 
expensive  style.  *  But  the  eastward  world  b48 
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iU  own  great  thoroughfare,  wider  than 
Broadway,  though  not  as  long,  running  near¬ 
ly  parallel  with  the  main  artery  of  the  grand¬ 
er  world.  The  Bowery — so  called  when  it 
was  the  high  road  leading  through  the  pub¬ 
lic  farms  or  Bouwerie$ — is  a  sort  of  exagge¬ 
rated  Bishopsgate-street  and  Shoreditch  uni¬ 
ted  ;  more  trMes  and  callings,  more  articles 
offered  for  sale  in  the  open  air,  more  noise, 
more  people,  and  at  least  as  much  natural, 
undisguised,  vulgar  life.  A  railway  for 
horse -carriages  passes  through  it,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  omnibuses  and  stage-coaches,  not  to 
speak  of  carts  and  country  wagons  without 
number.  A  “  rowdy”  theatre  or  two,  a  hay- 
market,  great  clothing-shops,  and  livery-sta¬ 
bles,  a  riding-school,  an  anatomical  museum 
— such  are  its  ornaments.  Not  a  church 
countenances  its  entire  length,  nor  any  other 
ublic  building  aiming  at  elegance  or  dignity, 
he  goods  displayed  in  the  windows  are  of 
secondary  quality,  at  best ;  and  the  people 
who  throng  the  pavements  are  people  who 
want  second-rate  articles.  Yet  the  Bowery 
is  worth  walking  through  by  the  stranger, 
little  as  it  is  known  or  valued  by  the  native 
citizen  whose  lot  has  been  cast  in  choicer 
neighborhood.  The  common  pulse  of  hu¬ 
manity  beats  audibly  and  visibly  there,  wrapt 
in  no  cloak  of  convention  or  pseudo-re6ne- 
ment.  The  fundamental  business  of  life  is 
carried  on  there  as  being  confessedly  the 
main  business ;  not,  as  in  Broadway,  as  if  it 
were  a  thing  to  be  huddled  into  a  comer  to 
make  way  for  the  carved  work  and  gilding, 
the  drapery  and  color  of  the  great  panorama. 
There  is  another  resaon  why  the  Bowery  has 
a  claim  on  our  attention.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  it  is  from  the  people  who  haunt  the 
Bowery  that  the  United  States  take  their 
character  abroad.  Foreigners  insist  up¬ 
on  considering  the  “  Bowery  b’hoys,” — a 
class  at  once  an  enigma  and  a  terror  to  the 
greater  portion  of  their  fellow-citizens,— as 
distinctive  specimens  of  Americanism,  much 
to  the  horror  of  their  more  fastidious  coun¬ 
trymen.  This  we  think  a  great  mistake, 
though  truly  there  are  worse  people  in  the 
world  than  the  “  Bowery  b’hoys,”  who  are 
noted  for  a  sort  of  bonhommie,  in  the  midst 
of  all  their  coarseness. 

As  to  parks  and  public  promenades.  New 
York  is  lamentably  deficient — the  whole 
space  thus  appropriated  being  hardly  more 
than  eighty  acres,  for  the  refreshment  of 
a  population  which  will  soon  cease  to  be 
counted  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  Eight 
million  dollars  worth  of  land,”  say  the  city 
lathers,  is  as  much  as  we  can  afford  I”  The 


penurious  estimate  which  has  resulted  in  thi* 
miserable  deficiency  has  been  long  and  ably 
combatted  by  patriotic  and  clear-headed 
citizens,  but  their  influence  has  as  yet  proved 
wholly  unavailing.  Public  meetings  have 
been  now  and  then  held,  with  a  view  of  ex¬ 
citing  a  general  interest  in  this  important 
matter,  but  they  invariably  end  in  fruitless 
resolutions.  The  island  still  affords  good 
sites  for  public  gardens,  but  there  is  scarce 
a  gleam  of  hope  that  any  of  them  will  be 
reserved.  The  few  breathing  spaces  that 
now  exist  are  thronged,  and  by  the  very  peo¬ 
ple  who  most  need  them — children  and  la¬ 
boring  people.  The  vicinity  of  the  fountains 
is  full  loiterers,  quietly  watching  the  play 
of  the  bright  water,  and  growing,  we  may 
hope,  milder  and  better  by  the  gentle  influ¬ 
ence.  At  certain  hours  of  the  day,  whole 
troops  of  merry  children,  with  their  attend¬ 
ants,  make  the  walks  alive  and  resounding. 
The  hoop,  the  ball,  the  velocipede,  the  skip¬ 
ping-rope,  rejoice  the  grass  and  the  sunshine, 
and  the  eyes  of  the  thoughtful  spectator,  who 
sees  health  in  every  bounding  motion,  and 
hears  joy  in  every  tiny  shout.  It  is  strange 
that  the  citizens  do  not,  one  and  all,  cry 
aloud  for  the  easy  and  happy  open-air  ex¬ 
tension  of  their  too  often  crowded  homes. 
London  is  the  world’s  example  in  this  thing. 

A  park  suited  to  riding  and  driving  is  espe¬ 
cially  needed  because  of  the  wretched  pave¬ 
ment  which  still  disgraces  the  greater  portion 
of  New  York.  The  first  thing  that  strikes 
an  American  returning  from  Europe  is  the 
inferiority  of  the  pavements  of  the  Atlantic 
cities;  and  New  York,  in  particular,  is,  in 
this  respect,  hardly  a  whit  before  the  far- 
famed  curduroy  roads  of  the  wild  West.  In 
1846  a  great  improvement  was  begun,  called, 
after  the  inventor,  the  Russ  pavement,  and 
thus  far  seeming  to  meet  all  the  difficulties  of 
the  case,  including  the  severe  frosts  and  sud¬ 
den  changes  of  the  climate.  'The  plan  is, 
however,  so  expensive  that  it  will  be  proba¬ 
bly  be  long  before  it  is  fully  adopted.  It  re¬ 
quires  square  blocks  of  stone,  about  ten  inches 
in  depth,  laid  diagonally  with  the  wheel - 
track,  and  resting  on  a  substructure  of  con¬ 
crete,  which  again  rests  upon  a  foundation  of 
granite  chips,  the  whole  forming  a  consolid¬ 
ated  mass,  eighteen  inches  thick,  so  arranged 
as  to  be  lifted  in  sections  to  afford  access  to 
the  gas  and  water  pipes.  This  has  been 
largely  tried  in  Broadway,  and  has  stood  the 
test  for  six  years. 

Foreigners  are  apt  to  complain,  not  only, 
as  th^  justly  may,  of  the  bad  pavements  of 
New  York,  but,  somewhat  unreasonably,  of 
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the  obstructions  in  the  streets,  caused  by  in¬ 
cessant  building,  laying  pipes,  &c.  They 
say,  “  Will  the  city  never  be  finished  V’  Not 
very  soon,  we  think.  It  is  difficult  to  do  in 
Sfty  years  the  work  of  five  hundred,  without 
a  good  deal  of  bustle  and  inconvenience. 
Rapid  growth  in  population  and  wealth  ne¬ 
cessitates  continual  improvement  in  accommo¬ 
dation.  We  may,  indeed,  be  allowed  to  fret 
a  little,  when  the  street  is  for  weeks  or 
months  encumbered  by  the  building  materials 
of  a  merchant,  who  sees  fit  to  pull  down  a 
very  g^d  house  in  order  to  erect  one  that 
shall  coat  a  quarter  of  a  million,  merely  be¬ 
cause  his  neighbor  has  contrived  to  ontshine 
him  in  that  particular.  But  when  sewers  and 
gas,  and  Croton  water  are  in  question,  we 
must  not  gamble.  These  great  public  bless¬ 
ings  are  spreading  into  every  quarter,  carrying 
health  and  decency  with  them.  The  g^eat 
sewers  are  arched  canals  of  hard  brick,  from 
three  to  nine  feet  in  diameter,  and  laid  in 
mortar  in  the  moet  durable  manner.  Above 
them  are  the  gas- pipes,  an  immense  network ; 
and  nearly  on  a  level  with  these  last  are  the 
huge  veins  and  arteries,  by  means  of  which 
the  Croton  supplies  life  and  health  to  the  in¬ 
habitants,  once  half-poisoned  by  water  which 
shared  ever^  salt  that  enters  into  the  subsoil 
of  a  gp-eat  city.  Analysis  shows  the  Croton 
water  to  be  of  great  purity, — bolding  in  solu¬ 
tion  the  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia,  in  pro¬ 
portions  hardly  appreciable,  only  about  two 
and  eight-tenths  of  a  grain  to  the  gallon.  The 
river  springs  from  granitic  bills,  and  flows 
through  a  clear  upland  region,  free  from 
marsh,  and  covered  with  grazing  farms. 

W’^hen  the  Aqueduct  was  undertaken.  New 
York  numbered  but  two  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  inhabitants,  so  that  the  supply  pro¬ 
vided  was  a  magnificient  gift  to  the  future. 
The  work  was  completed  within  five  years, 
years  of  great  commercial  difficulty ;  and 
what  is  more  remarkable,  the  whole  cost  came 
within  the  estimate  oi  the  chief  engineer.  The 
abundance  of  water  may  be  guessed  from  the 
fact  that  two  of  the  city  fountains  throw  away 
more  water  than  would  suffice  for  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  a  large  city.  The  solidity  of  the 
structure  is  such  that  none  but  slight  repair 
can  be  needed  for  centuries  to  come.* 

This  great  work  was  opened,  with  appro¬ 
priate  ceremonies,  and  a  splendid  civic  festi¬ 
val,  on  the  14th  of  October,  1842.  The 


*  Among  the  caoaea  of  decay  in  the  Roman  aque¬ 
ducts,  was  the  strong  concretion  formed  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  sides  by  matter  deposited  by  the  water. 
No  such  deposit  la  made  by  the  water  of  the  Crotoa 


British  Consul,  in  accepting  the  invitation  of 
the  Common  Council  to  assist  at  this  festival, 
justly  remarked,  “  Tyrants  have  left  monu¬ 
ments  which  call  for  admiration,  but  no  simi¬ 
lar  work  of  a  free  people,  for  magnitude  and 
utility,  equals  this  great  enterprise.”  Public 
feeling  was  very  warm  on  this  occasiop.  Of 
the  procession  of  the  trades,  Ac.,  which  was 
three  hours  passing  a  given  point,  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  citizen  declared  in  print,  that  be 
watched  and  scrutinized  it  closely,  and 
could  discover  neither  a  drunkard  nor  a  fool 
from  first  to  last.”  It  might  be  a  difficult 
matter  to  decide  on  the  moral  and  intellectual 
condition  of  the  individuals  composing  such  a 
procession,  but  we  may  concede  that  drunk¬ 
ards  and  fools  are  not  the  persons  most  likely 
to  join  in  rejoicing  for  the  introduction  of 
pure  water  without  stint  or  measure. 

The  Great  Aqueduct  is  forty-one  miles  in 
length,  commencing  with  a  dam  across  the 
Croton  river,  six  miles  above  its  mouth.  This 
raises  the  water  one  hundred  and  sixty-six 
feet  above  tide  level,  forming  a  lake  or  reser¬ 
voir  of  four  hundred  acres  in  extent,  contain¬ 
ing  five  hundred  million  gallons,  above  the 
level  that  would  allow  the  Aqueduct  to  dis¬ 
charge  thirty -five  million  gallons  per  day. 
From  the  Croton  Dam  to  Harlem  River, 
something  less  than  thirty-three  miles,  the 
Aqueduct  is  an  uninterrupted  conduit  of  hy¬ 
draulic  masonry,  of  stone  and  brick ;  the 
greatest  interior  width,  seven  feet  five  inches ; 
the  greatest  height,  eight  feet  five  inches;  the 
floor  an  inverted  arch.  The  commissioners 
and  chief  engineers  passed  through  its  whole 
length  on  foot,  as  soon  as  it  was  completed  ; 
and  when  the  water  was  admitted,  tra¬ 
versed  it  again  in  a  boat  built  for  the  purpose. 
It  crosses  the  Harlem  River  by  a  bridge  of 
stone,  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long, 
and  one  hundred  and  fourteen  feet  above 
high-water  mark.  At  the  Receiving  Reser¬ 
voir  forty  miles  from  the  Dam,  the  masonry 
gives  place  to  iron  pipes,  through  which  the 
water  is  conveyed  two  miles  further,  to  the 
distributing  reservoir,  from  which  point  it 
runs,  by  means  of  several  hundred  miles  of 

fiipes,  to  every  comer  of  the  city.  On  the 
ine  of  the  Aqueduct  are  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  culverts,  and  sixteen  tunnels,  and 
ventilators  occur  at  the  distance  of  one  mile 
apart  throughout  the  route.  The  Receiving 
Reservoir  covers  thirty-five  acres,  and  con¬ 
tains  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  imperial 
gallons.  The  Distributing  Reservoir  has  walls 
forty-nine  feet  in  height,  and  conUuns  twenty 
million  gallons.  The  supply  to  each  citizen 
is  at  present  almost  unlimited,  and  afforded 
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at  a  very  moderate  annual  rate.  The  mana¬ 
gers  complain  to  the  Common  Council  of  the 
enormous  waste  during  the  summer,  when 
sixty  imperial  gallons  each  twenty-four 
hours  to  every  inhabitant”  are  delivered. 
But  even  at  this  enormous  rate  the  quantity 
is  ample,  and  it  can  be  increased  at  will  by 
new  reservoirs.  No  decent  bouse  is  now 
constructed  without  a  bath,  an  advantage  to 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  city,  hardly  to 
be  overrated.  FounUuns  adorn  almost  all 
the  public  places  of  any  importance,  and  al¬ 
though  in  few  instances  as  yet  dignified  by 
sculpture,  these  tastes  and  glimpses  of  Na¬ 
ture  are  in  themselves  invaluable,  offering  to 
the  people  at  large  a  continual  reminder  of 
beauty,  tranquillity,  and  innocent  pleasure  in 
the  open  air.  There  remains  yet  to  be  add¬ 
ed  those  public  vats  for  the  use  of  poor  wo¬ 
men  in  washing,  that  may  be  found  in  so 
many  European  towns. 

The  facilities  afforded  by  this  abundance  of 
water  for  the  extmguishment  of  fires,  are 
such  as  can  hardly  be  overrated.  We  have 
no  space  for  details  on  this  point,  nor  does  it 
need.  It  will  easily  appear  that  with  an  un¬ 
limited  supply  of  water,  and  plenty  of  fire¬ 
plugs,  a  few  moments  suffice  to  bring  into 
action  whatever  is  needed  in  case  of  confla¬ 
gration — a  glorious  contrast  to  the  tardy  suc¬ 
cor  of  former  days,  when  water  was  labori¬ 
ously  pumped  from  the  rivers  on  either  side 
the  city,  and  conveyed  by  means  of  hose  to  I 
the  scene  of  danger.  The  perfection  of  the 
London  Fire  Brigade  is  yet  to  be  accomplish¬ 
ed  for  New  York;  but  promptness,  or  rather 
zeal  of  service,  distinguishes  the  corps  of  fire¬ 
men,  who  make  their  business  a  passion,  and 
the  perfection  of  their  instruments  their  pride 
and  glory.  They  receive  no  remuneration 
except  exemption  from  military  and  jury  duty. 

After  these  few  words  on  the  supply  of 
pure  and  life-preserving  water,  we  may  turn, 
by  no  very  violent  transition,  to  the  facilities 
extended  by  New  York  to  her  children  in  the 
matter  of  education, — a  point  on  which  she 
is  naturally  and  justly  somewhat  vain-glo¬ 
rious.  The  whole  number  of  public,  and 
absolutely  free-schools,  is  one  hundred  and 
ninety-nine ;  embracing  fifteen  schools  for  the 
instruction  of  colored  children.  More  than 
one  hundred  thousand  scholars  attend  in  the 
course  of  the  year  ;  though  the  average  for 
each  day  is  something  less  than  forty  thou¬ 
sand.  All  is  gratuitous  at  these  schools — 
instruction,  books,  stationary,  washing-appa¬ 
ratus,  fuel,  dsc.  Beside  these,  there  are  fif¬ 
teen  evening  schools,  for  those  who  cannot 
avail  themselves  of  the  other  public  schools. 


and  whose  only  leisure  time  is  after  the 
close  of  the  labors  of  the  day.  The  ages  of 
the  scholars  in  these  schools  vary  from  twelve 
to  forty-five  years. 

This  magnificent  offer  of  instruction  by  the 
city  to  her  children  is  confined  to  no  class, 
country,  sect  or  fortune.  Every  child,  with¬ 
out  exception,  is  received,  taught,  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  all  the  requisites  for  a  good 
school  education.  Not  content  with  this,  a 
free  academy  for  the  classics,  modem  lan¬ 
guages,  natural  sciences,  and  drawing,  was 
established  in  1848,  with  fourteen  professors, 
and  proper  appliances,  including  a  handsome 
and  commodious  building.  This  academy 
receives  male  pupils  from  the  common  schools 
after  due  examination  ;  and  retains  them 
for  a  four  years'  course,  or  longer,  if  desira¬ 
ble.  It  is  contemplated  "to  establish  a  free 
high  school  for  females,  on  a  corresponding 
plan. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  benefit 
of  the  public  school  system  is  shared  only 
by  the  necessitous.  The  children  of  respect¬ 
able  citizens,  of  the  plainer  sort,  make  up  a 
large  part  of  the  attendance.  It  is  computed 
that  only  about  twenty  thousand  children  of 
both  sexes  are  found  in  private  schools. 
There  are  many  free  schools  of  private  char¬ 
ity,  some  of  which  receive  by  law  a  certain 
share  of  public  money,  as  the  school  of  the 
House  of  Refuge,  various  orphan  asylums, 
&c.,  including,  in  all,  about  three  thousand 
five  hundred  children.  The  Roman  Catholics 
have  some  free  schools  of  their  own,  but 
most  Roman  Catholic  children  are  educated 
at  the  public  schools.  The  prodigious 
amount  of  immigration  (on  the  day  on  which 
we  write,  we  happen  to  know  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  steerage  passengers  arrived  in  the  city 
is  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  and, 
on  another,  within  a  week,  three  thousand) — 
makes  this  provision  for  education  doubly  im¬ 
portant  ;  since  a  large  portion  of  the  hordes 
thus  emptied  on  these  hospitable  shores  are 
entirely  unable  to  pay  anything  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  their  children. 

This  fact  gives  added  lustre  to  the  no  less 
munificent  provision  by  the  city  for  the  gra¬ 
tuitous  care  of  the  sick  and  indigent — a  care 
almost  monopolized  by  foreigners,  because 
comparatively  few  Americans  are  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  n^d  it.  All  accidental  cases  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  at  the  New  York  Hospital ;  the 
attendant  physicians  and  surgeons  of  which, 
selected  from  the  most  eminent  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  give  their  services  without  pecuniary 
remuneration.  A  branch  of  this  institution 
is  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum  for  the  Insane. 
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The  New  York  Dispensary  provides  some 
thirty  thousand  patients  annually  wiih  ad¬ 
vice,  medicines,  and  vaccination  gratis.  The 
Almhouse  Department  maintains  five  estab¬ 
lishments,  which,  together,  support  about  se¬ 
ven  thousand  persons,  and  afford  weekly  aid 
to  some  three  thousand  others.  The  Nursery 
Branch  of  this  department  maintains  and 
instructs  more  than  a  thousand  children  of 
paupers  and  convicts.  The  Institution  for 
the  care  of  deaf  mutes,  has  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  of  whom  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  are  supported  at  the  expense 
of  the  State.  The  Asylum  for  the  Blind, 
originally  established  by  a  few  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  has  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  pupils.  Besides  these,  private 
charity  has  opened  refuges  for  almost  every 
form  of  human  misery  and  destitution,  so 
that  it  may  safely  be  said  that  no  one  of  any 
age,  sex,  nation,  or  character  need  suffer,  in 
New  York,  for  lack  of  Christian  kindness  in 
its  ordinary  manifestations.  Among  these 
beneficent  offers  of  relief  and  aid,  we  may 
mention  one  in  particular,  whose  worth  is 
not  fully  appreciated  by  the  public  as  that 
of  some  others,  though  none  is  more  needed. 
The  Prison  Association  takes  care  of  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  accused  persons,  whose  poverty  iuid  ig¬ 
norance  make  them  the  easy  prey  of  the  de¬ 
signing  and  heartless  ;  attends  to  them  while 
in  prison,  and  after  their  release,  holds  out 
the  helping  hand,  and  provides  relief,  occu¬ 
pation,  and  countenance  for  all  those  who 
are  willing  to  reform.  A  house  with  ma¬ 
trons  is  provided  for  discharged  female  con¬ 
victs,  who  are  instructed  and  initiated  into 
various  modes  of  employment  until  they 
have  had  time  to  prove  themselves  fit  to  be 
recommended  to  places.  •  The  success  of 
this  most  benign  and  difficult  charity  has 
been  very  encouraging. 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt,  in  this  desul¬ 
tory  sketch,  any  account  of  the  means  of 
morals  and  religion  in  New  York.  In 
these  respects  she  differs  but  little  from 
English  commercial  towns.  The  number  of 
places  of  worship  is  something  under  three 
hundred,  and  each  f«)rm  of  religious  benevo¬ 
lence  has  its  appropriate  society,  as  elsewhere. 
Sabbath  Schools  are  very  popular,  and  at¬ 
tended  by  the  children  of  the  first  citizens. 
An  immense  number  of  persons  are  associated 
as  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Temperance,  who 
present  a  strong  front  against  that  vice  which 
turns  the  wise  man  into  a  fool.  But  as  there 
is  notliing  distinctive  in  these  and  similar 
associations,  we  pass  them  by.  A  puritan 
tone  of  manners  prevails;  that  is  to  say, 


with  the  mass  of  the  well-to-do  citizens,  pur¬ 
itan  manners  are  the  beau-ideal  of  propriety 
and  safety.  Yet  New  York  is  fast  assuming 
a  cosmopolitan  tone,  which  will  make  it  diffi¬ 
cult,  before  very  long  to  speak  of  any 
particular  style  of  manners  as  prevail¬ 
ing.  Representatives  of  every  nation,  and 
tongue,  and  kindred,  and  people,  meet¬ 
ing  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  of  polit¬ 
ical  advantages,  must  in  time  produce  a 
social  slate,  differing  in  some  important  par¬ 
ticulars  from  any  that  the  world  has  yet  seen. 
The  population  of  New  York  will,  at  the 
past  rate  of  increase,  be  in  ten  years  greater 
than  that  of  Paris,  and  in  thirty  equal  to 
that  of  London.  How  can  one  speculate  on 
a  social  state  formed  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  ?  The  present  aspect  of  what  claims 
tp  be  New  York  society  is  certainly  rather 
anomalous. 

An  exceptional  American — John  Quincy 
Adams — in  some  patriotic  speech,  mentioned, 
among  other  occasions  of  thankfulness  to 
Heaven,  that  excellent  gift,  a  heritable  ha¬ 
bitation  but  there  is  nothing  which  the 
prosperous  citizen  of  New  York  so  much  de¬ 
spises.  If  he  read  Ruskin,  he  thinks  the  man 
benighted  when  he  utters  such  sentiments  as 
these : — “  There  must  be  a  strange  dissolution 
of  natural  affection ;  a  strange  unthankfulness 
for  all  that  homes  have  given  and  parents 
taught ;  a  strange  consciousness  that  we  have 
been  unfaithful  to  our  fathers’  honor,  or  that 
our  lives  are  not  such  ns  would  make  our 
dwellings  sacred  to  our  children,  when  each 
man  would  fain  build  to  himself,  and  build 
for  the  little  revolution  of  his  own  life  only 
*  *  *  *.  Our  God  is  a  household  god,  as 
well  as  a  heavenly  one.  He  has  an  altar  in 
every  man’s  dwelling ;  let  men  look  to  it  when 
they  rend  it  lightly,  and  pour  out  its  ashes!” 

If  ever  there  were  any  substantial  tenements 
of  stone  and  brick  on  which  might  well  be 
written  the  motto  “  Passing  away  !”  is  isthose 
of  the  great  commercial  metropolis  of  the 
western  world.  Their  material  substance  is 
enduring  enough  to  last  many  generations  ; 
their  soul  is  a  thing  of  the  moment.  After 
it  has  inhabited  its  proud  apartments,  and 
looked  out  of  its  beautiful  windows  for  a  few 
years,  it  departs,  to  return  no  more  for  ever, 
and  its  deserted  horfle  becomes  at  once  the 
receptacle  of  a  soul  of  lower  grade,  and  its 
destiny  is  to  pass  down,  and  down,  and  down, 
in  the  scale,  as  time  wears  on,  and  “  improve¬ 
ment”  sanctifies  new  regions.  One  might 
suppose  the  pleasure  and  pride  of  building 
would  be  quite  killed  by  the  idea  that  as  soon 
as  one’s  bead  is  laid  in  the  dust,  all  the 
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achievements  of  taste,  all  the  devices  of  inge¬ 
nious  affection,  all  the  personality,  in  short, 
of  one’s  dwelling  would  be  turned  out  to  the 
gaze  and  comment  of  the  curious  world  now 
so  carefully  shut  out ;  exposed,  depreciated, 
contemned,  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder, 
under  circumstances  of  inevitable  degradation. 
But  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  New  World  pro¬ 
gress  seems  to  reconcile  even  the  reflective 
to  these  things.  They  shrug  their  shoulders, 
and  say  it  cannot  be  helped  !  Truly,  these 
seem  the  days  “  when  every  man’s  aim  is  to 
be  in  some  more  elevated  sphere  that  his  na¬ 
tural  one,  and  every  man’s  past  life  is  his  ha¬ 
bitual  scorn ;  when  men  build  in  the  hope  of 
leaving  the  places  they  have  built,  and  live  in 
the  hope  of  forgetting  the  years  they  have 
lived  ;  when  the  comfort,  the  peace,  and  the 
religion  of  home  have  ceased  to  be  felt.”  la 
these  particulars,  however,  the  severity  of  the 
New  World  is  in  a  state  of  fransition.  Un¬ 
der  circumstances  so  novel,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  no  leisure  has  yet  been 
found  for  the  complete  harmonization  of  the 
social  theory  in  all  its  parts. 

Whether  the  universal  and  incessant  sub¬ 
division  of  estates  will  ever  be  found  to  allow 
the  addition  of  the  charm'of  poetic  associa¬ 
tions  to  the  possession  of  wealth,  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  not  yet  determined.  When  all  passes 
under  the  hammer,  what  becomes  of  heir¬ 
looms,  and  whatever  else  in  which  family 
life  and  interest  are  bound  up?  And  why 
should  splendor  prepare  for  perpetuity,  when 
that  which  supports  it  is  to  be  shared  among 
half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  descendants  ?  Will 
a  rich  man  be  likely  to  collect  works  of  art 
under  the  consciousness  that,  when  “  cutting 
up  ”  time  comes,  not  one  of  his  children  will 
probably  be  rich  enough  to  retain  possession 
of  these  treasures  that  bring  no  tangible  in¬ 
come?  Truly,  republicans  ought  to  be  phi¬ 
losophers,  caring  only  for  things  of  highest 
moment,  and  capable  of  saying  to  all  others 
— “  Get  ye  behind  me !” 

But  the  denizens  of  New  York  Belgravia 
are  not  philosophers,  at  least  not  philosophers 
of  this  stamp.  Content  with  the  good  things 
of  to-day,  they  leave  the  morrow  to  take  care 
of  itself ;  and  many  of  them  live  in  a  style 
which,  even  to  those  who  have  seen  Europe¬ 
an  splendor,  seems  no'  less  than  superb. 
Their  dwellings  are  unsurpassed  in  conveni¬ 
ence  of  arrangement  and  luxury  of  appliance ; 
their  entertainments  are  of  regal  magnifi¬ 
cence,  so  far  as  regal  magnificence  is  pur- 
chaseable ;  and  for  dress  and  equipage  they 
pour  out  money  like  water.  In  cultivation 
and  accomplishments,  they  are  of  course  very 


unequal ;  for,  in  a  country  where  the  great 
field  of  competition  has  a  thousand  gates,  all 
opened  wide  to  all  comers,  moneyed  magnates 
come  from  every  class  in  society,  and  bring 
with  them,  to  the  new  sphere,  just  what  of 
a  strictly  personal  kind  they  possessed  in  the 
old.  He  that  was  refined  is  refined  still,  and 
he  that  was  sordid  is  sordid  still.  If  the 
gentleman  enjoys  the  power  of  indulging  his 
tastes,  and  choosing  his  pursuits,  so  does  the 
vulgarian ;  and,  unhappily,  no  Belgi  avia, 
English  or  American,  has  yet  been  found  ca¬ 
pable  of  inspiring  its  inmates  with  dignified 
tastes  or  elevated  aims.  There  is  no  perma¬ 
nent  nucleus  of  elegant  society  in  New  York  ; 
no  reservoir  of  indisputable  social  grace,  from 
which  succeeding  sets  and  advancing  circles 
can  draw  rules  and  imbibe  tastes.  There  is 
not,  even  at  any  one  time,  an  acknowledged 
first  circle,  to  whose  standard  others  are 
willing  to  refer.  This  being  so,  the  most  in¬ 
congruous  manners  often  encounter  in  the 
I  social  arena ;  and  it  is  only  in  very  limited 
association  that  any  appreciable  degree  of 
congeniality  is  expects.  Wealth  always 
fraternizes  with  wealth  to  a  certain  extent. 
The  maxim  announced  here  on  a  certain  pub¬ 
lic  occasion,  that  “  the  possession  of  wealth 
is  always  to  be  received  as  evidence  of  the 
possession  of  merit  of  some  kind,”  is  consci¬ 
entiously  acted  upon  ;  but  beyond  thb,  social 
affinity  is  very  limited  as  yet.  Conversation 
has  no  recognized  place  among  accomplish¬ 
ments,  and  of  course  only  a  doubtful  one 
among  pleasures.  Coteries  are  unknown, 
and  the  continual  shifting  of  circles  precludes 
the  pleasure  of  long-ripened  intellectual  in¬ 
tercourse.  Many  there  are  who  regret  this 
state  of  things  in  a  society  in  which  there  is 
in  reality  so  great  a  share  of  general  good 
feeling ;  but  they  are  found  not  among  the 
rich,  who  possess  some  of  the  means  of  reme¬ 
dying  the  evil,  but  nmong  those  who,  re¬ 
moved  from  the  temptations  which  riches, 
suddenly  acquired,  array  against  intellectual 
pleasures,  lack,  on  the  other  hand,  the  means 
of  uniting  with  those  pleasures  the  agremem 
whice  are  at  the  command  of  easy  fortune. 
In  Paris,  intellect  and  cultivation  can  draw 
together  those  who  value  them,  even  though 
the  place  of  meeting  be  a  shabby  house  in 
the  suburbs;  in  New  York  it  is  not  yet  so, 
nor  could  it  be  expected.  No  social  pose  has 
yet  been  attained  ;  and  each  is  too  much  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  making  good  his  general  claims  to 
consideration,  to  have  leisure  for  the  calmer 
enjoyments  that  might  be  snatched  during 
the  contest.  Ostentation  is,  as  yet,  too  pro¬ 
minent  in  the  entertainments  of  the  rich ;  and 
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the  not  rich,  with  repablican  pride,  will 
rather  renounce  the  pleaeurea  and  advan* 
tages  of  society  than  receive  company  in  an 
inexpensive  way.  Even  public  amusements 
are  not  fashionable.  Large  numbers,  it  is 
true,  attend  them,  but  not  of  the  fashionable 
classes.  The  Opera,  alone,  has  a  sort  of  po¬ 
pularity  with  these,  but  it  is  as  an  elegant 
lounger,  and  a  chance  of  distinction  from  the 
vulgar.  A  low-priced  opera,  like  those  of 
the  Continent,  with  music  as  the  main  object, 
and  magnihcent  costume  put  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  by  twilight  houses,  is  yet  to  be  tried  in 
New  York.  In  the  opinion  of  some,  this  is 
one  day  to  he  the  touchstone  of  American 
musical  taste.  A  pas.sion  for  popular  music 
the  Americans  certainly  have.  The  Negro 
Melodists,  numerous  as  they  are,  draw 
throngs  every  night ;  and  their  music,  whether 
g^y  or  sad,  has  all  the  charm  that  could  be 
desired  for  the  popular  heart.  But  people 
of  any  pretensions  enjoy  this  kind  of  music, 
as  it  were,  by  stealth,  not  considering  that 
the  pleasure  it  gives  is,  in  fact,  a  test  of  its 
excellence.  Many  of  the  negro  airs  are  wor¬ 
thy  of  symphonies  and  accompaniments  by 
Beethoven  or  Schubert,  but  until  they  have 
been  endorsed  by  science,  the  New  Yorker 
would  rather  not  be  caught  enjoying  them. 

If  we  should  venture  to  suggest  what  it  is 
that  New  York  society  most  lacks,  we  should 
say  Courage — courage  to  enjoy  and  make  the 
most  of  individual  tastes  and  feelings.  The 
spirit  of  imitation  robs  social  life  of  all  that 
is  picturesque  and  poetical.  Living  for  the 
eyes  of  our  neighbors  is  stupefying  and  be¬ 
littling  ;  it  gives  an  air  of  hollowness  and 
tinsel  to  our  homes,  stealing  even  from  the 
heartiness  of  affection,  and  sapping  the  dis¬ 
interestedness  of  friendship.  It  tends  to  the 
general  impoverishment  of  home-life,  the 
privacy  of  which  is  the  soil  of  originality  and 
the  nursery  of  accomplishments.  It  is  hardly 
consistent  with  the  pursuit  of  literature  or 
art  for  its  own  sake,  since  a  desire  to  do 
what  others  do,  and  avoid  what  others  con¬ 
temn,  excludes  private  and  independent 
choice,  except  where  the  natural  bias  is  irre¬ 
sistibly  strong.  There  is,  in  truth,  very  little 
relish  for  home  accomplishments  in  New 
York.  Music  is  too  much  a  thing  of  exhi¬ 
bition,  and  drawing  is  scarcely  practised  at 
all.  Two  or  three  of  the  modem  languages 
are  taught  at  every  fashionable  school ;  but 
the  use  of  these  is  seldom  kept  up  in  after 
life,  even  by  reading.  No  people  are  so 
poorly  furnished  with  foreign  tongues  as  the 
Americans,  and  New  York  forms  no  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  general  remark. 


We  shall  not  venture  to  touch  that  moat 
sensitive  of  all  topics,  native  art,  on  which 
no  opinion  can  he  expressed  with  safety. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  New  York  has  a  Na¬ 
tional  Academy  of  Design  ;  the  nucleus  of  a 
free  gallery  ;  an  Art  Union  largely  patron¬ 
ized  ;  an  Artists’  Association,  with  a  Gallery 
of  its  own  ;  and  various  exhibitions  of  Euro¬ 
pean  pictures.  Lessing’s  Martyrdom  of  Hnss 
has  been  for  some  time  exhibiting  in  a  col¬ 
lection  of  paintings  of  the  Diisseldorf  school. 
Statuary  is  as  ^et  comparatively  rare  ;  for, 
although  American  art  has  sprung  at  once 
to  high  excellence  in  this  direction,  the 
sculptors  generally  reside  abroad,  for  the 
sake  of  superior  advantages  for  execution. 
The  present  year  sees  the  debht  of  a  young 
sculptor  of  New  York,  named  Palmer,  who 
has  just  finished  a  work  of  great  promise, 
for  this  spring’s  exhibition  of  the  National 
Academy,  an  exhibition  most  cheering  to  the 
friends  of  American  art,  from  its  marked 
superiority  in  many  respects  to  any  that  have 
gone  before  it.  A  Home-Book  of  Beauty  is 
in  progress,  for  which  a  young  English  artist, 
son  of  the  celebrated  Martin,  is  making  the 
portraits.  This  promises  to  be  very  popular, 
since  the  reputation  of  American  female 
beauty  is  world-wide. 

These  slight  notices  of  New  York,  as  she 
is,  are  intended  rather  to  give  foreign  visitors 
a  hint  what  nol  to  expect,  than  to  serve  as 
anything  deserving  the  name  of  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  commercial  centres  of  the 
world.  It  is  quite  possible  to  come  to  New 
York  with  such  letters  of  introduction  as 
shall  open  to  the  stranger  society  as  intelli¬ 
gent  and  well-bred  as  any  in  Europe;  but  as 
this  is  composed  of  people  who  never  run 
after  notabilities  as  such,  it  is  often  unknown 
and  unsuspected  by  the  visitor  from  abroad, 
who,  consequently,  returns  home  with  such 
broad  views  as  we  have  been  attempting,quite 
satisfied  that  there  is  nothing  more  worth 
seeking.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  most  fa¬ 
vorable  accounts  of  American  manners  have 
been  given  by  the  best-bred  and  highest 
born  foreign  travelers  ;  while  disparagement 
and  abuse  have  been  the  retaliation  of  those 
who  have,  to  their  surprise,  found  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  quite  capable  of  distinguishing  between 
snobs  and  gentlemen.  The  intelligent  trav¬ 
eler  must  know  how  to  take  New  York  for 
what  she  is,  and  he  will  not  undervalue  her 
for  not  being  what  she  is  not.  She  is  a 
magnificent  city — a  city  of  unexampled 
growth  and  energy;  of  the  noblest  public 
works,  of  unbounded  charity,  of  a  most 
intelligent  providence  in  the  instrucUon  of 
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her  children  ;  of  fearless  liberality  in  tbe 
reception  and  treatment  of  foreigners,  and 
of  a  growing  interest  in  all  the  arts  which 
adorn  and  harmonize  society.  Those  who 
visit  her  prepared  to  find  these  traits,  will 
not  be  disappointed  ;  those  who  will  accept 
nothing  in  an  American  city  of  yesterday  but 
the  tranquil  and  delicate  tone  of  an  assured 
civilization,  should  not  come  westward. 
Yet  in  real,  essential  civilization,  that  city 
cannot  be  far  behindhand,  in  which  the  duties 
of  a  street  police  are  almost  nominal,  and 
where  every  ill  that  can  afflict  humanity  is 
cared  for  gratuitously,  and  in  the  most  hu¬ 
mane  spirit.  Justly  proud  of  these  proofs 
of  her  preparation  for  the  outward  gloss  of 
manners  which  is  all  in  all  to  the  superficial 
observer.  New  York  can  well  afford  to  invite 
tbe  scrutiny  of  the  intelligent  citizen  of  the 
world. 

As  we  began  our  little  sketch  with  some 
Knickerbocker  reminiscences,  so  we  feel 
bound,  before  we  close,  to  say  a  word  or 
two  of  the  traces  that  still  remain  of  the 
honored  origin  of  much  of  the  wealth  and 
respectability  of  New  York.  Whatever  we 
may  allow  for  our  English  superstnictnre, 
we  cannot  forget  that  the  Dutch  foundation 
was  most  excellent.  “  The  Batavians,”  says 
Tacitus,  “  are  distinguished  among  the 
neighboring  nations  for  their  valor  and  in 
the  seventeenth  century  the  countrymen  of 
Van  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter  had  not  degen¬ 
erated  from  their  Batavian  ancestors ;  and 
in  the  gentler  qualities  of  peace,  industry, 
perseverance,  energy,  honesty,  and  enterprise, 
the  States- General  were  surpassed  by  no 
Europeon  community.  For  their  notions  of 
law  we  may  consult  Grotius ;  for  their  taste 
for  art,  the  exquisite  works  which  constitute 
a  school  of  their  own.  The  Dutch  masters 
of  New  York  were  people  of  high  tone  and 
character ;  and  to  this  day  there  lingers  a 
flavor  of  nobility  and  dignity  about  the  very 
names  of  Van  Rensselaer,  Van  Cortlandt  Van 
Zandt,  Brinckenhoff,  Stuvyesant,  Rutgers, 
Schermerhorn,  &c.,  represented  by  families 
who  still  retain  much  of  their  ancient  wealth 
and  a  great  deal  of  their  ancient  aristocratic 
feeling.  Many  jokes  have  been  founded 
upon  the  unwillingness  of  these  lords  of  the 
soil  to  be  disturbed ;  one  of  the  best  of 
which  is  Washington  Irving’s  story  of  Wol- 
fert  Webber,  who  thought  he  must  inevitably^ 
die  in  their  almhouse  because  the  Corpo¬ 
ration  ruined  his  cabbage-garden  by  running 
a  street  through  it.  But  they  make  excel¬ 
lent  citizens  ;  and  their  aversion  to  change 
has  been  but  a  much-needed  balance  to  the 


wild  and  go-ahead  restlessness  of  the  full- 
blooded  Yankee,  who  sees  nothing  but  the 
future.  The  Dutch  have  customs,  and  of 
course,  manners ;  while  the  tendency  of  mo-  ^ 
dern  New  York  life  is  adverse  to  both.  The 
citizen  of  to-da^  cannot  help  looking  upon 
the  Dutch  spirit  as  “  slow,’’  but  he  has  an 
instinctive  respect  for  it,  notwithstanding. 

One  single  Dutch  custom  still  maintains  its 
ground  triumphantly,  in  spite  of  the  hurry  of 
business,  the  selfishness  of  the  commercial 
spirit,  and  the  efforts  of  a  few  paltry  fashion- 
ists,  who  would  fain  put  down  everything  in 
which  a  suspicion  of  heartiness  can  be 
detected.  It  is  the  custom  of  making  New 
Year  visits  on  the  first  day  of  January,  when 
every  lady  is  at  home,  and  evey  gentleman 
oes  the  rounds  of  his  entire  acquaintance ; 
ying  in  and  flying  out,  it  is  true,  but  still 
with  an  expression  of  good  will  and  friendly 
feeling  that  is  invalu^le  in  a  community 
where  daily  life  is  so  much  under  the  control 
of  that  cabalistic  word — business.  Ladies 
are  in  high  party-trim,  and  refreshments  of 
various  kinds  are  offered  ;  but  the  main  point 
and  recognized  meaning  of  the  whole  is  the 
interchange  of  friendly  greeting. 

No  one,  not  to  the  manner  TOrn,  can  esti¬ 
mate  the  glow  of  feeling  that  characterizes 
these  flying  visits.  “  As  iron  sharpeneth 
iron,  so  doth  the  countenance  of  a  man  his 
friend.”  The  mere  looking  into  each  other’s 
faces  is  good  for  human  creatures ;  and 
when  the  sincere  even  though  transient  light 
of  kindly  feeling  beams  from  tbe  eyes  that 
thus  encounter,  something  is  done  against 
egotism,  haughty  disregard,  and  blank  obliv¬ 
ion.  Many  a  coolness  dies  on  New  Year’s 
Day,  under  a  battery  of  smiles ;  many  a  hard 
thought  is  shamed  away  by  the  good  wishes 
of  the  season.  Old  friends,  who  are  inevita¬ 
bly  separated  most  of  the  time,  thus  meet  at 
least  once  a  year,  for  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
hour  is  potent  enough  to  make  the  valetudi¬ 
narian  forsake  his  easy  chair,  and  tbe  cripple 
bis  crutches.  Visiting  hours  are  extended  so 
as  to  include  all  the  hours  from  ten  in  the 
morning  until  ten  at  night,  and,  in  order  to 
make  the  most  of  these,  the  gentlemen  take 
carriages  and  scour  the  streets  at  the  true 
American  pace,  so  as  to  lose  as  little  time  as 
possible  on  the  way.  If  a  storm  occur,  it  is 
considered  quite  a  public  misfortune,  since  it 
lessens,  though  it  never  altogether  prevents, 
tbe  fulfillment  of  the  annual  ceremony.  It  is 
true  that  both  ladies  and  gentlemen  are 
death-weary  when  bed-time  comes,  but  that 
for  once  a  year  is  no  great  evil.  It  is  true 
that  some  young  men  will  take  more  whiskey 
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punch,  or  champagne,  than  is  becoming ;  bnt 
for  one  who  does  this  there  are  many  who 
decline  “  all  that  can  intoxicate,”  except 
smiles  and  kind  words.  In  some  houses  the 
blinds  are  closed,  the  gas  lighted,  and  a  band 
of  music  in  attendance;  and  each  batch  of 
visitors  inveigled  into  polkas  or  redowas,  for 
which  the  lady  of  the  house  has  taken  care 
to  provide  partners.  But  this  is  considered 
a  degeneracy,  and  voted  mauvaU  ton  by 
those  who  understand  the  thing.  To  “  throw 


a  perfume  o’er  the  violet,”  bespeaks  the 
French  cmffenr  or  the  parvenu  ;  the  simpli¬ 
city  of  the  ancient  Dutch  custom  of  New 
Year  visits  is  its  dignity  and  glory.  Long 
may  it  live  unspoiled  by  vulgar  fashion  ! 
Well  were  it  for  the  island  city  if  she  had 
kept  a  loving  hold  on  many  another  (quaint 
festivity  of  her  ancestors  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water.  Her  prosperity  would  be  none 
the  worse  of  a  respectful  reference  to  the 
good  things  of  the  past. 


(Prom  tk«  P«opl«’t  Jearnal.] 

CHARLES  KINGSLEY,  AUTHOR  OF  ALTON  LOCKE. 

BY  PARSON  FRANK. 


The  great  human  heart 
U  a  world-cov’ring  vine  ; 

And  ever  in  new  seasons 
The  new  clusters  shine  ; 

But  they  feed  us  with  the  raisins 
Of  another  century’s  sun. 

While  around  hang  tn  sweetness 
The  grapes  of  our  own. — T.  T.  Ltrch. 


Maoazinks,  like  men,  are  subject  to  vicis¬ 
situde  in  this  fleeting  existence  of  ours. 
Some  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances, 
coming  in  like  a  lion  and  going  out  like  a 
lamb ;  others  pass  through  a  long  career  of 
ups  and  downs,  and  in  their  time  play  many 
parts.  The  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley,  to  whom 
we  purpose  devoting  a  page  or  two,  is  some¬ 
what  prominently  connected  with  a  magazine 
(Fraser's),  the  character  and  tone  of  which 
have,  within  a  few  years,  undergone  a  marked 
alteration.  For  the  better?  Yes! — promptly 
reply  the  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  signiors, 
who  form  the  “  progress”  party  within  the 
Church  of  Eingland.  No  I — as  promptly  voci¬ 
ferate  subscribers  of  the  olden  time,  who 
loved  Fraser  for  its  jolly  good-fellowship, 
and  infinitely  preferred  the  plentiful  cakes 
and  ale  of  its  ancient  rdgime,  when  Sir  Toby 
Belches  and  Andrew  Aguecheeks  by  the 
dozen,  held  mad  revelry  in  its  columns,  to  the 
Malvolio  virtuousness  of  the  new  dispensation. 


Blackwood,  too,  is  graver  than  of  yore  ;  but 
the  dimness  of  once  over-bright  “  Ebony”  is 
nothing  to  the  gloom  that,  as  old  /Vaserians 
contend,  has  settled  on  young  Fraser  since 
it  changed  its  domicile  from  gay  Regent 
street  to  the  dusk  offices  of  Mr.  Parker’s 
clerical  and  educational  institute.  Does  the 
reader  remember  the  clever  sketches  of  the 
/Vaserians  in  1835 — the  group  of  distin¬ 
guished  contributors  clustered  about  their 
publisher’s  round  table  ?  What  a  change  in 
the  staff  since  those  portraits  were  taken ! 
Seated  together  in  after-dinner  companion¬ 
ship,  we  there  behold — among  others  of 
kindred  renown — Theodore  Hook,  his  eye 
beaming  with  wine  and  a  punning  impromptu 
—  Crofton  Croker,  merrily  hob-a-nobbing 
with  Jerdan — Lockhart,  looking  thoughtful, 
determined,  and  sarcastic — the  Ettrick  Shep¬ 
herd  in  his  plaid,  tossing  off  a  beaker  with 
hearty  good-will — John  Galt,  “  bland  and 
be-spectacled” — Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  like 
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E^u,  a  hairy  and  disappointed  man — Mac- 
nish,  the  “  Modern  Pythagorean”  and  anato¬ 
mist  of  drunkenness — “  Delta”  Moir,  looking, 
as  he  is,  an  amiable  man  and  tender  poet-— 
Dr.  Maginn,  effervescent  with  wit  and  elo¬ 
quence — “  Father  Prout,”  attracted  (“  O  rare 
Jesuit!”)  to  the  festive  board  by  his  love  of 
cleverness,  joviality,  and  literature — and  two 
other  parsons,  Gleig,  episcopalian  and  novel* 
writing,  and  Irving,  presbyterian  and  novel- 
denouncing — and  Allan  Cunningham  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  “  crack”  with  Count  d’Orsay — and 
Harrison  Ainsworth  cheek  by  jowl  with 
venerable  Coleridge — and  Barry  Cornwall, 
and  Carlyle,  and  Sir  David  Brewster,  and 
many  beaux  esprits  besides.  But  now,  tern- 
pora  mutanlur.  The  new  editor,  in  the  name 
of  the  old  magazine,  cries  peccavi ! — acknow¬ 
ledges  truth  in  the  charge  of  having  dealt 
more  than  was  quite  becoming  in  personalities 
— pleads  that  the  life  of  a  magazine,  like  that 
of  a  nation  and  an  individual  man,  has  its 
phases,  that  time  brings  experience,  and  that 
Prater  will  never  be  so  Iraisterous  again — 
and  protests  that  the  Fraten&n%  have  quite 
ceased  to  attend  imaginary  symposia,  and 
to  drink  gallons  of  imaginary  punch,*  and 
have  learned  to  temper  their  wit,  that  it 
may  for  the  future  tell  on  men’s  principles  of 
action,  without  unnecessarily  wounding  their 
self-love  or  ruffling  their  tempers.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  this  journal  has  now  become  the  organ 
of  that  party  without  a  name,  which  sympa¬ 
thizes  with  the  cause  of  progress  in  church 
and  state,  and  embraces  among  its  members 
the  accidentally  differing  but  essentially  agree¬ 
ing  disciples  of  Dr.  Arnold,  and  Archde;icon 
Hare,  apd  Professor  Maurice.  Under  this 
dynasty,  the  contributions  of  Mr.  Kingsley 
occupy  a  foremost  place. 

Of  those  contributions  the  best-known  is 
that  strange  and  taking  story,  with  a  strange 
and  taking  title,  Yeast — a  memoir  of  the  say¬ 
ings  and  doings  of  Launcelot  Smith,  gentle¬ 
man — which  appeared  in  the  magazine  some 
three  years  since,  and  has  recently  been  re¬ 
presented  to  the  world  with  new  cuffs  and 
collars  (as  clergymen  say  when  patching  up 
an  old  sermon)  under  the  name  of  Yeast :  A 
Problem.  In  this,  as  in  all  his  works,  Mr. 
Kingsley  is  intent  on  a  crusade  against  social 
evils.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  alumnus  of  Mr. 
Carlyle,  whom  he  is  for  ever  quoting  and  for 
ever  {longo  inlervallo)  imitating.  Like  his 
master,  he  is  clever  at  hnding  fault,  quick 
to  discern  abuses,  warm  in  intolerance  of 
quackery.  Like  his  master,  be  is  vague  when 

*  See  Editor's  Address  in  the  Na  for  January,  1840. 
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discussing  remedies,  and  most  foggy  when 
off  what  should  be  Cape  Clear.  Yeast 
answers  the  purpose  of  producing  a  ferment. 
It  is  a  problem  quite  capable  of  puzzling 
brains  of  any  known  consistency.  But  whe¬ 
ther  the  author  has  quieted  and  composed  his 
own  fermenting  elements  into  wholesome 
food — whether  he  has  found  the  solution  to 
his  own  problem — this  is  another  question. 
The  merit  of  his  writings  lies  in  their  nega¬ 
tive,  not  their  positive  character ;  in  what  is 
destructive  rather  than  constructive ;  in  ex¬ 
posing  the  weak  points  and  vicious  abuses 
and  hollow  pretences  of  existing  systems, 
political,  social,  and  religious,  rather  than 
supplying  a  new  faith  anof  practice.  So  far 
as  he  goes,  Mr.  Kingsley  is  a  combatant  of 
considerable  tact  and  personal  prowess.  Not 
so  profound  as  either  Hare  or  Maurice,  he  is 
infinitely  more  agile,  vivacious,  and  popular 
than  either  of  those  oracular  gentlemen. 
Where  they  are  calm  and  metaphysical,  he 
is  vehement  and  practical.  The  wordy  pa¬ 
radoxes  and  tortuous  vagaries  of  Professor 
Maurice — that  able,  good,  but  most  unsatis¬ 
factory  man — find  little  room  in  the  pages  of 
“  Parson  Lot”  (as  Mr.  Kingsley  occasionally 
calls  himself)  who  is,  we  allow,  clearness  and 
definiteness  itself  when  compared  with  his 
eoUaborateur  in  the  cause  of  “  Christian  So¬ 
cialism.”  In  fact,  a  competent  reviewer  has 
defined  the  “great  merit”  of  Yeast  to  consist 
in  its  clear,  aefinite  statement  of  the  chief 
questions  that  are  fermenting  in  the  hearts  of 
men  at  the  present  time — its  “  great  fault” 
in  the  passion  and  exaggeration  of  statement 
and  inferences  thence  deduced.  Every  one 
can  see  that  the  author  is  in  earnest.  He  is 
too  admiring  a  devotee  of  Carlyle  to  be  other 
than  grimly  in  earnest — sometimes  one- 
sidedly,  impatiently  so.  Perhaps  this  is  a 
necessary  condition  to  the  temperament  of  a 
Reformer.  Enthusiasm  may  now  and  then 
cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  And  Mr.  Kings¬ 
ley’s  enthusiasm  is  always  for  right  ends, 
whatever  we  may  think  of  the  means  he 
adopts  for  their  attainment.  The  evils  of 
English  town  and  country  life  he  perceives 
with  penetrating  glance,  and  mourns  over 
with  no  sort  of  do-nothing  sorrow.  He  sympa¬ 
thizes  in  an  extraordinary  degree  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age — its  aspirations,  hopes,  fears, 
struggles,  sufferings.  He  comes  forward  as 
an  exponent  of  its  “  poor  dumb  mouth,”  and 
speaks  the  word  it  is  bursting  to  speak,  and 
the  people  waiting  to  hear.  We  might 
almost  call  him 

A  latter  Luther,  and  a  soldier-priest 

To  scare  church-harpies  from  the  master’s  feast ; 
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Our  dusted  velvets  have  much  need  of  him, 

for  he  is  no  mere  “  Sabbath-drawler  of  old 
saws” — 

But  spurred  at  heart  with  fieriest  energy 
To  embattail  and  to  wall  about  his  cause 
With  iron- worded  proof,* 

and  most  heartily  despises  the  “  humming  of 
drowsy  pulpit  drones,’’  and  the  faded  rhetoric 
of  “  worm-cankered  homilies.”  He  might  have 
written  the  description  of  Dr.  Dimsoul  Dark- 
man,  with  sad  appropriateness  termed  D.  D. 

So  learned,  he  can  quite  dispense 
With  visions  and  intelligence ; 

He  hath  a  creed,  he  hath  a  tongue. 

He  had  a  heart  when  he  w'as  young ; 

But — very  melancholy  fact ! 

’T  is  like  a  bell  that  time  hath  crackt. 

Which  by  this  certain  mark  is  known. 

His  speech  is  clatter  without  tone.f 

Stagnant  orthodoxy  of  this  order  Mr.  Kings¬ 
ley  cannot  away  with  ;  it  provokes  him  to 
rampant  heterodoxy,  till  he  breathes,  if  not 
threatening  and  slaughter  against  Dr.  Dim- 
soul  Darkman,  at  least  what  the  doctor  would 
call  false  doctrine,  heresy,  and  schism.  | 

Oh,  the  month-man  and  the  heart-man,  different 
they  bo 

As  death  and  life,  light  and  dark  ice,  and  charity. 

Crabbed  dogmatists — Simeonite  or  Pusey- 
ite — are  Nehiuhtan  to  the  author  of  Yeast. 
As  Theophilus  Trinal  says,  there  have  been 
times  and  places  in  which,  with  sorrowful 
emphasis,  it  might  be  asked,  what  can  be 
more  opposite  than  Christ  and  a  Christian,  if 
such  as  these  be  Christians  ? — and  the  siune 
Theophilus,  we  remember,  in  the  delirium  of 
his  last  illness,  cried  to  his  mother,  *'  Don’t 
let  those  bad  people  come  near  me — those 
Christians” — and,  on  her  very  gently  and 
soothingly  replying,  "  Why,  vou  are  a 
Christian  yourself,  Theophilus!*’ — how  sig¬ 
nificant  his  feverish  exclamation — “  What 
1  ?  Take  them  away.  They  look  like  black 
goats  butting  at  me.  "Let  somebody  stand 
near  me  that  loves  me.”  Both  in  Alton  Locke 
and  in  Yeast,  Mr.  Kingsley  is  admirable  at 
portraying  morbid  phases  of  religious  char¬ 
acter.  Nothing  can  be  better  than  Mrs. 
Lavington  (the  mother  of  Launcelot  Smith’s 
betrothed)  a  severe  "  evangelical”  matron, 
who  bullies  her  hearty  fox-hunting  husband 
after  no  very  promising  fashion — trying  "  to 
convert  the  old  man  by  coldness,  severity.and 

*  Tennysoa 

f  Memorials  of  Theophilna  Trinal. 


long  curtain-lectures,  utterly  unintelligible  to 
their  victim,  because  couched  in  the  peculiar 
conventional  phraseology  of  Newton  and 
Simeon’s  school.  She  forgot,  poor,  earnest 
soul !  that  the  same  form  of  religion  which 
had  captivated  a  disappointed  girl  of  twenty, 
might  not  be  the  most  attractive  for  a  jovial 
old  man  of  sixty.”  Another  happy  portrait 
is  Vieuxbois,  who  considers  nothing  more 
heterodox  than  the  notion  that  the  poor  were 
to  educate  themselves.  “  In  his  scheme,  of 
course,  the  clergy  and  the  gentry  were  to 
educate  the  poor,  who  were  to  take  down 
thankfully  as  much  as  it  was  thought  proper 
to  give  them  ;  and  all  beyond  was  ‘  self-will’ 
and ‘private  judgment,’  the  fathers  of  Dis¬ 
sent  and  Chartism,  Trades’-union  strikes  and 
French  revolutions  et  si  qua  alia.”  And 
when  this  gentleman  asks  the  agitator  for 
educational  measures.  Pray  what  limit  would 
you  put  to  education  ? — mark  Mr.  Kingsley’s 
reply:  (Launcelot  Smith /o^uitur) — “The 
capacities  of  each  man.  If  man,  living  in 
civilized  society  has  one  right  which  be  can 
demand,  it  is  this ;  that  the  state  which  exists 
by  his  labors  shall  enable  him  to  develope, 
or  at  least  not  hinder  his  developing  his 
whole  faculties  to  their  very  uttermost,  how¬ 
ever  lofty  that  may  be.”  The  high-church 
young  lady,  impulsive,  earnest,  and  devoted, 
is  vivily  represented  in  the  person  of  Arge- 
mone,  some  of  whose  conversations  with  the 
hero  are  first-rate  in  matter  and  manner 
both,  and  are  marked  by  the  very  form  and 
pressure  of  the  times.  Launcelot,  again,  is 
powerfully  depicted — one  whom  we  cannot 
but  watch  with  inerest  at  every  step  of  his 
varied  and  chastened  career,  until  we  leave 
him  at  the  last,  assumed  to  be  “  perfected 
through  suffering.”  He  is  more  truthfully 
and  consistently  drawn  than  his  successor  in 
the  same  course  of  probation,  Alton  Locke. 
In  one  turning  point  of  his  biography  is  con¬ 
centrated  the  essence  of  Mr.  Kingsley’s 
philosophy — namely,  when  he  (Launcelot) 
repents  of  his  laissez-faire  habits,  bis  ignor¬ 
ance  of  society,  of  practical  life,  and  the 
outward  present ;  when  be  blames  himself 
angrily  for  having  wasted  his  time  on  an- 
cient  histories  and  foreign  travels,  to  the 
neglect  of  that  wonderful  living  present  which 
weltered  daily  round  him,  every  face  em¬ 
bodying  a  living  soul — “  for  now  he  began 
to  feel  that  those  faces  did  hide  living  souls." 
Mr.  Kingsley  reci^izes  the  divinity  that 
stirs  within  us — within  this  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  of  ours — within  our  daily  life  and 
household  histories ;  he  descries  something 
worth  thinking  about  and  writing  about,  even 
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in  the  smoke-dried "  faces  of  factories  and 
factory  people,  even  in  an  age  of  mechanics’ 
institutes,  anti-corn  law  leagues,  emigration 
funds,  working-men’s  associations,  ragged- 
schools,  and  such  like.  His  heart  and  hope 
are  with  this  rough,  prosy,  present  time — 
nor  with  him  does  distance  of  centuries  lend 
enchantment  to  the  view.  He  rather  sings, 

My  own  age!  my  own  age!  they  say  that  thou 
art  crude. 

Ungrateful  to  the  former  time,  an  d  wUhing  all 
renewed. 

I  do  not  spurn  that  former  time,  but  own  it  proud 
and  free  ; 

Yet  not  for  its  heroic  prime  would  I  surrender 
thee !  * 

He  places  his  ear  against  the  great  heart  of 
the  present  time — and  what  others  declare 
to  be  the  dull  creaking  of  machinery,  iron- 
cold  and  dead,  he  knows  to  be  palpitations 
of  the  mystery  of  Life,  warm  pulsations  of 
a  vital  essence,  dynamical  and  not  mechani¬ 
cal,  spiritual  and  not  material,  quickening 
their  beat  at  evey  grand  thought  and  noble 
inspiration.  In  sooty  Manchester  he  sees 
something  more  than  legions  of  operatives — 
he  sees  fellow-creatures  created  by  the  same 
Creator  and  hastening  to  the  same  awful 
eternity  with  himself,  into  whose  daily  life, 
and  habit  of  thought,  and  cherished  pursuits, 
he  enters  with  unaffected  sympathy — so  that 
much  of  his  doctrine  may  be  expressed  in 
Mrs.  Oaskill’s  words  : — “  The  vices  of  the 
poor  sometimes  astound  us  here  ;  but  when 
the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  made  known, 
their  virtues  will  astound  us  in  far  greater 
degree.  Of  this  lam  sure,”! — and  of  this 
too  Ac  is  sure  who  has  placed  Sandy  Mackay 
and  others  “  of  that  ilk”  in  his  Gallery  of 
Literary  Portraits. 

The  old  Scotchman  mentioned  in  the  last 
paragraph,  Sandy  Mackay,  is,  we  need  hard¬ 
ly  say,  the  presiding  spirit  in  Alton  Locke. 
Mr.  Oilhllan  calls  him  “just  Thomas  Car¬ 
lyle  humanized."  Certainly  the  quantity  of 
Carlylese  spouted  by  him  and  his  author  is 
wonderful — though  the  angles  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  genius  are  ground  down  or  worn  away, 
the  fine  gold  is  become  dim  in  course  of 
transmutation,  the  old  wine  is  put  into  new 
bottles,  which  hardly  improve  its  flavor  or 
enrich  its  color.  Mr.  Kingsley  is  too  much 
of  a  borrower  and  an  imitator  to  attain  a  per¬ 
manent  place  in  our  literature,  judging  at 
least  by  his  latest  production.  We  prefer 
Carlyle  in  propria  persona  to  this  second¬ 


hand  Carlyle,  vending  second-hand  books  in 
a  dingy  shop,  and  discoursing  second-hand 
Doric  to  Chartist  visitors.  Wlierein  consists 
the  originality  and  independence  often  im¬ 
puted  to  Mr.  Kingsley,  on  the  credit  of  Al¬ 
ton  Locke,  is  to  us  unknown  ;  it  as  palpable 
an  echo  as  can  very  well  be  conceived,  and 
we  are  not  aware  that  the  author  is  likely  to 
demur  to  this  judgment ;  we  rather  appre¬ 
hend,  such  is  his  veneration  of  the  Latter- 
day  pamphleteer,' that  he  feels  honored  by 
any  opinion  that  identifies  him  with,  or  ap¬ 
proximates  him  to,  the  cause  and  person  of 
that  rugged  genius.  Perhaps,  if  he  could 
or  would  shake  oflf  something  of  this  allegi¬ 
ance,  and  allow  his  own  inventive  powers 
fair  play,  and  follow  the  bidding  of  his  own 
lively  fancy,  he  might  produce  works  that 
would  miss  indeed  the  temporary  popularity 
of  his  present  novels,  but  gain  instead  a  solid, 
enduring,  ever-growing  reputation.  As  it  is, 
he  writes  for  a  temporary  purpose,  as  a  po¬ 
lemic  in  the  condition-of-England  question, 
with  the  intensity  and  fire  of  an  ex-parte 
churchman  militant ;  as  such,  verily,  he  has 
his  reward — and  is  probably  content  there¬ 
with— content  to  be  forgotten  with  the  social 
evils  he  yearns  to  destroy.  It  has  been  ob¬ 
served  that  “  the  materials  with  which  he  is 
constructing  he  feels  to  be  too  rough  for  the 
application  of  the  (artist’s)  rule  and  plum¬ 
met.”  His  book  is  a  thing  thrust  between 
the  living  and  the  dead  ;  and  the  moral 
plague  which  it  interprets  and  would  help  to 
stay,  consciously  mocks  at  the  restraints  of 
rule  and  the  ministries  of  grace.  In  Alton 
Locke  there  is  a  negation  of  self  on  the  part 
of  the  writer,  an  absence  of  all  desire  to 
stand  forth  as  a  “  talented  writer.”  Steadi¬ 
ness  of  aim  and  singleness  of  purpose  are 
not  throughout  beguiled  fora  moment.  The 
purpose  is  to  arouse  the  attention  of  a  wider 
class  than  that  which  refers  to  blue  books 
and  official  reports,  and  to  force  them  to  look 
on  the  social  evils  that  are  lying  at  their 
doors.  The  social  problems  perplexing  the 
world,  as  well  as  the  social  miseries  that 
have  given  rise  to  them,  are  boldly  grappled 
with  by  a  writer  who  does  not  go  into  the 
task  of  moral  anatomy  with  a  box  of  aromatic 
vinegar  at  his  nose.”*  A  question  may  be, 
and  indeed  has  been,  raised  and  “  vexed,”f 
as  to  whether  it  is  a  legitimate  use  of  fiction, 
to  write  stories  with  the  purpose  of  illustra¬ 
ting  an  opinion  or  establishing  a  doctrine ; 
whether  polemics,  be  they  religious,  politic - 
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al,  or  metaphysical,  do  not  lie  wholly  be¬ 
yond  its  province — inasmuch  as  the  novelist 
makes  his  facts  as  well  as  his  reasoning, 
coins  the  premises  from  which  his  conclu¬ 
sions  are  drawn,  and  may  thus  coin  exactly 
what  he  wants,  and  reject  whatever  would 
impede  the  circulation  of  his  own  adopted 
currency.  However  these  objections  may 
hold  good  in  general  against  controversial 
fiction — the  unfairness  of  which  is  constantly 
observable  in  the  “  religious  novels”  of  all 
sects,  of  the  various  schools  headed  by  J. 
M.  Neale,  Paget,  Sewell,  C.  B.  Taylor,  Char¬ 
lotte  Elizabeth,  ikc. — still,  we  think,  where 
evils  are  so  rife  and  patent  as  those  which 
Mr.  Kingsley  attacks,  an  author  by  the  mere 
exposure  of  them,  in  a  form  adapted  to  ar¬ 
rest  public  attention,  does  the  state  some  ser¬ 
vice  ;  and  if  the  manner  he  adopts,  and  the 
vehicle  he  chooses  for  the  conveyance  of  his 
facts,  be  objectionable  to  art,  and  ill- accord¬ 
ing  with  the  principles  of  taste,  the  damage 
is  hit — and  in  all  probability  he  will  have 
already  counted  the  cost,  and  be  prepared 
to  sacrifice  sestlietical  reputation  on  the  al¬ 
tar  of  the  common  weal.  He  may  coin 
his  facts  to  his  liking ;  he  luay  sometimes 
bind  over  other  and  contumacious  facts  to 
keep  the  peace,  when  they  threaten  the 
peace  of  his  theory  ;  he  may  be  sadly  par¬ 
tial,  exclusive,  deaf  of  one  ear,  and  blind  of 
one  eye ;  but  if  the  tendency  of  his  agitation 
is  to  arouse  sympathy  with  myriad  sufferers 
previously  unnoticed  and  uncared  for — as  in 
the  instance  of  Hood’s  “  Song  of  the  Shirt” — 
and  to  reveal  hidden  diseases,  deeds  of  dark¬ 
ness,  and  the  “science  of  starving,” — why, 
one  can  hardly  deny  a  genial  and  peculiar 
merit  to  his  appeals. 

Concerning  the  social  and  political  doc¬ 
trines  advanced  in  Allan  Lockt  this  is  not 
the  place  to  speak.  It  may  be,  that  the  po¬ 
litical  economy,  against  which  the  diatribes 
of  Maurice  and  Kingsley  and  their  coadju¬ 
tors  are  directed,  is  after  all  “  benevolence 
under  the  guidance  of  science” — and  that 
these  impulsive  philanthropists  do  exhibit  in 
their  controversial  writings  an  intolerant, 
contemptuous  spirit,  “  a  restless  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  submit  to  criticism,  examination,  or 
control,  and  a  prompt  recurrence  to  persecu¬ 
tion  and  abuse,”  which  calls  for  strong  repro¬ 
bation  ;  it  may  be  that  they  really  little  know, 
and  can  ill  appreciate,  “  the  strenuous  effort, 
the  stem  and  systematic  self-control  by  which 
the  votary  of  economic  science,  the  benevo¬ 
lent  man  of  principk,  keeps  his  head  cool  and 
clear  in  the  midst  of  the  miseries  he  is  called 
upon  to  contemplate  ;  and  the  resolute  nerve 


which  is  needed  to  throw  cold  water  on  the 
mischievous  schemes  of  sanguine  and  com¬ 
passionate  contrivers  ....  who  always  insist 
upon  scrambling  out  of  the  bog  on  the  wrong 
side,  simply  because  it  is  the  nearest.”  The 
discussion  of  these  grave  and  pressing  ques¬ 
tions  we  leave  to  the  Edinburgh  Review  and 
the  Leader,  to  Parson  Lot  of  the  Christian 
Socialist,  and  the  honorable  editor  of  the 
Economist.  Before  leaving  Alton  Locke, 
however,  let  us  pay  our  tribute  of  admira¬ 
tion  to  many  a  graphic  scene  and  subtly-de¬ 
fined  character  in  its  exciting  pages — willing¬ 
ly  forgetting  the  mawkish  affectation  of  a 
certain  intervfew  in  Dulwich  Gallery,  and 
other  not  unfrequent  blemishes,  in  favor  of 
the  very  fine  and  life-like  description  of  Al¬ 
ton’s  childhood,  his  ladder  to  learning,” 
erected  under  the  auspices  of  Sandy  Mackay, 
his  visit  of  horror,  under  the  same  old  Tro¬ 
jan’s  tutelage,  to  that  memorable  upper-room 
of  female  sin  and  shame,  and  starvation ; 
and  other  stirring  epi.sodes  in  the  progress 
of  the  tale.  The  superiority,  nevertheless, 
of  the  early  to  the  closing  stages,  we  account 
very  decided — and  we  fear  that  chapter  the 
last  embodies  but  a  lame  and  impotent  con¬ 
clusion,  and  depicts  a  state  of  mind  in  the 
hero  unwarranted  by  ordinary  psychological 
laws.  Here  Mr.  Kingsley  docs  seem,  as  far 
as  observation  of  man  and  mind  in  this  age 
of  Yeast  allows  us  to  judge,  to  have  coin^ 
his  facts  as  well  as  his  reasonings  in  a  some¬ 
what  arbitrary  manner,  manufacturing  plas¬ 
tic  ones  that  will  dovetail  smoothly  with  hU 
religious  purpose,  and  tossing  aside  those 
other  ordinary  and  every-day  facts  which  are 
proverbially  stubborn  things. 

His  performances  in  verse,  dramatic  and 
lyric,  evince  no  insignificant  fund  of  poetical 
capability.  The  Saint's  Tragtdy  entitles 
him,  by  common  consent,  to  a  place  with 
some  of  our  most  distinguished  rising  poets. 
If  it  is,  like  his  prose,  occasionally  wearisome 
from  monotony  and  mannerism,  and  also 
wanting  in  that  melody  and  finish  which  no 
minstr^  can  afford  to  despise,  it  is  also  “  ten¬ 
der  and  true,”  lively  and  picturesque,  enthu¬ 
siastic  and  dignified.  It  utters  the  same  lan¬ 
guage,  and  introduces  almost  the  same  themes 
as  those  which  characterize  Alton  Locke  and 
Yeast.  Thus  Elizabeth,  the  heroine,  con¬ 
trasts  her  princely  state  with  neighboring 
penury  in  the  following  strmn  : — 

We  sit  in  a  cloud,  and  sing,  like  pictured  angels. 
And  say  the  world  runs  smootn — while  right 
below, 

Welters  the  black  fermenting  heap  of  life 
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On  which  our  state  is  built ;  I  saw  this  day 
What  we  might  be,  and  still  be  Christian  women  : 
And  mothers,  too — 1  saw  one  laid  in  childhood 
These  three  cold  weeks  upon  the  black  damp 
straw, 

No  nurses,  cordials,  or  that  nice  parade 
With  which  we  try  to  baulk  the  curse  of  Bve — 
And  yet  she  laughed  and  showed  her  buxom  boy, 
And  said.  Another  week,  so  please  the  saints. 
She’d  be  at  work  a-5cld. 

Or  take  her  description  of  a  dark,  noisome, 
crowded  alley,  where 

The  gaunt-haunched  swine 
Growled  at  their  Christian  playmates  o'er  the  scraps ; 
Shrill  mothers  cursed ;  wan  children  wailed ; 
sharp  coughs 

Glared  dumb  reproach,  and  old  perplexity, 

Too  stale  for  words  ;  o’er  still  and  webless  looms 
The  listless  craftsmen  through  their  elf-locks 
scowled. 

For  a  concise  vigor  in  word-painting  of  this 
kind,  Mr.  Kingsley  frequently  displays  spe¬ 
cial  aptitude  ;  and  being  less  hampered  by 
obligations  to  Carlyle*  -  than  when  writing 

*  Mr.  Kingsley,  we  may  here  remark,  is  severe 
against  imitating  poetasters  of  the  day — unless  we 
are  wrong  in  attributing  to  his  pen  the  subjoined  pas¬ 
sage  from  a  recent  review  in  Fraser's  Magazine. — 
*  It  is  a  sad  style  this,  which  too  many  young  men 
have  g^t  into  now-a-days,  in  prose  and  verse ;  one 
part  Carlylese,  one  part  Tennysonian,  one  part  Bul- 
werian,  one  part  third-hand  Fichtean,  and  seven  parts 
Anna  Matilda  Slipelop,  stolen  apparently  from  her 
well-known  ballad  in  the  Rejected  Addresses  ;  every¬ 
body’s  peculiarities  and  nobody's  beauties;  great, 
big,  huge  stock-words,  every  one  of  them  a  hoary 
sinner  about  town  these  ten  years,  substituted  for 
thought  in  every  line,  except  where  the  young  poets 
forget  themselves  for  a  moment,  and  their  dyed’ 
wigs  get  awry,  and  their  native  baldness  peeps  out’ 
This  18  happy  and  rutting,  but  we  are  afraid  that 
much  of  it  applies  to  the  prose  of  Parson  Lot ;  as 
also,  we  penitently  admit,  to  that  of  Parson  Frank. 


prose,  he  is  in  poetry  more  true  to  himself 
and  to  nature.  He  may  claim  “  peerage” 
with  such  of  the  “  upper  house”  as  Moultrie, 
and  R.  C.  'French,  and  Clough,  and  Burbage, 
and  Sterling,  and  Patmore — and  one  day 
may  possibly  command  a  more  exalted  seat — 
for  he  is  Charles  Kingsley  junior  yet — and 
of  him  one  may  say,  in  the  language  of  an¬ 
ticipation,  Not  as  though  he  had  already  at¬ 
tained,  either  were  already  perfect. 

Various  are  the  paths  of  literature  which 
he  has  assayed  to  tread.  The  novel — the 
drama — the  sermon — the  tract — the  review 
— all  have  been  handled,  and  with  more  or 
less  of  ease  and  success,  by  this  reverend 
gentleman.  His  Village  Sermons  we  have 
never  seen  ;  but  they  are  eulogized  by  well 
qualified  judges — and  he  is  one  of  the  few 
living  clerics  whom  we  should  name,  a  priori, 
as  likely  to  write  effective  pulpit  addresses 
to  our  rural  population — the  best  we  know 
being  those  by  the  late  Augustus  Hare.  In 
Fraser's  Magazine  we  trace  many  a  clever 
criticism  to  Mr.  Kingsley — replete  with  vi¬ 
vacity,  earnestness,  and  mannerism  ;  like  no 
other  man’s  criticism — neither  very  profound, 
nor  very  scholarly,  nor  very  acute,  nor  very 
witty — but  written  off  in  a  familiar,  dashing, 
self-sufficing  style,  with  a  spice  of  humor, 
and  a  good  deal  of  practical  English  sense. 
And  in  conclusion  we  can  but  allude  to  his 
a])pcarances  as  “  Parson  Lot”  in  Politics  for 
the  People  (1848),  and  The  Christian  So¬ 
cialist — in  which  character  he  discourses 
graphically  enough,  and  in  unequivocal  Car- 
lylese,  about  “  Cheap  Clothes  and  Nasty,” 
the  rights  and  wrongs  of  chartism  and  com¬ 
munism,  the  politics  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  and  multifarious  topics  of  the 
same  grave  order. 


GODFREY  OF  BULLOIGNE. 


When  the  great  host  by  Godfrey  led 
Bore  down  the  heathen’s  povi^r. 

And  saved  the  holy  shrine,  ’tis  said 
In  that  triumphant  hour 

To  him  exalting  victors  bring 
A  royal  diadem ; 

And  fain  would  hail  their  chief  as  king 
Of  freed  Jerusalem. 

But  he,  to  worldly  honors  cold, 

Ihe  proffer’d  title  scorns: 


“  How  shall  /  wear  a  crown  of  gold. 
Where  Christ  wore  one  of  thorns  I" 

Seek  not  earth’s  diadems ;  her  sons 
Must  thorny  chaplets  wear. 

Would  they  be  marked  as  chosen  ones, 
Immortal  joys  to  share. 

Then  have  no  thought  for  earthly  fame, 
That  every  breath  beats  down ; 

Take  but  in  heaVn  the  royal  name. 

And  wear  the  golden  crown. 
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From  the  Weitminiater  and  Foteign  Quarterly  Reeiew. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION. 


In  looking  through  this  large  sample  of 
the  works  wrought  by  man  in  the  process  of 
winning  the  world  from  the  wilderness — this 
emblem  of  growth,  since  the  time  that  abo¬ 
riginal  Britons  painted  their  skins  with  “  the 
juice  of  woad,”  the  imagination  is  at  first  be¬ 
wildered,  and  most  persons  find  it  needful  to 
let  many  days  elapse,  wandering  as  through 
a  newly-discovered  country,  absorbing  mat¬ 
ter  in  thought.  Nature,  Art,  and  Utility, 
all  seem  to  struggle  for  notice,  and  claim  the 
first  attention.  We  commence  with  the 
utility,  as  the  basis  of  man’s  existence ;  and 
with  that  especial  portion  of  utility  without 
which  this  huge  compendium  of  human  civil¬ 
ization  had  not  been  possible.  We  allude 
to  the  means  of  transit  on  the  large  scale — 
railways  and  their  appliances. 

For,  without  railways,  the  uses  of  iron  and 
glass  in  buildings  had  not  been  in  such  a 
state  of  progress  ;  their  manufacturers,  with¬ 
out  the  large  demand,  could  not  have  con¬ 
structed  the  means  of  supply.  Without 
railways,  the  mass  of  objects  would  scarcely 
have  been  transported  to  the  scene  of  exhi¬ 
bition  ;  and  without  railways,  the  mass  of  the 
world’s  denizens  could  not  have  been  collect¬ 
ed  together  to  commence  the  era  of  human 
brotherhood,  to  show  practically  that  *'  God 
hath  made  all  men  of  one  blood,” — to  show 
the  remarkable  fact,  that  whilst  almost  all 
Europe  is  ruled,  and  kings  and  princes  pro¬ 
tected  by  soldiery,  here  in  England  the  love 
of  order  practically  suffices. 

A  long  double  line  of  rails,  and  engines  j 
and  vehicles  thereon,  exhibit  some  of  the  old 
and  many  of  the.  new  arrangements. 

The  “  permanent  way”  is  of  many  kinds. 
There  is  the  common  cross-sleeper  road, 
with  double-T  rails  and  cast-iron  chairs  and 
wood  keys  and  compressed  trenails,  on  Ran- 
some  and  May’s  plan ;  and  there  is  the 
Great  Western  plan  of  the  comparatively 
shallow,  bridge  rail,  laid  on  a  half  balk  of 
deal,  seven  inches  deep,  by  fourteen  inches 
wide,  and  solidly  bolted  to  it  with  plates  at 
the  joints.  This  mode  of  laying  “permanent 
way”  has  enabled  the  huge  machinery  of  the 
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Great  Western  to  travel  with  comparative 
safety.  It  is  really  an  elastic  railway,  and 
the  elasticity  is  continuous  ;  but  the  waste  of 
power  must  be  very  considerable,  and  the 
expense  of  maintenance  is  great.  That  the 
joints  are  not  satisfactory,  may  be  gathered 
from  a  late  experiment  of  welding  or  riveting 
a  rail  together,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length, 
to  get  l  id  of  the  jolt  in  traveling.  It  is  said 
that  expansion  and  contraction  produce  no 
effect  on  this,  but  that  the  iron  compresses, 
— a  statement  we  incline  to  doubt.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  uneven  and  loose  joints  of 
rails  are  a  source  of  great  destruction,  ex¬ 
pense  of  maintenance,  expense  in  traction, 
and  also  a  great  source  of  risk  ;  and  the  com¬ 
mon  plan  of  fastening  on  the  Great  Western 
has  been  far  superior  to  the  common  plan  of 
the  narrow  gauge.  But  the  ordinary  double-T 
rail  of  the  narrow  gauge  is  very  far  superior  to 
the  bridge  rail  of  the  Great  Western  by  its  pro¬ 
cess  of  manufacture,  and  also  by  its  better  form 
for  resisting  vertical  deflection.  Adam’s  fish- 
joint,  now  used  on  many  lines,  and  of  which 
samples  taken  up  from  actual  use  are  exhib¬ 
ited,  was  the  first  mode  of  remedying  this 
evil.  A  pair  of  “  fishing”  plates,  similar  to 
the  plan  used  by  seamen  for  joining  a  broken 
yard  or  mast,  or  applied,  one  on  each  side 
the  rail,  neatly  fitting  the  side  channel.  Four 
bolts  pass  through  the  whole  from  side  to 
side.  Tlie  holes  in  the  rails  being  of  larger 
I  diameter,  the  expansion  and  contraction  are 
free,  and  the  fishes  fitting  the  rails  only 
against  the  upper  and  lower  lip,  and  having 
a  hollow  space  where  the  bolts  pass  through, 
they  are  always  on  elastic  tension,  and  never 
work  loose.  This  plan  has  been  found,  in 
practice,  to  convert  the  rails  into  a  continu¬ 
ous  bar.  In  the  use  of  these  fishes,  the 
joints  of  the  rails  are  not  made  to  bear  on 
supports,  but  arc  suspended  between  them, 
being  amply  strong,  and  all  vibration  is  thus 
avoided.  A  small  model  shows  a  mode  of 
combining  this  fished  rail  of  the  narrow 
gauge  with  the  longitudinal  baulk-sleeper  of 
the  broad  gauge.  The  timber  is  cut  in  two 
*  vertically,  and  the  rail  being  grooved  mto  it, 
88 
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the  two  timbers  are  bolted  together  by  bolts 
from  side  to  side  beneath  the  rails,  which  are 
bedded  to  the  upper  lip.  This  6sh-joint  has  hi¬ 
therto  withstood  the  test  of  heavy  traflSc  better 
than  any  other  plan  tried,  and  reduces  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  “  maintenance  of  way”  to  a  mere  frac¬ 
tion  of  what  it  was  before  the  plan  was  tried. 

Subsequently  to  the  introduction  of  this 
6sh-joint,  which  was  patented  in  1847,  Mr. 
Barlow,  of  the  South  Eastern,  patented  a 
system  of  cast-iron  sleepers,  on  the  alleged 
ground  of  advantage,  that  cast-iron  was  not 
subject  to  decay,  like  timber.  These  sleep¬ 
ers  are  longitudinal,  but  not  continuous. 
They  are  cast  in  two  halves,  with  three 
grooved  heads  to  clip  the  lower  lip  of  the 
rail,  and  being  bolted  together,  hold  it  like  a 
vice.  These  cast  sleepers  being  three  feet  in 
length,  it  is  obvious  that  the  two  rail  ends 
abutted  together  and  thus  bolted,  would 
make  a  good  joint,  provid’d  the  iron  6tted, 
and  were  sufficiently  strong.  A  sample  of 
this  is  shown. 

Apparently  doubtful  of  this,  Mr.  Barlow, 
of  Derby,  patented  a  similar  plan  of  cast  iron 
sleepers,  but  in  one  piece,  with  three  chair- 
heads,  and  wooden  keys,  to  keep  the  rails 
fast.  A  sample  of  this  is  also  shown. 

A  third  competitor  then  came  into  the 
field.  Mr.  Samuel,  of  the  Eastern  Counties, 
planned  and  patented  a  kind  of  cast-iron 
trough,  into  which  the  rail  was  wedged  be¬ 
tween  two  pieces  of  timber,  grooved  as  first 
described.  These  cast-iron  troughs  thus 
formed  a  combination  of  Barlow’s  cast-iron 
sleepers  and  Adams’s  timber  bedding.  But 
they  are  not  continuous,  and  the  fish-joint  is 
used  with  them,  instead  of  Barlow’s  cast-iron 
sleepers,  making  a  combination  of  all  three. 
This  sample  also  may  be  seen  as  a  specimen 
of  two  years’  actual  use.  It  is  mechanically 
the  best  arrangement,"  where  cast  iron  is 
used,  providing  a  timber  cushion  for  the  rail, 
which  cannot  be  crushed  away,  any  more 
than  the  water  can  bo  crushed  in  a  hydraulic 
press.  But  it  would  be  a  far  better  plan  to 
make  the  troughs  the  whole  length  of  the 
rail,  to  prevent  deflection  at  the  intermediate 
spaces.  Close  beside  these  appears  another 
sample  of  cast-iron  sleepers,  patented  by 
Mr.  Hoby.  They  are  iron  troughs,  similar  to 
those  of  Mr.  Samuel,  with  the  difference 
that  the  rails  are  retained  in  them,  not  by  a 
wood  bedding,  but  by  folding  wooden  wedges. 

The  object  sought  by  the  Messrs.  Barlow 
and  Mr.  Hoby  is  twofold ;  First,  to  obtain  a 
good  connection  of  the  two  rail- ends  by  an 
elongated  metal  fastening,  which  is  a  practi- 
'ral  variation  of  the  plan  of  fishing  patented 


by  Mr.  Adams.  Secondly,  to  obtain  durable 
sleepers.  But  whether  the  rigid  cast-iron 
structure  will  be  mechanically  so  advantage¬ 
ous  as  the  combination  of  iron  and  timber,  is 
problematic.  So  important  is  it  now  consid¬ 
ered  to  obtain  good  joints,  that  Mr.  Norris, 
of  the  North  Western,  has  patented  a  plan 
to  carry  a  moving  furnace  along  the  rails  for 
casting  a  mass  of  iron  round  the  joints,  just 
as  a  plumber  makes  a  lead-joint  to  a  pipe. 

Close  by  is  a  sample  of  the  cast-iron  sleep¬ 
ers  patented  by  Mr,  Greaves,  commonly  call¬ 
ed  the  dish-cover  sleeper,  from  being  of  a 
hollow  conical  shape.  They  are  simply  a 
chair,  cast  on  a  truncated  cone,  and  were 
merely  intended,  not  to  remedy  a  defective 
joint,  but  to  attain  chemical  durability.  They 
were  produced  at  an  earlier  period  than  Mr. 
Barlow’s,  and,  to  save  cost  in  iron,  were  made 
too  thin.  A  peculiarity  about  them  is  a  hole 
in  the  top,  through  which  to  ram  down  earth 
with  a  mallet  and  rammer,  to  raise  them  when 
driven  down  with  the  working  of  the  trains. 

None  of  these  cast  iron  plans  are  original. 
Some  years  previous,  a  Mr.  Reynolds  patent¬ 
ed  cast-iron  sleepers  with  wood  linings,  call- 
e<l,  from  their  angular  shape,  the  hog-trough 
metals.  They  were  tried  on  the  Great  West¬ 
ern,  and  abandoned,  but  whether  from  inhe¬ 
rent  defects,  or  from  injudicious  detail,  we 
are  not  aware. 

The  last  novelty  in  rails  exhibited,  was 
patented  by  Mr.  Barlow  of  Derby,  and  is 
called  the  saddle- back  rail.  It  is  a  variation 
of  the  form  of  rail  used  by  the  Great  West¬ 
ern,  and  resembles  the  pommel  and  two  side- 
flaps  of  a  riding-saddle,  hollow  beneath.  The 
peculiarity  of  this  rail  is,  that  it  i  wholly  in¬ 
dependent  of  sleepers,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
of  sufficient  surface,  strength,  and  weight,  to 
maintain  its  position  on  the  ground  by  the 
mere  addition  of  tie-rods,  connecting  the  two 
opposite  rails  together.  The  points  of  the 
rails  arc  riveted  ton  single  fishing-plate,  con¬ 
necting  each  pair  of  rails  together.  This  kind 
of  rail  is  still  in  course  of  probation  on  the 
Midland  line,  and  on  the  Great  Western.  It 
is  described  as  being  much  more  noisy  than 
the  rails  laid  in  cast  iron ;  and  we  incline  to 
think  that  vibration  may  produce  some  unex¬ 
pected  effects  from  it,  from  w  hich  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  wood  and  iron  is  free,  of  precisely 
the  same  kind  that  led  to  the  abandonment 
of  stone  sleepers. 

Let  us  consider  the  piinciples  that  are  es¬ 
sential  to  the  durability  of  “  permanent  way 
first,  that  the  rail  surface  be  not  crushed  by 
too  great  a  weight  on  the  peripheries  of  the 
wheels.  If  the  rail  be  quite  rigid,  four  tons 
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r  wheel  is  the  limit  which  ordinary  iron  will 
ar.  Now  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  rail 
rigid,  unless  the  bar  be  sufficiently  deep  and 
strong  in  itself,  to  bear  the  maximum  weight 
without  deflection.  If  it  be  so  strong,  and 
be  sufficiently  upheld  below,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  weights  of  the  heavy  engines  used 
must  laminate  and  destroy  it. 

Secondly.  The  bearing  surface  of  the 
chair  or  other  material  on  which  the  rail  lies, 
must  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  crushing 
either  of  the  one  or  the  other. 

Thirdly,  The  bearing  surface  of  the  rails 
and  sleepers  on  the  ballast  must  be  sufficient 
to  prevent  sinking  and  displacement  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  rolling  loads. 

Fourthly.  If  there  be  deflection,  as  there 
is  on  the  Great  Western  plan,  and  in  the 
cast-iron  plans  in  short  lengths,  there  will  be 
a  waste  of  steam-power. 

The  saddle-back  rails  are  about  five  inches 
in  depth,  and  about  eleven  inches  wide.  It 
is  said  they  do  not  deflect.  If  so,  they  will 
be  found  to  wear.  If  they  do  deflect,  they 
will  bend  and  widen,  ns  the  surface  bearing 
appears  insufficient. 

Beyond  the  principles  before  laid  down, 
there  is  yet  another.  A  ship  requires  bal¬ 
last  to  hold  her  steady  in  the  water,  and  the 
railway  requires  ballast  to  hold  the  rails 
steady.  To  this  end  the  rails  should  get  hold 
of  the  ballast ;  should  be  anchored  to  it. 
This  can  only  be  by  weight,  or  by  some  sort 
of  holding  down.  Teeth  are  held  in  the  jaws 
by  snags — trees  in  the  ground  by  roots  clog¬ 
ged  in  the  earth — buildings  stand  on  heavy 
foundations.  Saw-cut  sleepers  are  far  infe¬ 
rior  to  rough' log  sleepers  or  old  ship  timber, 
both  in  weight  and  adhesion.  And  we  think, 
that  both  in  the  saddle-back  rail  and  the  cast- 
iron  sleeper  plans,  the  desire  to  save  weight 
and  keep  down  cost  will  be  fatal  to  durability, 
unless  some  plan  be  resorted  to  of  securing 
these  light  superstructures  to  an  efficient 
quantity  of  ballast.  A  mere  light  surface 
must  be  constantly  in  process  of  displacement 
by  rapidly  passing  trains. 

We  have  dwelt  specifically  on  this  subject, 
because  cheap,  rapid,  and  certain  transit, 
mainly  depends  on  the  excellence  of  roadway, 
and  cheap  and  rapid  transit  is  the  muin  ele¬ 
ment  in  civilization  We  now  approach  the 
machinery. 

Foremost  in  the  rank  on  the  broad  gauge, 
and  in  close  proximity  behind  it  on  the  nar¬ 
row  gauge,  stand  samples  of  the  largest  and 
smallest  class  of  locomotive  engines.  The 
former  is  named  the  “Lord  of  the  Isles,”  andt 
is  said  to  weigh  fifty -three  tons  with  coke 


and  water.  In  old  classic  phraseology,  we 
might  call  it  the  tyrant  of  the  rails,  it  is  a 
specimen  of  very  beautiful  workmanship, 
from  the  Great  Western  factory  at  Swindon. 
The  parts  arc  all  well  proportioned  ;  so  well, 
that  if  viewed  from  a  distance  the  machine 
does  not  look  large.  The  engine  is  on  eight 
wheels,  the  tender  on  six,  altogether  four¬ 
teen.  The  cylinder  inside,  the  axle  cranked, 
as  are  all  broad  gauge  engines,  save  one,  and 
the  driving-wheels  are  eight  feet  in  diameter. 

It  is  said  that  it  will  take  one  thousand  pas¬ 
sengers  at  great  speed.  But  the  question  of 
economy  and  convenience  is,  whether  a 
fourth  part  of  the  number  at  four  different 
intervals  would  not  better  subserve  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  the  public. 

We  have  sometimes  watched  these  en¬ 
gines  when  starting  from  the  shed.  They 
are  supported  on  the  four  leading  and  two 
trailing  wheels,  and  with  a  pressure  of  from 
thirteen  to  fourteen  tons  on  the  two  driving 
wheels.  The  driving  wheels  commonly  turn 
round  and  round  without  moving  the  ma¬ 
chine  forwards,  which  is  a  clear  proof  that 
the  rails  are  deflecting  beneath  them,  while 
the  weight  of  the  machine  is  upborne  at  the 
extremities.  In  this  dilemma  sharp  gravel 
is  thrown  before  the  wheels  and  an  interlock¬ 
ing  surface  is  obtained,  when  with  a  violent 
impulse  that  shakes  the  ground,  the  machine 
starts  forward  like  a  tiger  at  the  sudden  as¬ 
pect  of  raw  meat.  The  impetus  thus  ob¬ 
tained,  the  machine  moves  on ;  but  if  the 
rails  were  inflexible,  it  is  obvious  that  a  small¬ 
er  amount  of  power  would  suffice.  But  if 
inflexible  they  would  tread  out  more  rapidly. 
It  might  not  be  of  importance  to  wear  out 
rails — it  might  answer  to  replace  them  every 
week  if  the  traffic  were  plentiful  in  propor¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  can  only  he  with  a  waste  of 
steam  that  the  present  system  can  be  work¬ 
ed.  We  have  heard  that  one  of  these  large 
engines  is  called  by  the  drivers  the  “  Empe¬ 
ror  of  Kusbia,”  consuming  much  oil  and  tallow. 

Close  behind  this  “  tyrant  of  the  rails,” 
stands  a  small  engine  of  first-rate  workman¬ 
ship,  called  the  “  Ariel’s  Girdle,”  arranged 
upon  the  light  system  of  Mr.  Adams,  who 
has  long  and  perseverragly  worked  to  reduce 
i  surplus  weight  on  railways,  and  proportion 
the  weight  to  the  load,  seeking  to  obtain  the 
greatest  power  with  the  smallest  bulk  and 
weight,  and  the  minimum  of  friction.  As 
usual  in  all  cases  of  running  counter  to  an 
*  establ'ished  practice,  he  was  strongly  op- 
I  posed ;  but,  as  usual  in  all  true  things,  toe 
'  truth  prevailed,  and  many  now  seek  not 
merely  to  travel  in  the  same  path,  but  to 
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clium  the  precedence.  The  “  Ariel’s  Gir¬ 
dle”  b  on  four  wheels,  the  driving-wheels 
being  five  feet  in  diameter,  the  leading- 
wheels  three  feet.  The  cylinders  are  outside, 
and  nine  inches  in  diameter.  There  is  a 
a  tank  below  the  engines,  carrying  water  for 
twenty -five  miles,  and  the  coke  is  ail  arranged 
under  cover  round  the  fire-box.  All  the 
working  parts  are  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  driver,  close  at  hand,  and  the  foot 
late  may  be  kept  clean,  and  all  as  neat  as  a 
itchen  range.  The  engine  is  coupled  to  a 
four-wheeled  tender  carriage  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  so  that  the  two  together  form  one 
eight-wheeled  machine,  capable  of  flexure  lat¬ 
erally  but  not  vertically,  and  with  an  arrange¬ 
ment  for  the  driver  to  tighten  or  loosen  as 
the  engine  runs,  to  obtain  rigidity  on  straight 
lines  or  flexibility  on  curves.  The  tender 
carriage  has  a  tank  of  water  in  the  floor, 
sufficient  for  twenty-five  miles,  so  that  alto¬ 
gether  the  machine  may  travel  fifty  to  sixty 
miles  without  stopping.  The  body  of  the 
tender-carriage  is  adapted  to  carry  forty 
first,  second,  and  third-class  passengers,  and 
the  guard,  who  may  serve  as  stoker  also,  if 
for  cheap  branch  lines.  The  seats  of  the 
second-class  compartment  fold  down,  so  that 
it  will  serve  for  the  mails  or  for  luggage.  It 
will  travel  as  an  express,  at  fifty  to  sixty 
miles  per  hour.  The  engine  has  a  common 
break,  the  tender-carriage  has  a  sledge 
break,  pressing  on  the  rails  and  saving  the 
wheels,  all  under  the  control  of  the  driver. 
The  whole  would  form  a  convenient  private 
carriage  for  a  family.  Uncoupled  from  the 
tender-carriage,  the  engine  is  a  simple  tank 
engine,  and  will  draw  one  hundred  tons 
gross  of  wagons,  at  fifteen  miles  per  hour ; 
and  it  is  adapted  to  couple  to  a  second  en¬ 
gine,  forming  one  machine,  with  one  driver, 
for  increased  loads.  Or,  coupled  to  the  ten¬ 
der  and  other  carriages,  it  will  serve  to  take 
200  to  250  passengers  at  thirty-five  to  forty 
miles  per  hour.  Or,  with  the  eight-wheel 
carriage,  forty-four  feet  in  length,  near  it, 
which  is  adapted  to  run  with  the  most  per¬ 
fect  freedom  from  oscillation,  and  with  the 
minimum  of  friction,  by  reason  that  the 
wheels  are  all  free  to  follow  their  own  courses, 
it  might  travel  from  London  to  Liverpool  in 
from  four  to  five  hours,  without  any  damage 
to  the  road,  and  with  a  small  consumption  of 
coke.  The  boiler  and  fire-box  being  small, 
will  admit  of  considerable  pressure,  and  by 
the  lightness  of  the  engine,  under  nine  tons 
without  water,  together  with  its  free  running, 
it  will  consume  very  little  of  its  own  power. 
The  patentee  considers  that  a  line  worked 


wholly  with  these  engines  and  carriages, 
would  require  scarcely  any  repair,  while  the 
speed  might  be  equal  to  any  other  line  ;  and 
the  principle  of  frequent  light  trains,  instead 
of  unfrequent  heavy  ones,  might  be  thus  put 
in  practice,  with  a  steadiness  of  movement 
enabling  the  passengers  to  read  and  write. 
Thus  a  narrow  gauge  carriage  gives  a  floor 
area  of  nearly  forty-seven  feet  per  wheel, 
while  the  maximum  broad  gauge  gives  little 
more  than  thirty-nine.  The  carriage  we  are 
speaking  of  will  take  eighty  passengers,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  a  guard’s  compartment,  and  it  is 
provided  with  a  rail-break ;  so  obvious  a 
mode  of  saving  wheels  and  rails  from  dam¬ 
age,  that  we  marvel  it  should  have  been  so 
long  delayed  from  use.  To  Mr.  Waddington 
and  Mr.  Maegregor,  the  respective  Chairmen 
of  the  Eastern  Counties  and  the  South  East¬ 
ern,  the  public  are  indebted  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  this  improvement. 

Close  to  the  “  Ariel’s  Girdle”  stands  a 
“  South-Eastern  engine,”  on  “  Crampton’s 
patent,”  with  the  driving-wheels  eight  feet 
in  diameter,  placed  behind  the  fire-box.  The 
engine  has  six  other  wheels,  and  an  inde¬ 
pendent  crank  shaft  to  communicate  the 
motion  of  the  pistons  of  inside  cylinders  to 
the  driving  wheels,  which  have  a  straight 
axle.  The  tender  is  on  six  wheels,  and  the 
machine  is  as  powerful  as  those  on  the  broad 
gauge.  It  is  from  the  factory  of  the  railway 
chieftain,  Robert  Stephenson,  and,  therefore, 
to  commend  the  workmanship  would  be 
superflous.  This  is  one  of  the  engines  which 
have  grown  up  under  the  contest  of  the 
gauges  for  superiority.  In  some  points  we 
differ  with  Mr.  Crampton  in  opinion  as  to  this 
engine,  unless  for  a  straight  line.  As  to  the 
advantage  of  getting  the  centre  of  gravity 
low,  for  which  purpose  he  first  adopted  the 
driving-wheels  behind  the  piston,  there  can¬ 
not  be  two  opinions ;  but  we  think  that  the 
size  of  the  engine  and  its  great  length  involve 
some  disadvantages.  But  the  weight  being 
within  the  wheels,  and  not  overhanging,  is  a 
manifest  advantage,  when  obtained  without 
making  the  engine  too  long.  The  driving- 
wheels  will  not  slip  as  they  do  when  placed 
centrally,  and  when  the  weight  is  balanced 
by  the  wheels  fore  and  aft.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  these  engines  will  tell  as  good  a 
tale  of  speed  on  the  South-Eastern  as  those 
on  the  Great  Western ;  and  we  are  glad  to 
see  the  position  Mr.  Crampton  is  gradually 
rising  to  in  public  estimation.  He  has  man¬ 
fully  fought  an  up-hill  fight,  in  which  he  has 
forced  powerful  opponents  to  acknowledge 
his  skill  and  merit.  An  Englishman,  in  the 
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best  meaning  of  the  word,  with  good  percep¬ 
tion,  untiring;  industry,  unshrinking  courage, 
and  incessant  desire  for  advancing  attainment, 
we  may  easily  apprehend  how  he  acquires 
and  retains  the  respect  of  all  manly  minded 
men. 

In  the  rear  of  Mr.  Crampton’s  engine, 
stands  the  “  Little  Ehigland,’’  a  small  six- 
wheel  tank  engine ;  the  driving-wheels  4  feet 
6  inches  in  diameter,  with  inside  cylinders 
and  a  crank  axle.  We  do  not  like  crank 
axles,  for  they  are  never  sure  against  break¬ 
age,  and  it  is  a  common  remark  that  they  do 
not  last  above  three  years.  The  “  Little 
England  ”  is  one  of  the  results  following  the 
lead  of  Mr.  Adams’s  light  system ;  and  as 
the  owner  professes  to  have  attained  great 
results,  of  which  we  have  no  means  of  judg¬ 
ing,  we  leave  our  readers  to  satisfy  them¬ 
selves.  The  “  Express”  engine  was  the  first 
built  by  Mr.  Adams,  for  Mr.  Samuel’s 
hlastern  Counties’  work,  and  was  followed  up 
by  many  others — as  the  “  Fairfield,”  the 
“  Enfield,”  the  "  Cambridge,”  the  “  Whirl¬ 
wind,”  the  “Running  Fire,”  the  “Enniskil¬ 
len,”  the  “  Resurgam,”  the  “  Speranza,”  the 
“  Ariel’s  Girdle,”  and  others,  the  working 
drawings  of  which  were  chiefly  made  by  Mr. 
Edward  Reynolds,  a  pupil  of  Adams  &  Co., 
and  one  of  the  most  rising  of  our  practical 
locomotists.  The  cylinders  of  these  engines 
vary  from  3  inches  up  to  9  inches.  It  is 
since  the  commencement  of  these  engines 
that  “  tank  engines”  have  grown  to  be  a 
fashion,  t.  e.,  the  tender  has  in  many  cases 
been  dispensed  with,  and  the  water  and  fuel 
have  been  added  to  the  load  of  a  six-wheel 
engine,  frequently  adding  to  its  destructive 
powers.  The  tender  was  originally  a  con¬ 
trivance  to  remove  weight  from  the  engine, 
but  tank  engines  of  large  size  are  very  un¬ 
profitable  ^rvants. 

The  next  in  order  is  a  six- wheel  tank 
engine,  by  Hawthorn,  There  is  a  peculi¬ 
arity  of  construction  in  this.  The  wheels  are 
connected  by  iron  bearers  supporting  the 
springs,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
only  four  bearing  points  on  six  wheels,  for 
the  boiler  and  machinery  to  rest  on.  This 
diminishes  the  base  of  the  spring  bearing, 
and  we  think  it  has  a  tendency  to  rock  the 
engine  when  running. 

A  six- wheel  tank  engine  by  Wilson,  of 
Leeds,  oflfers  another  peculiarity  of  construc¬ 
tion.  It  has  two  fire-boxes  and  two  boilers, 
side  by  side,  like  a  double-barreled  gun,  and 
a  single  chimney.  We  do  not  see  any  ad¬ 
vantages  in  it.  There  is  more  weight  with 
less  steam  and  water  space. 


A  large  engine  and  tender,  with  driving- 
wheels  8  feet  in  diameter,  stands  next,  chiefly 
remarkable  for  size.  It  belongs  to  the  Lon¬ 
don  and  North-Western,  but  we  have  no  in¬ 
formation  as  to  its  qualities. 

A  six-wheel  tank  engine  by  Kitson,  Thomp¬ 
son  <k  Hewitson,  follows  next,  a  specimen  of 
very  excellent  workmanship  from  the  Aire¬ 
dale  foundry  of  Leeds.  The  finish  is  very 
high. 

Close  behind  it  is  a  six- wheel  tank  engine 
of  Fairbairn’s.*  In  this  case  the  builder  has 
gone  to  the  opposite  extreme  :  apparently 
satisfied  with  his  workmanship,  he  has  paid 
no  attention  whatever  to  finish. 

Last  comes  the  engine  named  the  “Liver¬ 
pool,”  built  on  Mr.  Crampton’s  principle,  by 
Bury,  of  Liverpool,  for  the  London  and 
North  Western  Company.  We  do  not  know 
what  the  weight  of  the  engine  and  tender  is, 
but  it  must  be  considerable.  It  is  a  most 
perfect  piece  of  workmanship.  The  portiems 
that  strike  the  observer  are,  the  large  driving 
wheels  placed  behind  the  fire-box,  and  com¬ 
bined  with  a  low  centre  of  gravity.  The 
fire-box  is  enormous,  to  obtain  which  object 
the  eccentrics  are  placed  outside  the  driving- 
wheels  very  conspicuously. 

In  the  foreign  department  there  are  two 
Belgian  engines — one  is  called  a  Bogey  en¬ 
gine,  being  on  eight  wheels,  four  drivers  being 
coupled  together  behind,  and  four  others  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  swivelling  truck.  The  friction  of 
the  peripheries  of  the  wheels  of  this  engine, 
tending  to  retard  its  progress,  must  be  very 
great.  The  otlier  has  six  driving-wheels, 
all  coupled  together,  and  its  retarding  friction 
must  also  be  great.  The  fire-box  is  uncom¬ 
monly  high,  looking  top-heavy.  In  the 
French  department  there  is  an  engine  of  this 
latter  kind,  the  workmanship  of  which  is  as 
good,  as  the  principle — copied  from  English 
engines — appears  to  us  to  be  bad. 

There  are  numerous  models  of  engines  in 
various  places,  but  we  have  not  remarked 
anything  especially  woi  thy  of  notice,  save  as 
samples  of  workmanship.  Amongst  the  es¬ 
sentials  of  railways  the  most  important  are 
bridges,  and  the  Exhibition  affords  samples 
of  many  varieties.  The  most  remarkable  are 
the  metallic  structures.  The  only  model  of 
a  cast-iron  bridge  that  we  remember  is  the 
“high  level”  of  Mr.  Stephenson,  at  Newcastle. 
In  wrought-iron  the  principle  of  the  arch 
has  not,  that  we  are  aware,  ever  been  adopt¬ 
ed,  cast  iron  having  so  much  more  com¬ 
pressive  power  of  resistance.  Wrought-iron 
has  only  been  applied  in  the  girder  form, 
the  principle  of  which  is  tension  of  the 
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lower  surface  and  compression  of  the  up¬ 
per.  A  model  of  the  Britannia  Bridge 
exhibits  this,  as  well  as  an  American  and 
Prussian  structure,  the  former  full  siae,  the 
latter  a  model.  A  bridge,  also,  bj  Dr.  Spur- 
gtn,  proposed  to  cross  the  Thames  at  West¬ 
minister,  is  of  the  same  class,  though  appear¬ 
ing  almost  like  a  simple  chain,  but  we  be- 
liere  the  first  chain  ever  contrived  to  be  rigid, 
which  it  is  in  one  direction,  though  capable 
of  bending  in  the  opporite  direction. 

Amongst  the  collection  is.%  very  simple 
girder,  analagous  to  the  chain  describe, 
save  that  the  tensile  portion  is  a  round  iron 
bar,  and  the  upper  or  compressive  portion  is 
a  series  of  short  cast-iron  vertebrae  threaded 
upon  it.  It  forms  a  considerable  arch,  and 
resembles  a  spine  of  some  long  vertebrated 
animal.  The  whole  of  its  strength  resolves 
itself  into  the  power  of  a  screw-thread  on 
each  end  of  the  bar  to  resist  breaking  off.  If 
the  weight  were  to  slip  these  threads,  or  the 
bar  to  break,  the  whole  would  tumble  down. 
Yet  the  planner  proposes  to  build  a  bridge  on 
that  scheme,  of  upwards  of  a  1000  feet  span. 

Amongst  all  these  models  we  miss  a 
sample  of  Captain  Warren’s  open  girder 
bridge,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  a  cluun,  to 
which  is  attached  by  their  lower  angles  a 
series  of  triangles,  the  upper  angles  of  which 
abut  together.  In  that  mode,  by  simply 
putting  wedges  between  the  upper  angles, 
the  girder  may  be  made  to  assume  any 
amount  of  curvature  that  may  be  desired,  so 
as  to  form  an  arch  not  requiring  external  abut¬ 
ments.  This  simple  bridge,  now  generally 
recognized  as  one  of  the  best  forms  of  struc¬ 
ture,  met  with  much  opposition  when  first 
introduced.  One  that  was  erected  at  the 
London  Terminus  of  the  South  Elastern 
Railway,  to  carry  an  ordinary  roadway,  was 
broken  by  the  over-piling  of  a  large  mass  of 
bricks.  The  parish  authorities,  with  Dogberry 
wisdom,  resolved  that  it  was  unsafe.  The  Com¬ 
pany  refused  to  waste  their  money  in  remov¬ 
ing  it,  engineers  were  called  in  on  both  sides, 
with  the  usual  result  of  conflicting  opinions. 
The  final  result  has  been,  that  after  a  series 
of  experiments,  the  objectors  and  their  sup¬ 
porters  have  been  vanquished,  and  the  bridge 
is  now  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  strong¬ 
est,  lightest  and  cheapest  that  mechanical 
art  has  yet  produced.  Yet  it  was  by  the 
merest  chance  that  the  bridge  escaped  con¬ 
demnation.  Professional  jealousy  would 
have  excluded  it  because  the  inventor  was 
“  not  one  of  us,”  but  professional  rivalry 
stepped  in  and  neutralized  the  jealousy  of 
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clique,  saving  for  public  use  an  invention 
useful  to  the  public.  One  great  advantage 
of  this  kind  of  oridge  is  its  facility  of  erection, 
as  simple  as  that  of  any  ordinary  suspension- 
bridge  without  a  scaffold.  Another  is,  that 
though  now  wholly  constructed  of  wrought- 
iron,  all  parts  are  easily  visible  and  accessi¬ 
ble,  to  gpiard  against  oxidation.  But  we  do 
not  consider  it  adapted  for  very  large  spans, 
for  which  we  would  resort  to  a  different 
mode  of  construction. 

The  model  of  the  bridge  over  the  Chep- 
stowe  river  appears  to  combine  several  prin¬ 
ciples  of  structure,  and  differs  widely  from 
those  before  described.  It  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  pronounce  an  opinion  from  the  imper¬ 
fect  workmanship,  or  to  judge  of  the  real 
structure  therefrom.  The  whole  roadway 
appears  to  depend  on  six  screw-bolts  con¬ 
nected  with  tension  chains,  serving  to  elevate 
and  depress  it. 

We  have  now  dealt  with  the  general 
questions  of  roads  and  their  adjuncts,  involv¬ 
ing  the  question  of  transit  for  pa-ssengers  and 
go^s.  We  now  turn  to  the  question  of  roads 
involving  the  production  of  material  wealth  the 
most  important  amongst  which  arc  the  roads 
used  for  food  producing — agricultural  roads. 

The  chief  business  of  farming  is  bringing 
manure  on  to  the  land,  and  carrying  produce 
and  cattle  off  it.  The  muddy  tracts  at  pre¬ 
sent  called  occupation  roads,  very  imperfectly 
subserve  this  object.  In  making  a  new  road, 
if  the  question  lies  between  Macadam  and  a 
railway,  i.  c.,  a  narrow  surface  of  iron  or  a 
broad  surface  of  stone,  the  iron  will  be  found 
the  cheapest.  But  unless  the  rail  so  laid  on 
occupation  roads  shall  have  one  terminus  in 
the  farmyard  and  the  other  in  the  market, 
either  directly,  or  in  communication  with 
main  lines  of  railway,  the  maximum  of  cheap 
transit  for  produce  will  not  be  attained. 
When  this  shall  be  dune,  and  it  will  probably  , 
be  by  the  agency  of  rails  inserted  in  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ordinary  highways,  the  costly  and 
wasteful  labor  of  the  farmer  in  shifting  his  loads 
will  ce.ase,  and  the  saving  will  become  profit. 

But  there  is  more  than  this,  to  which  we 
have  often  called  public  attention  before. 
There  needs  a  system  of  rails  for  transit  on 
the  farms.  Time  will  show  that  permanent 
ways,  as  well  as  movable,  will  be  needed ; 
but  permanent  way  means  a  new  laying  out 
of  the  farms  in  rectangles,  to  which  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  steam-digging  may  be  applied — not 
steam- ploughing,  for  ploughing  is  a  process 
that  would  never  have  been  invented,  had  not 
horses  and  oxen  been  invented  first.  We  do 
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no4  plough  with  nuut-power,  neither  can  we 
with  ateam-power  to  advantage.  Meanwhile 
the  qneelion  ia,  of  portable  n^a. 

Mr.  Croeakill,  of  clod-cruahing  celebrity, 
ahowa  aome  apecimena  of  farm-rt^a,  of  two 
kinda,  which  he  calla  **  permanent  ”  and 
**  portable.”  The  permanent  we  do  not 
think  likely  to  be  permanent,  the  iron  being 
over-light,  and,  moreover,  badly  dipoeed  to 
reaiat  vertical  flexure.  It  Is  what  ia  called  a 
foot-rail,  atronger  laterally  than  vertically, 
and  ia  held  down  by  common  holdfasts  on  a 
thin  and  narrow  de^  bcitten,  that  would  re¬ 
quire  a  brick  or  atone  foundation  to  prevent 
it  from  bending  and  sinking  into  the  ground, 
otherwise  the  rail  would  soon  spring  away 
from  the  plank.  The  junction  between  the 
different  rails  is  also  in  a  mode  that  must 
insure  rapid  destruction  of  the  timber. 

The  portable  rail  is  simply  a  small  angle- 
iron,  screwed  to  the  edge  of  a  small  piece  of 
timber,  an  arrangement  to  insure  its  constant 
side  tipping.  To  sum  up,  the  chief  quality  of 
this  first  essay  at  a  permanent  agricultural 
rail,  is  its  portability,  and  the  quality  of  the 
“  portable  ”  rail  also  is  its  portability — rather 
transportable  than  transporting. 

In  speaking  thus,  we  have  reference  to  du¬ 
rability.  We  dare  say  it  is  not  the  fault  of 
Crosskill,  but  of  bis  customers,  that  he  has 
not  produced  better  samples.  As  it  is,  the 
numerous  and  undeniable  testimonials  to  its 
value,  in  its  present  imperfect  condition  of  a 
mere  temporary  rail,  mark  the  certainty  of 
progress  in  farm  railways.  Mr.  Marshall  of 
Yo^shire,  saved  the  cost  of  1,000  feet  in  one 
winter  in  the  removal  of  turnips  from  the 
field.  These  results  must  give  rise  to  a  bet¬ 
ter  quality  of  rail. 

In  the  Exhibition  we  only  observed  one 
other  sample  of  portable  railway:  a  small 
brass  model  representing  rails  formed  of  T 
iron  without  timber,  the  flat  portion  being  on 
the  ground,  and  the  wheels  running  on  the 
edge.  The  connections  are  badly  formed. 

We  repeat  our  conviction,  that  only  by 
the  extension  of  railways  into  and  over  farms, 
can  agriculture  take  an  equal  position  with 
manufactures ;  miners,  and  clay- workers,  and 
manufacturers,  and  road-makers,  all  use 
movable  and  permanent  rails,  and  nothing 
can  keep  up  rents  to  their  maximum  save  fa¬ 
cility  of  transit. 

After  atUiining  railways,  there  are  several 
other  questions  connected  with  agriculture. 
One  of  the  most  important  is  the  ploughing 
or  breaking  up  the  ground.  There  are  seve¬ 
ral  machines  and  plans  for  this  operation, 
some  of  them  in  which  steam  is  the  agent, 


and  other*  apparently  intended  for  animal- 

Eower  digging.  Digging  is  the  true  mode  of 
reaking  up  the  earth,  and  steam -digging  will 
be  the  ultimate  process.  We  must  therefore 
consider  the  question  of  steam  as  applied  to 
agriculture. 

In  the  Lothians  a  fixed  steam-engine  is 
the  usual  centre  of  a  farm,  for  all  operations 
not  required  in  the  field.  In  many  parts  of 
England,  the  want  of  capital  or  facility  for 
getting  access  to  machinery,  or  the  small  size 
of  farms,  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  what  is 
called  the  Portable  Farm-Engine,  which  it 
drawn  by  horses  from  one  farm  to  another, 
to  thrash,  or  cut,  or  chop,  or  saw,  or  do 
other  work.  It  is,  we  believe,  some  seven  or 
eight  years  since  the  first  was  introduced, 
after  the  failure  of  the  common  road-locomo- 
tists;  and  now,  if  we  be  rightly  informed, 
there  are  about  1,000  of  them  in  use,  averag¬ 
ing  six- horse  power.  Six  thousand  horse 
power  vested  in  portable  steam-engines ! 
Verily,  the  agricultural  mind,  so  gibed  at  by 
“  Punch  ”  and  others,  has  not  b^n  wholly 
idle.  We  entertained  a  notion  that  the  tribe 
of  “Chaw-bacons,”  “Johnny  Wop-straws,” 
“  Hodges.”  and  others  of  rural  etymology, 
had  little  more  to  do  with  these  things  than 
passengers  in  the  river  bad  to  do  with  the 
mechanism  of  the  steam-boats,  but  we  were 
undeceived  at  the  Exhibition.  We  espied  at 
a  distance,  talking  to  the  owner  of  a  portable 
engine,  a  pair  of  top-boots,  buckskin  breeches, 
last  century  frock-coat,  broad-brimmed  hat 
with  a  band  and  large  buckle,  altogether  a 
costume  that  belonged  to  Fielding’s  time, 
and  we  walked  up  to  listen.  But  it  was 
merely  the  covering ;  and  there  was  a  veri¬ 
table  man  inside,  with  a  hand,  and  a  brain, 
and  an  eye.  There  was  the  natural  refine¬ 
ment  of  the  gentleman,  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  machinist.  We  were  subsequently 
told  that  he  was  “  at  home  on  all  subjects.’’ 
We  thought — Why  may  not  a  farmer  become 
a  Mechi,  as  well  as  a  Mechi  a  farmer,  and 
many  farmers  also  ? 

We  understand  that  the  owners  of  these 
portable  engines  are,  not  uncommonly,  farm 
servants,  who  have  saved  money,  and  vest  it 
in  an  engine,  which  they  get  to  understand 
as  well  as  the  makers,  and  make  a  good 
living  by  going  round  with  it  and  doing  their 
farmer- masters’  work.  8orae  of  the  earlier 


ones  cleared  the  cost  of  their  engine  the  first 
year  ;  but  competition  has  now  come  in,  and 
the  farmers  can  make  choice. 

There  are  about  sixteen  of  these  portable 
engines  in  the  Exhibition.  One  of  them  is  by 
Lord  Willoughby  d’Eresby.  It  is  double- 
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cylindered,  the  cylinders  are  in  the  smoke- 
box  ;  the  boiler  is  of  the  ordinary  locomotive 
kind,  and  said  to  be  of  twenty- six  horse 
power.  It  has  a  model  of  a  windlass  attached 
to  it,  intended  to  be  worked  by  the  machine, 
for  the  purpose  of  ploughing.  By  a  drawing 
exhibit^,  the  machine  is  supposed  to  stand 
in  the  middle  of  a  field,  and  to  haul  two 
ploughs  backwards  and  forwards,  by  chains 
or  ropes  attached  to  fixed  parts  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity.  A  glance  at  the  machine  will  at 
once  indicate  that  the  operation  would  be 
profitless,  though  the  name  of  California  on 
the  boiler  bespeaks  the  sanguine  expectations 
of  its  owner.  This  engine  was  not  tested 
amongst  the  others,  in  the  trial  yard,  to 
ascertain  its  capacity  for  work  and  consump¬ 
tion  of  fuel,  and  the  prize  was  won  b}’  Mr. 
Hornby,  of  Grantham,  whose  cylinder  placed 
in  his  steam  chamber,  and  other  arrange¬ 
ments,  indiciite  his  aptitude  for  his  pursuit. 
The  weight  of  these  engines  is  from  two  and 
a  half  to  three  tons ;  but  the  makers  are 
confined  in  their  plans  by  the  prize  regula¬ 
tions,  which  limit  the  pressure  in  the  Iwiler 
to  45  lbs.  per  inch.  The  strength  of  the 
machine  is  equal  to  double  that  pressure,  and 
^preat  advantage  would  be  gained  from  the 
increase.  As  a  general  rule,  sufficient  atten¬ 
tion  is  not  paid  to  keeping  the  machines 
warm.  They  work  in  exposed  places,  and 
great  loss  of  heat  occurs.  Next  to  being 
kept  warm,  simplicity  of  structure  is  requisite, 
and  facility  of  repairs.  But  when  the  time 
comes  that  the  rails  communicate  with  the 
farms,  this  kind  of  portable  engine  will  dis¬ 
appear,  and  a  locomotive  that  will  do  haul¬ 
age  along  the  rails  as  well  as  work  in  the 
farm -yard,  will  be  substituted  for  it. 

The  only  other  process  for  ploughing  by 
steam,  except  Lord  Willoughby’s,  is  exhib¬ 
ited  by  Mr.  Pinkus,  of  the  United  States, 
who  shows  both  ploughing  and  digging 
His  steam-engine  is  a  fixture,  but  does  not 
act  directly  on  his  machine.  It  is  used  to 
exhaust  the  air  from  the  cast-iron  pipes  laid 
beneath  the  surface,  and  thus  produce  a  vacu¬ 
um.  A  plug  rises  above  the  surface  at  every 
150  yards.  The  engine  is  composed  of  two 
cylinders  and  a  cranked  axle,  in  the  usual 
mode,  or  of  two  outside  cylinders  communi¬ 
cating  with  a  crank  pin  on  the  wheel,  and 
thus  propelling  the  wheels,  which  are  made 
broad  on  the  f*urface,  and  are  fitted  with 
projections  to  take  hold  of  the  ground. 
Moreover,  the  spades  or  diggers  serve  as 
propellers  when  in  action,  At  the  back  of 
the  engine  is  a  reel,  around  which  is  coiled 
an  air-tight  elastic  pipe  of  two  inches  in  di- 
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ameter,  which  is  made  to  communicate  with 
the  plugs  in  the  ground  before  described, 
and  unrol  when  the  machine  advances. 
When  all  unrolled,  it  is  carried  forward  to  a 
second  plug.  Thus  a  vacuum  being  pro¬ 
duced  at  one  side  of  the  piston,  and  air  being 
admitted  at  the  other,  the  operation  is  pre¬ 
cisely  that  of  a  steam-engine.  A  very  light 
machine,  free  from  the  weight  of  the  boiler, 
is  thus  obtained  ;  but  to  set  against  this,  the 
pressure  per  square  inch  obtained  by  the 
vacuum  is  but  small,  and  the  cylinders  must 
be  proportionately  increased  to  obtain  suffi¬ 
cient  power.  The  scheme  is  ingenious,  and 
we  think  would  work  practically,  but  wheth¬ 
er  profitable  or  not,  we  have  not  data  to 
determine.  There  would  be  very  little  wear 
of  machinery,  and  the  patentee  states  that 
the  outlay  might  be  covered  at  £3  10s.  per 
acre,  the  cast-iron  pipes  lying  far  apart. 

In  the  agricultural  department  there  is  a 
huge  machine,  apparently  to  be  worked  by 
horses,  in  which  six  spades  are  moved  up 
and  down  by  cranks,  and  turn  the  earth  in¬ 
to  a  sort  of  shovel.  One  of  the  bearing- 
wheels  is  of  cast-iron,  toothed,  and  is  intend¬ 
ed  to  give  motion  to  the  machine.  The 
workmanship  is  so  inferior,  and  the  cast-iron 
work  so  heavy,  that  it  could  scarcely  be  put 
to  use.  Nearly  opposite  is  a  small  model  of 
a  digger  by  Mr.  Parsons,  that  looks  very 
like  a  working  machine. 

Our  own  idea  is,  that  a  vertical  roller,  armed 
with  cutters  similar  to  the  paddle-wheel  of  a 
steamboat,  is  the  true  movement ;  and  a 
Mr.  J.  D.  Murphy,  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Cork,  appears  to  entertain  the  same 
opinion,  by  some  small  models  of  solid  roll¬ 
ers,  which  he  has  sent,  armed  with  spades 
set  in  every  possible  form.  That  this  is  the 
right  mode,  long  practice  seems  to  indicate, 
for  the  harrow,  and  hoes  and  rakes,  and  clod 
crushers,  down  to  Crosskill’s  serrated  clod- 
crushers,  have  mostly  all  taken  the  eylindri- 
(»U  form.  If  hard  clay  land  were  cut  into 
long  strips  a  foot  deep,  by  a  heavy  roller 
with  circular  cutters,  it  would  be  very  easily 
raised  up  by  another  set  of  cutters  parallel 
to  the  axles. 

Mr.  Usher  exhibits  a  small  model  of  a 
steam  ploughing  machine,  with  circular 
motion.  The  front  part  of  the  engine  frame 
has  a  pair  of  wheels  in  the  ordinary  mode  for 
turning  corners.  Behind,  the  two  wheels 
are  connected  together,  and  form  a  lam 
roller,  the  weight  of  which  serves  to  level  the 
ground.  Behind  this  projects  a  frame  con¬ 
taining  a  revolving  cylinder,  armed  with 
ploughs  or  harrow  teeth  in  a  catting  form. 
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which  help  to  propel  the  machine.  The 
plough  cylinder  revolves  by  steam  machine¬ 
ry.  Altogether,  this  is  the  germ  of  some¬ 
thing  useful.  Well  made,  it  would  carve 
clay  into  fragments.  But  there  are  many 

E>ints  yet  to  work  out  in  its  construction. 

etween  conception  and  execution  there  is 
much  to  achieve.  It  took  Mr.  Watt  four¬ 
teen  years  to  master  all  the  details  of  his 
engine,  but  in  that  time  he  had  few  tools  to 
work  with.  The  inventor  has  now  the  road 
comparatively  smooth. 

At  one  end  of  the  agricultural  gallery  is  a 
model  and  diagram  of  a  plan  for  cultivating 
land  in  circles.  A  machine  of  about  the 
the  length  of  one  of  Brother  Jonathan’s 
Steamboats,  hfteen  of  which  go  to  the  mile — 
a  sort  of  Noah’s  ark — is  tethered  by  one  end 
to  a  centre  pin,  which  we  may  imagine  to  be 
larger  than  the  mast  of  a  6rst-rate,  and  by 
some  arrangement  which  we  do  not  see,  it  is 
made  to  revolve  round  that  great  pin  in  a 
circle,  while  from  the  sides  are  protruded  all 
manner  of  ploughs,  and  hoes,  and  harrows, 
and  rakes,  with  men  near  them,  looking  like 
an  ancient  hundred-oared  galley.  When 
this  circle  is  all  tilled  and  planted,  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  supposed  to  be  moved  after  some 
hidden  method  to  a  second  centre,  the  per¬ 
iphery  of  whose  circle  touches  the  former 
one,  and  so  on  over  a  huge  plain  like  a  circu¬ 
lar  draught-board,  without  any  hedges  or 
ditches.  A  quantity  of  would-be  demon¬ 
strative  writing  is  attached  to  this,  but 
without  a  name,  the  modesty  of  the  author 
having  hadden  bis  candle  under  a  bushel ; 
but  we  think  we  recognize  the  scheme  of  the 
philanthropic  Mr.  Etzler,  for  the  regenera¬ 
tion  of  humanity — a  scheme,  which  we 
thought,  had  been  exported  to  Venezuela, 
where  the  Tropical  Emigration  Society  went 
to  settle  on  a  terrestrial  paradise  of  waste 
lands  said  to  exist  there  without  owners,  and 
which  this,  or  some  similar  machine  was  to 
cultivate  without  the  necessity  for  human  la¬ 
bor.  We  have  heard  of  people  paying  £A 
sterling  as  in  investment  for  a  perpetual 
£200  per  annum,  all  to  be  produced  by  self¬ 
acting  a^cultural  machinery,  merely  looked 
at  by  Mr.  Etzler  and  his  benevolent  asso¬ 
ciates,  sitting  calmly  on  the  hill  slopes  under 
the  shade  of  vines,  and  fig,  and  orange-trees. 
W'e  think  we  are  not  mistaken  in  the  scheme. 

At  the  far  west  comer  there  is  another' 
kind  of  machine,  not  for  cultivating,  but  for 
preparing  land  for  cultivation.  It  is  the 
drain-plough  of  Mr.  Fowler,  of  Bristol. 
The  machine  is  like  a  long  iron  crocodile, 
with  four  low  wheels  instead  of  legs.  Be¬ 


neath  the  belly  is  a  deep  vertical  cutter,  with 
a  notched  bar  like  a  Canada  mill-saw,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  and  lowering  it.  At  the 
point  of  the  cutter  is  a  borer ;  to  this  borer 
is  attached  a  bit  of  chain,  and  to  the  chain  a 
rope,  on  which  is  strung  a  furlong  of  drain 
pipes.  A  hole  is  dug  in  the  earth  to  the 
depth  of  the  cutter,  and  then  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  horses  being  applied — we  know  not 
how  many  for  heavy  clay — the  machine  ad¬ 
vances,  cuts  the  trench,  opens  the  bore,  and 
draws  after  it  the  ropes,  and  deposits  the 
pipes.  In  light  land  we  have  no  doubt  this 
would  do  well.  But  for  heavy  land  there 
needs  a  revolving  engine  made  to  cut  with 
the  sides  with  an  advancing  movement,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  grooves  are  cut  by  machinery  in 
wood.  When  there  is  hard  work  to  do, 
circular  movement  is  the  only  method, 
whether  for  wood-carving,  metal-tuming, 
timber  sawing,  or  earth-cutting  ;  and  we 
are  not  sure  that  a  series  of  vertical  drills  on 
the  large  scale,  of  the  size  of  spades,  cutting 
the  whole  surface  to  a  sufficient  depth,  and 
traveling  forwards  at  the  same  time,  would 
not  be  the  most  efficient  mode  of  ploughing. 
We  incline  to  think  that  the  time  will  come 
when  ploughing  or  drilling,  sowing  and  har¬ 
rowing,  will  all  be  performed  at  a  single 
operation,  like  paper- making.  It  is  but 
gathering  together  a  mass  of  earth  spinning- 
jennies  of  stronger  construction  than  those 
used  for  cotton  or  flax.  The  only  impedi¬ 
ment  is  too  much  moisture,  but  this  may 
always  be  avoided  by  sufficient  drainage. 

Machinery  for  gathering  in  crops  or  tilling 
them  while  growing,  appears  to  have  made 
far  greater  progress  than  the  preparations 
for  sowing.  In  the  American  department 
there  are  mowing  and  reaping  machines,  and 
they  appear  to  excel  the  “Britishers,”  prob¬ 
ably,  Wcause  the  high  price  of  labor  has 
stimulated  them  to  greater  exertions.  But 
we  have  remarked  that  the  generality  of  the 
agricultural  machinery  is  exceedingly  rough, 
the  very  reverse  of  manufacturing  machinery ; 
an  indication  that  farmers  are  poor,  and  that 
landlords  are  not  yet  awakened  to  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  their  interests.  We  apprehend  that 
it  will  be  in  the  north — in  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  that  the  first  strides  will  be  made 
towards  obtaining  the  real  posseesion  of  the 
earth  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture. 

The  Exhibition  shows  that  oar  mechanists 
have  not  been  altogether  idle  in  agriculture, 
but  it  also  shows  that  there  is  still  some  cir¬ 
cumstance  at  work  that  prevents  capital  from 
flowing  into  this  channel  as  it  does  into 
others. 
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In  the  articles  of  food  there  appears  little 
that  is  original.  A  huge  pig  is  preserved 
entire  by  some  process,  but  we  imagine  it  i; 
not  new.  Years  gone  by,  Pope  put  a  line 
into  a  glutton’s  mouth,  enough  to  stop  it 
were  it  never  so  greedy — 

“  Send  me,  ye  Gods,  a  whole  hog  barbacued,” 

the  etymology  of  which  term  is,  we  believe, 
French — barbe  et  queue,  head  and  tail.  A 
Dublin  genius  has  thus  “gone  the  whole 
hog !”  Counters  of  preserved  meat,  salmon 
in  tins — preserving  their  shape,  dried  fruit, 
potted  meats,  and  samples  of  all  kinds  of 
corn  are  in  abundance,  but  there  is  no  new 
kind  of  food.  We  have  no  improved  vegeta¬ 
bles,  combining  the  qualities  of  the  olive,  the 
mushroom,  and  the  wheat  grain,  removing 
from  us  the  necessity  of  feeding  on  the  beasts 
that  perish.  In  the  refreshment  rooms  we 
behold  the  usual  array  of  ices,  cakes,  con¬ 
fectionery,  hams,  pork-pies,  and  sandwiches, 
all  triturating  by  the  human  “  machines  for 
direct  action,”  and  lubricating  by  coffee,  tea, 
and  ginger-pop,  as  though  the  world  had 
met  to  eat  for  a  wager,  world  without  end, 
and  no  amen.  We  should  have  liked  to  ^ee 
in  the  Exhibition  a  sample  of  the  new  Vacu¬ 
um  Food  Preservers,  whereby  fresh  meat  is  1 
to  be  kept  for  months,  to  meet  the  sales  of 
the  butcher  and  grazier,  preserved  as  honey 
in  the  cells  of  the  honeycomb,  and  game  and 
fish,  kept  from  season  to  season,  to  suit  the 
luxury  of  the  wealthy.  We  should  also 
have  been  glad  to  see  a  specimen  of  the  new 
granary  that  by  the  same  process  will  pre¬ 
serve  wheat  for  3,000  years  by  a  cheaper 
and  simpler  plan  than  an  Egyptian  mummy- 
case.  It  will  be  a  pleasant  thing  to  be  able 
to  keep  our  provisions  as  we  do  our  wine, 
every  class  of  food  accessible  at  all  times. 
Brother  Jonathan  has  had  an  eye  to  this, 
and  has  a  registered  coffin  on  this  plan,  to 
preserve  the  dead  from  putrefaction,  but  we 
believe  he  has  been  forestalled  by  a  “  British¬ 
er”  in  this  and  other  matters. 

In  clothing  we  have  the  old  class  of  things, 
with  improvements  in  quality.  All  nations 
present  their  costumes ;  but  the  new  cos¬ 
tumes,  the  new  headgear,  that  the  world 
talked  of — where  are  they  ?  Where  is  the 
clothing  made  without  hands,  without  stitch¬ 
es  ;  the  clothing  that  is  to  extinguish  sem- 
sters,  and  say  to  the  seamstresses,  “  Be  no 
more  !”  The  clothing  so  cheap,  that  it  may 
be  renewed  as  the  trees  their  leaves,  and  the 
old  thrown  away,  and  not  sold  to  Jews,  or 
made  to  give  an  unpleasant  odor  to  newly- 


purchased  flowers.  Where  is  all  this  ?  Still 
hang  the  furlongs  of  cloth  by  the  walls ; 
still  clink  the  shears  that  are  to  cut  it  up  into 
fragments ;  still  stands  the  needle-maker 
plying  his  fragments  of  steel  wire ;  still  exist 
the  most  wretched  of  God’s  creatures  exult¬ 
ing  in  false  joy  for  the  privilege  to  make 
stitches  :  but  we  see  a  French  and  American 
stitching  machine  working  in  rivalry,  and  we 
hear  of  the  numbers  that  are  used  in  New 
York  ;  these  and  an  unsightly  round  web  of 
knitted  network  on  a  {kind  of  barrel,  give  a 
distant  hope  of  the  future.  But  where  is 
the  garment  of  all  nations,  that  shall  grow 
up  into  classic  elegance  without  the  mark  of 
the  slave  thereon  ?  There  is  little  enough 
of  grace  or  beauty  in  the  barbarian  costume  ? 
Tlie  lay-figure  of  modern  Greece  is  as  ugly 
as  gold  lace  can  make  it,  and  is  not  excelled 
by  Tunis  of  Eastern  India,  or  any  other  half¬ 
savage  country  in  the  want  of  grace.  Euro¬ 
pean  costume  has  grown  to  an  unpleasant 
commonness,  as  though  the  human  form 
were  no  longer  so  worthy  an  object  for 
artist-work  as  houses  and  furniture.  It  may 
be  that  the  beauty  of  undressed  forms  has 
rendered  people  careless  of  costume.  But 
perhaps  they  are  waiting  the  extinction  of 
stilchery  and  the  new  growth  that  shall  then 
arise.  Yet  there  is  enough  of  the  old  and 
beautiful  to  regenerate  the  new  and  ugly, 
when  artists  shall  again  apply  themselves  to 
their  legitimate  task  of  draping  the  human 
form,  and  rescue  their  art  from  the  clutches 
of  the  stitching  tribes. 

What,  after  all,  is  the  meaning  of  the  term 
clothing  ?  Not  merely  integuments  of  spun 
wool  or  other  material.  Nor  will  we  consider 
it  after  the  fashion  of  Herr  Teufelsdroek — 
the  outward  sign  and  token  of  man’s  nobili¬ 
ty  or  mobility.  Considering  it  philosophic¬ 
ally,  it  is  an  artificial  covering  to  moderate 
the  effects  of  heat  or  cold  on  the  human 
frame,  in  such  portions  of  the  earth’s  surface 
as  are  not  exactly  Eden’s  garden.  For  those 
who  may  be  bom  to  consume  the  fruits  of 
others’  industry,  such  integuments  may  be 
used  as  may  express  their  helplessness  and 
dependence.  They  may  have  flowing  drape¬ 
ries  like  the  Turk  of  the  harem,  or  they  may 
have  the  pumps  and  silk  stockings  and 
breeches  of  the  last  age,  indicating  that  they 
are  to  be  carried  with  care,  like  glass,  “  this  side 
uppermost”  and  not  to  be  exposed  to  “  win¬ 
ter”  or  rough  weather  ;  that  they  are  things 
to  be  carried  like  babies  in  long  clothes,  de¬ 
pendent  on  nurses  and  servants.  “  My 
master  can’t  get  up  till  I  am  back,”  we  once 
heard  a  menial  say.  Indeed,  great  part  of 
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oar  clothing  arrangements  are  contrived  to 
make  us  as  dependent  as  possible  in  our  per¬ 
sons,  and  this  more  especially  m  countries 
in  countries  where  there  is  great  alternation 
of  seasons.  Nothing  will  tend  to  correct 
this  so  much  as  the  construction  of  dwellings 
that  may  yield  us  always  an  equable  tem¬ 
perature. 

In  a  mild  climate  the  infant  may  be  left  to 
roll  on  the  floor,  on  carpets  analogous  to  soft 
white  lambskin,  without  clothing,  which  is 
always  more  or  less  unwholesome.  In  this 
England,  calling  itself  advanced, the  poor  child 
is  teased  and  swathed  in  a  bundle  of  things 
called  long  clothes.  In  Spanish  countries, 
they  fold  up  the  end  of  their  long  clothes  to 
the  shoulders,  and  tie  the  poor  child  round 
like  a  package,  to  prevent  all  chance  of  the 
body  being  ventilated.  And  what  with  stays 
and  wrappers,  and  a  multiplicity  of  parts, 
the  dress  of  women  is  rendered  so  complica¬ 
ted  that  in  many  cases  they  cannot  dress 
themselves,  and  in  most  others,  their  dress 
is  unwholsome  and  unfavorable  to  the  true 
development  of  the  form  of  which  nature 
has  given  them  the  germ. 

The  objects  sought  in  clothing  are — first, 
to  guard  against  cold  ;  secondly,  that  it  may 
be  put  on  and  removed  with  the  least  possi¬ 
ble  trouble  ;  thirdly,  that  it  may  possess  the 
most  graceful  form  consistent  with  the  two 
former  conditions  ;  fourthly,  that  the  mate¬ 
rial  be  of  the  best  kind  to  accomplish  these 
conditions,  with  the  greatest  facility  for 
cleanliness.  We  may  sum  up  with  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  Polonius  to  his  son — 

“  Cosily  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy. 

But  not  expressed  in  fancy.  Rich,  not  gaudy." 

Men's  fancy  waistcoats  and  cross-barred 
trowsers,  the  whole  of  the  checkered  plaids 
and  women’s  shawls,  and  multiplicity  of 
fancy  patterns,  do  not  express  these  condi¬ 
tions.  Nothing  is  beautiful  to  the  eye  save 
form  and  color.  Now  what  are  called  hand¬ 
some  shawls  for  women — with  an  intricate 
minute  arabesque  pattern  of  flowers — are 
merely  indistinct  forms  of  tracery,  not  out¬ 
line  ;  and  we  do  not  look  at  a  woman 
through  a  microscope.  The  colors  produced 
are  a  hue  not  a  color  ;  and  it  is  the  merest 
conventionalism  that  can  endure  them.  It 
is  the  tattooing  of  clothes,  and  like  some 
patterns  of  tattoo  which  are  intricate  on  the 
skin,  it  is  not  beautiful,  but  simply  curious. 
If  a  pattern  be  used  at  all  on  the  human 
body,  it  should  be  something  distinct  to  the 
eye,  as  the  features  of  the  face  ;  or  it  should 


be  so  small  as  to  go  into  a  color,  such  as 
the  grey  shawls  of  Scotland.  Checkered 
lines  disfigure  the  human  form ;  vertical 
stripes  do  not.  Whether  from  facility  of 
weaving,  or  whatever  cause,  Moorish  and 
Arab  cloaks,  and  the  South  American  pon¬ 
cho  patterns  consist  chiefly  of  vertical  stripes, 
and  form  graceful  draperies. 

Of  late  years  a  great  revolution  has  been 
going  on  against  the  absurdities  of  dress,  and 
the  loose  trowser  and  the  loose  paletot  are 
the  chief  results.  The  paletot  will  gradual¬ 
ly  become  a  tunic,  and  the  sash  or  girdle 
will  be  adopted  ;  an  aproximation  to  which 
appears  in  the  revival  of  the  belting  of  the 
body  in  the  Scottish  plaid ;  and  when  this 
shall  take  place,  the  most  graceful  form  of 
upper  garment  will  be  obtained,  and  peo¬ 
ple  may  gird  up  their  loins  as  of  old,  for 
warmth  or  for  work,  or  slacken  them  for 
coolness  or  relaxation,  a  considerable  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  frock  coat  and  double  button. 
For  the  lower  limbs,  the  large  wide  trowsers 
of  non-elastic  material,  or  the  elastic  mate¬ 
rial  fitting  close  to  the  limbs,  are  "  your 
only  wear.”  For  the  cloak,  the  South 
American  poncho,  very  like  the  Greek  pal¬ 
lium,  with  or  without  the  collar,  is  the  most 
graceful,  convenient,  and  natural ;  and  it  may 
be  made  of  almost  any  material,  elastic  or 
non-elastic,  and  either  waterproof  by  the 
elastic  gums  or  by  its  textile  fabric.  There 
is  still  wanting  a  material  for  the  hat  other 
than  straw,  which  is  the  best  for  summer ; 
and  there  is  still  wanting  also  a  material  for 
the  boots  that  shall  not  require  the  filthy 
blacking,  useless  in  rain,  and  that  shall  not 
retain  the  exhalations-  of  the  skin  like  the 
patent  leather  commodity,  unwholesome  for 
all  people  using  their  limbs  wherewith  to 
walk. 

The  women,  in  their  desire  for  comfort, 
have  at  last  rebelled  against  the  inconvenient 
shawl,  hanging  in  the  most  ungraceful  form, 
with  a  trailing  peak  behind,  constantly  slip¬ 
ping  unless  pinned,  and  have  taken  to  the 
paletot  of  the  men.  The  result  is  rather 
droll.  A  lady  in  a  sailor’s  rough  pea  jacket, 
with  outside  pockets  buttoned  over  large 
and  long  and  voluminous  silken  and  other 
dresses  and  petticoats,  has  at  first  sight  some* 
thing  the  aspect  of  a  camp  follower,  or  some 
of  the  former  race  of  barrow-women,  who 
were  wont  to  add  an  old  soldier’s  coat  or 
jacket  to  their  other  dress.  We  have  often 
watched  this  strange  anomaly  of  the  paletot 
and  petticoats  at  a  railway  station,  and  re¬ 
garded  it  as  the  first  move  towards  nation¬ 
al  costume.  It  cannot  be  that  the  dense 
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mass  of  petticoats  should  long  continue  to  bid  motive,  such  as  that  which  induces 
sweep  up  all  the  pollution  of  the  streets  as  crotchet- work. 

ladies  walk  along.  There  is,  to  us,  some*  In  building  and  architecture  there  are 
thing  unpleasant  in  it.  And  the  movement  models  and  samples  of  various  kinds.  The 
is  so  impeded,  all  the  motion  of  the  limbs  so  architecture  is  almost  all  re- productions  of 
intefered  with,  that  we  must  regard  it  in  the  old  things,  that  have  lain  in  abeyance.  In 
same  light  as  the  Chinese  invention  of  small  fact  we  may  consider  the  present  time  as  the 
feet,  a  contrivance  to  prevent  ladies  from  walk-  modern  renaissance  of  mediaeval  much  worth¬ 
ing,  and  to  make  them  dependent  on  carriages,  lessness  and  little  worth.  In  building  there 
or  to  hold  up  their  robes  as  they  walk.  Of  is  much  that  is  useful.  We  have  the  sam- 
old,  we  believe,  there  was  a  contrivance  to  pie  of  the  hollow-brick  cottage,  absolutely 
tuck  the  skirt  of  the  dress  through  the  fire-proof,  and  capable  of  cheap  construction, 
pocket  hole  to  get  over  this  difficulty  ;  but  This  cottage  work  is  well  in  its  way,  but  it  is 
modem  delicacy,  seeking  to  preserve  the  in  direct  opposition  to  the  principle  of  the 
purity  of  the  imagination,  is  content  to  sully  model  lodging-houses,  getting  cheapness  by 
the  purity  of  the  dress  by  sweeping  the  siie.  Prima  facie,  the  hollow  bricks  are  a 
streets.  great  gain  ;  the  materials  can  be  made  more 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  by  the  newspa-^  solid,  the  manufacture  may  be  cheaper  and 
pers  that  the  American  women  are  taking  more  rapid,  and  they  may  be  thoroughly 
the  lead  in  this  reform,  adopting  the  Turkish  burned  in  one-third  the  time,  as  the  heat  can 
tunic  and  trowsers.  And  to  the  men  who  ob-  penetrate  internally  as  well  as  externally, 
jeetthey  say  very  naively,  “  Try  the  long  petti-  But  the  particular  form  of  brick,  and  the 
coats  yourselves,and  see  how  you  like  them,  mode  of  putting  together,  does  not  produce 
We  have  tried  them,  and  do  not  like  them.”  a  good  bonded  wall.  It  is  not  a  strong 
They  are  right.  Were  they  mermaids,  the  wall ;  and  though  we  do  not  care  for  the 
petticoat  would  be  mechanically  right ;  but  consideration  that  a  thief  could  more  easily 
they  have  two  lower  limbs,  and  these  limbs  penetrate  by  the  wall  than  by  the  door, 
require  separate  integuments,  just  as  much  still  the  shell  of  the  wall  should  be  stronger 
as  a  glove  requires  to  have  separate  fin-  than  the  middle,  which  is  not  the  case.  And 
gers.  We  think  the  objectors  should  try  if  the  outer  shell  cracks  by  pressure,  the 
gloves  made  stocking  fashion.  But  we  are  middle  portion  is  so  constructed  that  the 
not  quite  sure  that  Turkish  trowsers,  under  bricks  will  slip  away  from  each  other.  This 
all  circumstances,  are  the  best  dress.  For  kind  of  brick  would  not  be  fitted  for  struc- 
many  months,  the  Swiss  costume  of  the  tures  of  any  great  height.  But  we  object 
close-fitting  woolen  covering  is  evidently  best  to  the  principle  of  dwellings  erected  at  the 
adapted.  We  can  imagine  the  surprise  that  level  of  the  ground.  It  is  true  that  the 
would  be  caused  to  see  a  lady  walk  in  the  well-made  hollow  brick  prevents  tbe  suction 
park  in  such  a  dress;  but  why  should  this  be?  of  moisture  from  the  earth,  and  so  will  well 
Why  should  that  which  is  right  in  Switzer-  made  solid  bricks,  but  neither  will  prevent 
land  be  wrong  in  England  ?  the  moisture  arising  from  the  earth,  and 

And  when  our  American  cousins  shall  which  always  floats  in  more  or  less  density 
have  introduced  their  fashions,  or  rather  na-  up  to  a  certain  height  above  the  surface, 
tionalities,  as  they  have  done  crackers  and  varying  with  the  locality  and  quality  of  the 
rocking-chairs,  and  sherry-cobblers  and  mint-  soil.  This  moisture  is  not  favorable  to  hu- 
juleps,  and  gin- slings  and  Wenham-lake  ice,  man  health,  and  it  can  only  be  avoided  by 
and  other  “  notions,”  will  it  be  they  or  our-  living  above  it.  In  many  continental  cities, 
selves  who  will  set  the  first  example  of  pro-  people  devote  the  ground  floor  to  storage  of 
during  our  garments  ready  made  from  the  provisions  and  to  offices,  when  not  applied 
machines,  without  requiring  the  drudgery  of  to  shops.  We  think  this  essential  principle 
the  tailor  and  the  stitcher  to  perfect  them  ?  — dwelling  above  the  line  of  atmosphere  in 
We  could  wish  the  man  who  shall  first  ac-  which  gnats  are  found,  and  which  is  always 
complish  this  a  sound  and  valid  patent  for  synonymous  with  an  atmosphere  of  putridi- 
all  the  world,  come  from  what  part  of  the  ty — should  be  always  borne  in  mind  in  the 
world  he  may.  When  hired  stitchers  shall  construction  of  human  dwellings.  Many 
cease  from  out  of  the  land,  the  desire  for  persons,  understanding  this,  have  the  stalls 
ugly  elaboration  of  finger-work  will  disap-  for  their  horses  constructed  on  the  first  floor, 
pear  also;  women  will  not  bestow  labor  upon  with  an  inclined  plane  to  ascend  to  them, 
their  own  garments,  unless  from  some  mor-  As  the  most  important  objects  attained  in 
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the  hollow  brick  are  facility  of  manufactnre 
and  burning,  we  think  those  advantages  may 
be  obtained  equally  well  with  a  solid  brick 
of  any  improved  construction,  adapted  for 
the  lower  portions  of  buildings. 

The  specimens  of  artihcial  stone  and  com¬ 
position,  and  the  variety  of  tile  work,  indi¬ 
cate  considerable  progress.  Hollow  glazed 
bricks  also  for  inside  walls  to  get  rid  of  the  need 
of  painting,  and  present  a  surface  as  durable 
as  the  building,  is  a  very  important  step  in 
progress.  Amongst  the  projects,  we  have 
one  for  reviving  the  Egyptian  pyramids  on  a 
yet  grander  scale,  not  to  bury  a  prince  or 
king,  but  to  bury  a  whole  community.  The 
pyramid  is  to  be  900  feet  high,  and  to  con-  ] 
tain  five  millions  of  coffins,  to  have  a  ventilat¬ 
ing  shaft  up  through  the  apex,  and  a  winding 
road  round  it,  with  an  obelisk  at  the  top,  to 
serve  for  astronomical  observations.  The  in¬ 
terior  is  to  be  of  brick  and  the  exterior  of 
granite.  We  would  recommend  the  planner 
to  calculate  the  weight  of  his  brick  and  gran¬ 
ite,  and  to  secure  a  foundation  of  granite 
rock  whereon  to  build  it,  in  preference  to  a 
“common  near  London.”  There  is  something 
amusing  in  his  proposition  to  save  land  by 
building  structure  upon  structure. 

The  process  of  building  dwellings  must 
necessarily  continue  very  imperfect  so  long 
as  we  are  obliged  to  guard  against  thieves. 
Strength  to  keep  people  out  is  more  regard¬ 
ed  than  convenience  to  serve  people  when  in. 
Glass,  iron,  and  slate  will  be  our  chief  mate¬ 
rials  in  the  future  time,  when  education 
shall  have  lessened  .the  number  of  thieves, 
and  there  will  be  less  need  to  guard  against 
them.  And  in  this  point  of  view  we  the 
less  regard  the  triumph  Brother  Jonathan 
has  lately  achieved  in  picking  one  of  our 
most  renowned  English  locks  within  the 
walls  of  the  Exhibition,  and  proclaiming  that 
that  “  as  for  the  ‘  Detector’  it  was  more 
like  a  ‘  Director.’  ”  We  hope  next  to  see 
our  English  locksmith  pick  the  new  crack 
lock  of  Brother  Jonathan,  for  which  feat  he 
offers  £100  reward.  He  certainly  has  sur¬ 
rounded  it  with  difficulties,  but  “  whatever 
man  has  done  man  may  do,”  and  undo 
There  are  two  new  kinds  of  American  locks. 
One  by  Newell  is  a  “  tumbler”  lock,  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  plan  of  Chubb,  but  improved 
and  varied  so  as  to  render  it  apparently  imper¬ 
vious  to  the  picklock.  The  ot  her,  by  Jennings, 
is  said  to  be  equally  impervious.  There  are 
two  modes  for  burglars  to  open  a  lock — by 
violence,  with  gunpowder,  or  by  picking. 
The  latter  is  a  delicate  operation.  The  skin 
of  the  fingers  is  pumice-stoned  down,  to  get 


delicacy  of  touch,  and  mechanical  balances 
are  used  to  find  resisting  points.  Strong 
electric  or  other  light  is  introduced,  and 
small  refracting  mirrors,  making  clear  the 
whole  mechanism.  But  this  can  only  be 
done  by  free  key-holes.  The  key-boles  of 
these  two  locks  afford  no  entrance  for  too], 
powder,  or  light.  With  powder  the  key¬ 
hole  only  becomes  a  kind  of  small  pistol  bar¬ 
rel,  which  is  shot  off  without  affecting  the 
lock.  The  principle  of  safety  in  these 
American  locks  is,  that  the  keys  have  por¬ 
tions  transposable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
owner,  who  thus  practically  makes  his  own 
lock  independently  of  the  smith,  the  number 
of  changes  being  several  millions  in  combi¬ 
nation. 

There  are  several  brick-making  machines, 
both  English  and  foreign,  and  we  trust  that 
brick-making  by  hand  may  be  numbered 
amongst  “the  things  that  were.” 

In  orn-araental  building  material  the  great¬ 
est  progress  yet  made  is  by  Swinburne,  who 

f)roduce3  glass  of  any  required  thicknesst, 
ength,  breadth,  or  color,  transparent  or 
opaque,  clear  or  veined.  We  have  at  length 
artificial  marble,  or  rather  a  better,  stronger, 
and  more  indestructible  material  than  marble 
or  amber,  or  any  of  the  hitherto  costly  forms 
of  stone,  we  migVit  almost  say  cither  common 
or  precious.  'I'ime  or  smoke  or  oily  matters 
cannot  alter  the  texture  of  lhi»  marble.  Of 
all  the  material  progress  in  works  of  beauty, 
there  is  nothing  comparable  to  glass  as  a  ma¬ 
nufacture,  and  we  are  as  yet  only  five  years 
old  in  developing  its  extended  uses.  Jasper, 
serpentine,  emerald,  diamond,  ruby,  topaz, 
and  colors  and  veins  not  yet  imagined,  may 
henceforth  form  Aladdin’s  palaces,  when  the 
superstitions  of  “  groove-working”  art  shall 
be  no  more,  and  the  gratification  of  “  sight, 
thought,  and  admiration,”  shall  rescue  the 
multitude  from  the  trammels  of  mere  sen.se.* 
Of  furniture  there  is  abundance.  We  do 
not  see  that  the  vaunted  Austrian  depart¬ 
ment  excels  France  or  England.  Large 
dining-tables  and  sideboards,  plain  in  style 
and  with  elaborate  carved  work  below,  and 
huge  immovable  state  beds,  overlaid  with 
similar  work,  do  not  interest  us.  Mr.  Jordan 


*  Since  this  was  written,  the  glittering  gewgaws, 
in  malachite,  of  the  Russian  autocrat  have  appeared. 
Of  a  surety,  malachite  is  a  beautiful  suhetance ; 
but  copper  doors  and  chairs,  and  tables  veneered 
with  malachite  in  many  thin  pieces,  are  neither 
durable  nor  in  good  taste.  Malachite  and  ormolu 
are  but  a  poor  attempt  at  emeralds  and  gold.  We 
are  sure  that  Mr.  Swinburne  will  produce  solid  glass 
doors  and  furniture  far  more  beautiful  than  these. 
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can  do  all  by  hia  macbinery  aave  the  original 
design,  and  we  do  not  observe  any  especial 
artistry  of  Austrian  origin.  From  the  par¬ 
quetry  of  the  floors  upwards,  there  is  nothing 
that  English  workmen  may  not  produce  ad 
libitum,  even  as  Mr.  Pugin  and  his  compeers 
have  produced  a  Medieval  Court — a  collection 
of  strange  things  heaped  like  a  broker’s 
shop,  the  brass  work  and  candlestickery 
strongly  resembling  similar  things  in  the 
Turkish  district,  and  giving  evidence  of  some 
common  origin  in  the  East.  The  whole 
court  appears  to  bear  much  the  same  re¬ 
semblance  to  art  and  architecture  that  her¬ 
aldry  bears  to  nature.  We  doubt  not  that 
all  is  reproduced  from  the  past  with  Chinese 
fidelity.  We  observed,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  bi.shops  in  couples  surveying  these 
things — unclean  to  Protestant  orthodoxy. 
They  need  not  fear  that  converts  will  be 
made  by  the  outward  senses  here.  Catholic 
— in  the  sense  of  universal — it  is  not,  but 
cramped  and  narrow  :  as  a  plain-spoken  man 
at  our  elbow  remarked,  “  It’s  all  Brum¬ 
magem  !”  It  struck  us  that,  as  a  whole, 
the  comparative  plainness  of  the  Austrian 
furniture  is  what  appeals  to  the  better  sense. 
In  English  furniture  the  escape  from  the 
formal  ugliness  of  the  last  century  has  been 
into  the  region  of  finery  and  elaboration,  and 
the  facility  of  machine-carving  now  makes 
us  fastidious,  and  calls  for  a  higher  standard 
of  art.  We  need  the  beautiful,  not  the 
curious.  We  think  that  even  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole,  if  now  alive,  would  eschew  the  Pugin 
room.*  It  is  a  relief  to  escape  from  it  into 
the  Tunis  collection,  where  all  is  real,  primi¬ 
tive,  and  useful,  that  has  come  from  the 
desert ;  and  only  the  tawdry  gilded  imita¬ 
tions  of  the  cities — the  Arab  turned  Moor — 
are  unpleasing.  That  black  tent,  those  rude 
weapons,  those  coarse  carpets,  the  straw 
hats,  and  hassocks  for  tent  squatting,  the 
striped  and  listed  garments,  not  checkered, 
those  simple  haicks,  those  strange  old-world 
cooking  utensils  of  copper,  tinned,  that  may 
have  been  the  patterns  of  Tubal  Cain — all 
carry  us  back  to  the  free  life  of  the  old 
world,  when  man  looked  nature  in  the  face 
from  his  birth  to  his  death.  It  must  have 
occurred  to  many  familiar  with  Arabia  and 
Southern  America,  how  strong  is  the  resem¬ 
blance  in  costume  and  customs.  Thus  the 
shovel-stirrup  shown  in  this  Tunis  has  its 


*  We  prefer  far  the  ugly  utilitarian  chain  shown 
in  the  American  section,  revolving  on  a  centre,  and 
leaning  in  all  directions  on  an  universal  spring,  to 
the  Pugin  uglinees  that  gives  no  ease  to  the  sitter. 
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imitation  in  wood  in  Chile.  The  very  bridle- 
bit  is  the  universal  bit  of  Southern  America. 
The  striped  head-gear  is  identical  with  that 
the  Pampa  horseman  uses  to  shield  his  face 
from  the  sun’s  heat.  The  hat  is  the  identical 
Chilcno  plait.  The  car^t  saddlebags  are 
the  identical  alforjas  of  Chile  and  La  Plata. 
The  blankets  are  the  very  Jreaadas  used  as 
horsecloths  by  the  wandering  herdsmen  on 
both  sides  the  Andes.  The  peaked  saddles 
of  the  same  form,  made  of  raw  hide,  might 
be  purchased  in  Mendoza  or  Santiago  de 
Chile.  And  those  dark  cloths,  thick  as 
a  carpet,  and  ornamented  with  arabesqued 
and  embroidered  stripes,  all  in  one  direction, 
and  with  no  cheque  used.  Make  but  a  slit 
in  the  centre  through  which  to  pass  the  head, 
and  lo !  any  sea  captain  who  has  rounded 
the  Horn  and  put  in  for  water  at  Baldivia, 
would  make  oath  before  London’s  Lord 
Mayor,  that  they  are  the  identical  rain- 
repellent  ponchos  of  Araucan  chiefs.  And 
thus  races  go  on  stamping  their  history. 
The  Moors  and  Arabs  came  to  Spain  and 
gave  her  their  arts.  Spaniards  who  had 
learned  them  carried  them  to  America,  and 
taught  them  to  the  natives  living  in  ana¬ 
logous  climates  ;  and  thus  they  spread. 
Many  a  traveler  who  views  with  astonish¬ 
ment  for  the  first  lime  the  muffled  women  of 
Lima,  does  not  reflect  that  the  custom  has 
its  origin  in  the  custom  of  the  Levant — a 
custom  of  slavery  originating  in  a  savage 
tyranny,  degrading  women  into  a  property, 
and  a  custom  they  keep  up  to  obtain  the 
only  freedom  of  the  slave — disguise  and  dis¬ 
simulation.  We  have  one  remnant  still  in 
England  ;  we  scarcely  consider  our  servants 
as  the  same  flesh  and  blood  with  ourselves. 
They  are  considered  a  necessary  evil  ;  and 
ingenuity  is  at  work  to  diminish  the  difficulty 
as  much  as  possible.  A  manufacturer  of 
beds  has  contrived  a  remedy  for  not  hearing 
the  mistress’s  bell.  The  first  pull  rings  the 
bell,  the  second  pull  rolls  the  servant  out  of 
bed.  To  make  it  complete,  a  third  pull 
ought  to  carry  the  bed  to  the  ceiling,  out  of 
reach.  Rut  alas  for  the  mistress  who  has  no 
better  means  at  command  to  get  at  the 
services  of-=-after  all — her  fellow  creatures  ! 
As  well  be  the  prisoner  as  the  jailer. 

We  talk  much  of  national  costumes.  It 
strikes  us  that  the  lines  of  difference  are 
warm  and  cold  climates,  barbarism,  pseudo¬ 
civilization,  and  real  civilization  or  rational¬ 
ism.  The  saddlery  and  the  clothing  of  the 
wealthy  Moor,  or  Turk,  or  Indian,  or  modem 
Greek,  as  exemplified  in  the  Plxhibition,  are 
nearly  all  alike.  Can  any  one  tell  us  why 
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the  Celtic  tribes  of  Scotland  wear  the  tartan 
or  cheques,  and  the  tribes  of  the  East  and  of 
Southern  America  only  wear  stripes  ?  Is 
there  any  analogy  between  this  word  and  the 
Mediterranean  Tessel  called  a  Tartane,  which 
has  a  three-cornered  sail  ? 

Of  weapons,  the  Exhibition  gives  great 
variety.  India  and  the  East  present  savage 
forms,  indicating  rather  malignity  of  disposi¬ 
tion  than  ingenuity  of  mind.  Every  form  of 
instrument  to  hack  human  flesh  has  been  de¬ 
vised  for  hand-to-hand  combat,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  science  or  skill.  We  can  imagine 
that  idle  people,  of  large  wealth,  indulg^  in 
crude  and  morbid  fancies  to  produce  these 
things,  which  are  remarkable  for  their  in¬ 
efficiency  as  a  means  of  defence  or  efficient 
offence.  One  shield  of  transparent  hide  is  a 
very  childish  affair ;  it  is  provided  with  four 
eye- holes,  and  four  pistols  as  though  it  were 
a  loop-holed  wall.  Germany  and  France 
show  abundance  of  cutting  weapons,  and 
England  has  her  samples ;  but  we  have  not 
remarked  other  than  weapons  for  the  woods 
in  the  American  section.  The  famed  Bowie 
knife  is  lacking,  save  on  the  stalls  of  English 
manufacturers.  Spain  gives  us  swords  of  the 
“  Ebro’s  temper.”  Several  real  Toledoes” 
are  made  to  bend  into  a  sheath  of  a  hoop 
form,  to  show  their  elasticity,  as  Andrew  of 
Ferrara  was  said  to  have  worn  one  sword- 
blade  round  his  bonnet,  and  another  round 
his  waist  by  way  of  a  girdle  ;  but  there  is  no 
wonder  in  this  now-a-days.  Lady’s  steel 
busks  will  do  it,  and  so  will  sword-blades  if 
ground  thin  enough.  One  Spanish  sword, 
said  be  copied  from  the  Alhambra,  has  a 
touch  of  the  devil  about  itv  A  snake-form 
blade  terminates  in  a  barbed  point,  where¬ 
with  to  tear  out  pieces  of  the  adversary’s 
flesh.  We  prefer  the  huge  wine-jar  from 
Toboso,  with  its  redolence  of  Sancho  Panza. 

In  projectiles,  we  behold  the  march  of 
civilization.  War  was  from  the  beginning, 
but  it  shall  not  be  to  the  end.  In  proportion 
to  the  certainty  of  the  destruction,  so  is  the 
disposition  to  peace.  War  is  at  best  a  coward, 
who  calculates  on  winning  by  odds.  The 
tyrants  of  old  were  the  best  armed.  They 
grew  gentler  as  they  found  that — 


“  This  villanous  saltpetre  should  be  digged 
Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth, 
Which  many  a  good  tall  fellow  has  destroyed 
So  cowardly.  And,  but  for  these  vile  guns, 
He  would  himself  have  been  a  soldier.’^ 


Great  guns  are  not  abundant.  A  York¬ 
shire  iron  firm  sends  the  largest.  Spain 
sends  a  specimen  of  an  easy-wrought  brass 


howitzer,  with  two  smaller  of  wronght-iron — 
query,  forged  in  England  ?  And  Prussia  sends 
a  sample  of  a  cannon,  of  forged  cast-steel. 
French  and  German  and  English  small-arms 
and  rifles  appear  upon  a  par  in  workmanship 
and  finish.  Perhaps  it  is  prejudice,  but  we 
prefer  the  English — they  look  safer.  The 
English  have  the  greatest  variety,  from  long 
deck  and  boat  guns,  down  to  pistols.  We 
observed  a  very  efficient  boarding  equipment, 
helmet,  and  body  armor,  of  modern  chain- 
mail,  superior  to  any  of  the  old,  that  we  con¬ 
ceive  admirably  adapted  to  set  at  defiance 
kris,  and  arrow,  and  lance — perchance  to 
glance  a  bullet — among  the  savages  of  the 
Eastern  seas.  We  observed  also  a  revolving 
blunderbuss,  of  new  construction,  with  six 
bell -mouthed  barrels — 

“Gaping  to  be  murderous  soon.” 

A  most  formidable  weapon  in  a  mike,  and  a 
fatal  obstacle  to  burglars.  With  such  a 
weapon,  or  a  pair,  we  think  a  resolute  man 
might  bid  any  number  of  burglars  defiance, 
in  the  loneliest  house  in  England  or  Ireland, 
— barring  daylight  and  rifles. 

An  innovation  has  also  been  made  on  the 
old  English  weapon,  the  long-bow  ;  India 
rubber  and  gutta  percha  seem  destined  to 
make  a  revolution  in  the  world.  Strange, 
how  little  the  savages  have  done  with  them 
For  the  elastic  bow  of  yew,  an  elastic  string 
of  vulcanized  India  rubber  is  now  substituted, 
and  drives  an  arrow  with  equal  force  and  pre¬ 
cision.  A  man  may  now  carry  his  bow  in 
his  fob.  What  an  invaluable  addition  this 
would  make  to  the  armory  of  a  Bosjesmnn, 
if,  instead  of  the  inconvenient  arrow  with  its 
poisoned  sting,  it  could  be  made  to  throw  a 
spiked  poisoned  bullet,  in  form  like  the  bur 
of  a  dock  plant.  The  s.av.ages  might  then 
keep  their  armory  in  any  bush,  and  come  forth 
peaceable  men  unarmed,  at  a  moment’s  notice 
And  yet  the  savages  have  never  yet  known 
the  power  residing  in  a  plant  outwardly  re¬ 
markable  only  for  its  sticky  gum,  capable  of 
being  made  into  bottles,  of  which,  for  a  long 
period  of  years  the  only  civilized  use  was  for 
artists  to  rub  out  the  marks  of  black  lead ; 
another  material  we  shall  yet  manufacture 
for  ourselves  if  it  grows  too  scarce  in  the 
natural  state.  And  so  one  day  a  man  mixing 
by  accident  India  rubber  and  sulphur,  created 
a  new  kind  of  elasticity.  There  were  two 
modes  of  using  the  elasticity,  by  compression 
and  by  tension.  The  latter  was  applied  to 
make  elastic  textile  fabrics,  and  then  for 
elastic  ties  for  bundles,  ’fhe  former  mode 
was  applied  for  springs  to  bear  weight  and 
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resist  blows.  But  all  nature  says,  “  Lead ! 
don’t  drive,”  from  the  experiment  of  the  car¬ 
rot-persuaded  donkey,  down  to  the  atmo¬ 
spheric  railway,  wherein  the  drawing  out  the 
air,  and  not  forcing  it  in,  is  the  efficacious 
method.  And  thus  a  stretched  out  com¬ 
pressed  pipe  of  India-rubber  will  yield  a  bow¬ 
string  of  any  power  that  may  be  required. 
Another  inventor  has  made  a  compound  ap¬ 
plication  of  this  principle.  The  rebound  of 
the  eliistic  cord  is  made  to  compress  air  in  a 
tube  by  sudden  action,  and  the  air  throws  a 
bullet  with  considerable  force.  There  is 
another  advantage  attending  this  arrange¬ 
ment.  A  man  can  pull  with  a  force  of  about 
60  lbs.  weight.  If  each  elastic  cord  be  equal 
to  60  lbs.,  and  he  attaches  twenty  strings  and 
puts  them  on  tension  at  twenty  efforts,  he 
will  have  a  force  of  1,200  pounds  to  discharge 
at  one  effort.  This  principle  is  now  applied 
to  harpoon  guns  with  advantage,  whales  be¬ 
ing  exceedingly  sensitive  to  noise,  as  when 
powder  is  used. 

But  of  all  the  arrangements  for  producing 
the  greatest  number  of  deaths  in  a  given 
time,  that  of  Brother  Jonathan  is  the  most 
effective,  in  the  form  of  “  Colt’s  Revolvers.” 
The  precision  and  quickness  of  loading,  and 
the  self-acting  preparation  after  every  dis¬ 
charge,  the  new  charge  presenting  itself 
by  the  act  of  cocking,  together  with  the 
exceeding  accuracy  of  workmanship,  and 
the  little  liability  to  derangement,  consti¬ 
tute  a  weapon  comparatively  useless  to  the 
savage,  while  it  gives  tho  civilized  wielder 
a  six- man  power  of  destruction.  We  love 
not  weapons  save  as  instruments  of  police ; 
and  in  our  last  article  on  this  subject,  viewing 
it  as  a  tool  of  the  civilized  assassin,  we  felt 
little  disposed  to  respect  it.  As  a  means  of 
extinguishing  war,  we  think  that  only  half  its 
work  is  done.  We  still  need  a  machine  that 
will  throw  a  constantshowerof  balls.  Perkins’s 
steam-gun,  one  of  which  is  exhibited,  accom¬ 
plished  this,  but  only  for  a  short  period. 
The  generator  that  decomposed  the  water 
drop  by  drop  into  gas,  was  rapidly  burnt 
out  ;  consequently,  it  is  only  a  toy  for  an  ex¬ 
hibition,  and  not  a  working  machine. 

But  we  think  it  a  practicable  thing  to  make 
a  large  rifle,  or  small  cannon  on  Colt’s  system, 
to  produce  the  same  effect ;  nay,  a  battery  of 
cannons.  There  are  plenty  of  mechanical 
movements  in  the  flax  and  cotton  sections  to 
adapt  to  this.  Thus,  the  cylinder  containing 
the  charges  might  be  made  to  move  by  a 
spring  or  other  power,  to  effect  the  discharges 
at  any  required  rate  of  speed,  and  the  cylin¬ 
der  might  be  increased  in  diameter,  to  multi¬ 


ply  the  number.  An  arrangement  might 
also  be  made  to  load  one  side  of  the  cylinder 
while  discharging  the  other,  precisely  as  the 
pieces  of  blank  metal  are  put  into  a  coining 
press.  A  number  of  guns  on  this  plan 
placed  in  a  circle,  would  form  a  battery  im¬ 
pregnable  to  horse  or  foot,  being  a  per¬ 
petual  motion  of  projectiles,”  so  long  as  the 
supply  of  ammunition  lasted,  and  only  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  taken,  by  guns  of  longer  range 
and  heavier  metal  wherewith  to  dismount  it.* 
Amid  the  models  of  vessels  of  all  kinds,  we 
miss  the  practicable  future — an  iron  ocean- 
steamer,  of  ten  or  more  thousand  tons  burden, 
that  shall  still  the  heave  of  the  waves  afloat,  as 
Plymouth  Breakwater  does  on  shore,  and  make 
the  salt  water  the  home  of  the  Celt,  without 
the  heaving  of  his  diaphragm  in  sea-sickness ; 
built  of  iron  scantlings,  that  shall  bear  a  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  size,  rolled  and  fashioned  by 
the  dock  sides  from  the  iron  ingots,  by  tools 
of  giants,  one  sole  heat  sufficing  to  give  its 
permanent  form  in  the  structure ;  built  in 
sufficient  compartments,  that  shall  defy 
leakage,  though  riddled  as  a  collander ; 
strong  as  Allas  to  crush  the  rocks  on  which 
it  may  strike;  swift  as  the  salt  sea-shark, 
with  artist  fins  of  metal  work  ;  laughing  to 
scorn,  like  an  ocean  monarch,  the  irate  ca¬ 
chalot  that  sometimes  sinks  the  whaler  in  his 
fury  ;  mocking  at  fire,  like  the  iron  horse  of 
the  rail — coated  with  rust-proof  enamel ; 
furnished  with  apparatus  to  change  the  salt 
wave  into  the  mountain  water ;  provided 
with  iron  cellars,  to  arrest  the  decomposition 
of  fresh  food  for  all  time;  furnished  with 
hermetic  gardens,  with  machine  music, — with 
books,  and  paintings,  and  sculpture — with 
warmth  and  coolness  at  will — with  armed 
strength  to  bid  all  ocean- rovers  defiance — 
an  ocean  palace,  moving  over  the  face  of  the 
waters  whithersoever  its  ruler  listeth.  It  were 
a  worthy  source  of  pride  to  be  the  builder 
of  a  craft  like  unto  this. 

Is  it  Utopian  ?  What  would  the  Crystal 
Palace  and  its  contents  have  been,  if  pro¬ 
phesied  of  in  the  days  of  the  glass  excise  ? 
Winged  words  now  grow  more  rapidly  into 
facts  than  of  old. 

Into  the  machinery  question  we  have  not 
space  to  enter  further.  The  engines  of  Penn 
and  Maudslay  are  exquisitely  perfect  amongst 
the  power-generators ;  and  engines  of  every 


*  Since  writing  this,  we  have  heard  that  a  revolu¬ 
tion  is  likely  to  taka  place  in  Colt’s  revolvers,  by  the 
substitution  of  a  better  weapon — a  ri6e  with  twenty- 
four  charges,  that  may  be  fired  without  altering  the 
position  of  the  arms,  the  balls  being  miniature 
t>omb-sbells,  with  a  range  of  800  yards. 
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kind,  direct  and  indirect,  6xed  and  oscillating, 
reciprocating  and  rotary,  down  to  Mackin¬ 
tosh’s  India  rubber  steam  engine,  are  to  be 
found  there.  Governors  of  all  sorts  are  shown, 
and  not  the  least  remarkable  is  one  which  we 
can  best  describe  by  saying  that  if  the  planet 
Saturn  were  drunk,  and  his  ring  drunk  too 
— and  both  losing  balance  together — "  rolling 
rapidly” — it  would  give  a  lively  idea  of  it. 
Fallacies,  too,  are  plentiful,  from  atmospheric 
railways  on  a  rolling-mill  principle  to  reef¬ 
ing  paddle-wheels,  that  reef  when  they 
should  not.  There  are  envelope  stamping 
machines,  analogous  to  coining  presses,  from 
which  they  have  been  derived,  and  several 
revolving  pumps  for  marsh  draining  and 
other  purposes,  the  merit  of  which  is  that 
they  have  no  valves  to  get  out  of  order.  We 
have  seen  Mr.  Appold’s  throw  a  stream  of 
walnuts  as  easily  as  water,  and  it  will  pass 
sticks  through  it  as  easily  as  an  ostrich  does 
a  tenpenny  nail.  A  gentleman  with  a  suffi¬ 
cient  income  might,  with  this  pump,  and  an 
original  2,000  gallons  of  water,  maintain 
a  constant  cascade  of  1,500  gallons  per  min¬ 
ute,  up  to  a  height  of  28  feet  before  his 
drawing-room  windows,  only  requiring  a 
supply  equal  to  waste  by  evaporation.  Sugar 
mills  there  are  also,  some  of  large  size,  but 
not  too  large  for  negro  ingenuity  to  break 
down  when  wanting  a  holiday,  and  pursuing 
the  requisite  means  to  obtain  it.  A  bundle 
of  very  knotty  canes  selected  one  by  one, 
and  put  in  altogether,  when  the  overseer’s 
back  is  turned  will  try  the  "strength  and 
stress”  of  cast-iron,  and  if  it  breaks  down,  by 
a  process  like  the  insertion  of  a  young  oak- 
tree  between  the  rolls,  why  then  "  Golly 
massa  him  broke— gib  poor  nigger  him  holi¬ 
day  !” 

Fountains  there  are  of  many  kinds,  large 
and  small,  of  bronze,  stonework,  gutta  pereba, 
and  glass.  The  large  stonework,  fountain  in 
the  western  nave  would  be  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  by  far,  but  for  its  newness.  Were  the 
owners  to  place  plants  and  moss  on  its  pro¬ 
jecting  edges,  it  would  make  it  more  natural. 
The  gutta  percha  fountain  is  an  oddity.  It 
has  gutta  percha  trees  and  plants,  and  ferns 
and  palms,  and  rocks  and  mosses,  and  lilies 
and  animals ;  it  is  a  type  ofthe  universality  of 
utta  percha.  The  gloss  fountain,  which 
as  been  so  much  talked  of,  we  consider  a 
failure.  It  is  formal  in  design,  and  has  not 
even  brilliancy.  We  can  conceive  a  much 
more  beautiful  object  made  of  large  broken 
angular  fragments  of  glass,  showing  all  the 
parts.  If  this  fountain  were  broken  in  pieces, 
and  the  colored  and  other  chandeliers  in  the 
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galleries  added  to  it,  a  much  more  brilliant 
result  would  be  obtained.  The  beauty  of 
the  fountains  in  the  north  transept  is  much 
enhanced  by  the  rich  iron  gates,  and  the  col¬ 
lection  of  palms  and  plants  beneath  the  trees. 

The  large  Colebrook  Dale  casting,  the 
bronze  bower,  is  also  a  failure,  we  tbime.  It 
has  the  defect  of  most  iron  castings,  that 
all  parts  are  repetitions  of  one  part.  It  is 
unnatural.  Nature  never  gives  duplicates, 
and  such  work  as  this  were  better  let  alone 
till  original  patterns  can  be  multiplied,  or  till 
a  machine  shall  be  constructed  that  will  vary 

{latterns,  as  a  kaleidoscope  does  ;  not  regu- 
arly  as  a  kaleidoscope,  but  with  an  irregular 
looking  regularity,  after  nature’s  fashion. 

In  plate,  and  glass,  and  china,  the  most 
beautiful  forms  are  those  which  are  imitations 
of  dowers.  The  Parian  porcelain  is  an  ex¬ 
quisite  material,  and  our  artists  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  understand  its  capabilities,  llie 
porcelain  paintings,  too,  now  made  matters 
of  manufacture  by  the  general  trade,  are 
remarkable.  We  may  conceive  the  value  of 
these  things  if  we  imagine  the  ancient  Egyp¬ 
tians  to  have  understo^  this  art,  and  that  we 
could  now  dig  up  from  their  tombs  their  por¬ 
traits  and  statues  in  porcelain  and  parian.  We 
should  now  have  them  os  they  lived  and 
moved.  Oh,  that  old  Greece  had  possessed 
these  arts !  Had  Appelles  and  Praxiteles 
used  these  materials,  how  rich  the  world 
would  now  be,  with  all  the  knowledge  since 
gained  added  to  the  former.  Nay,  what  a 
difference  should  we  have  found  even  if 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  had  preserved 
them ! 

Of  the  diamonds  and  jewelry  we  scarce¬ 
ly  care  to  speak.  The  Times  irreverently 
calls  the  Koh-i-Noor  a  "  large  piece  of  car¬ 
bon  and  the  days  of  trinketry  are  evident¬ 
ly  on  the  decline,  though  crowds  flock  to 
stare  at  the  glittering  baubles  of  the  Queen 
of  Spain  and  others.  To  our  mind  a  chess¬ 
board  in  the  gallery,  in  cut  glass,  made  to 
imitate  brilliants  and  rubies,  is  far  more  mag¬ 
nificent  than  all  the  precious  stones  exhibited. 
For  the  pleasure  of  sight,  we  would  not 
change  a  drinking-glass  resembling  a  blue 
convolvulus  for  the  Koh-i-Noor  itself. 

Pleasure  carriages  are,  as  usual,  of  very 
perfect  finish,  and  usually  very  imperfect 
mechanism.  The  Americans  excel  the  Eng¬ 
lish  in  lightness,  but  not  in  durability.  Turf 
is  easier  to  run  on  than  macadam.  French, 
Belgians,  and  Prussians  have  scarcely  sent 
their  best:  if  they  have,  they  are  very  far 
behind-hand.  There  is  one  English  carriage, 
a  chariot  of  the  old  standard,  which,  for 
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form,  color,  and  finish,  may  match  the  world. 
Bat  the  days  of  two  horses  and  two  servants 
are  no  more.  People  value  tlieir  personal 
convenience  more  than  personal  display. 

Before  the  Exhibition  was  opened,  there 
were  people  who  deemed  that  the  days  of 
England,  in  manufacturing  art  were  num¬ 
bered.  We  have  repeatedly  endeavored  to 
test  this,  and  we  are  thoroughly  satisfied  that 
in  every  department  the  English  are  not 
only  not  inferior,  but  in  many  they  are  far 
superior.  The  reproach  was  laid  at  their  doors 
and  they  did  not  vociferate,  but  went  on 
silently  improving.  In  answer  to  this  it  is 
alleged  that  they  employ  foreign  workmen, 
and  pay  higher  for  the  best.  What  then  ? 
It  is  a  proof  that  the  fault  lay  with  the  pur¬ 
chasers,  who  did  not  ask  for  excellence  ear¬ 
lier.  The  Celt  is  the  artist,  and  they  send 
to  France  for  him, — as  they  will  send  to 
Ireland  so  soon  as  the  Irish  Celt  is  cultivated 
to  the  same  level. 

In  high  art,  too,  it  is  probable  that  the 
fault  of  non-production,  so  far  as  it  goes,  lies 
with  the  high  art  purchasers.  Who  shall 
say  how  much  of  the  sculptured  marble  of 
Greece  we  owe  to  Pericles  ?  Or  how  diffi¬ 
cult  it  is  to  lose  a  taste  which  has  once  been 
kindled  ?  Over  one  of  the  recesses  in  the 
eastern  nave  we  read  the  name  of  Austria, 
Lest  you  should  doubt  it,  reader,  lo !  there, 
at  the  entrance  stands  the  bronzed  likeness 
of  Radetsky,  jtuler  over  a  gallery  of  beauty. 
You  enter,  and  amid  marble  forms  of  choice 
chisels  you  read  the  names  of  modem  Ital¬ 
ian  sculptors.  We  see  the  magnificent  head 
of  the  poet  Monti,  seeming  Tike  the  twin 
brother  of  Gothe,  looking  down  upon  them. 
And  still  at  the  door  stands  Radetsky,  per¬ 
chance  the  widow-maker  of  the  veiled  mo¬ 
ther,  whose  children  are  perishing  around 
her.  Radetsky,  who  grimly  smiles  while 
counting  over  the  Italian  names,  and  says, 
“  All  this  is  Austria,  for  I  woo  it  in  battle.” 

**  So  the  wild  Indian,  when  he  spies 
A  man  that’s  handsome,  strong,  and  wise, 
Thinks,  if  he  kills  him,  to  inherit 
His  wit,  his  beauty,  and  his  spirit” 

A  friend,  a  physiognomist,  after  contemplat¬ 
ing  the  bronze  tor  some  time,  exclaimed, 
“  How  like  Corder !” 

In  looking  down  the  nave,  the  object  that 
most  strikes  our  attention  is  “  The  Amazon.” 
There  is  magnificent  physical  power  and  de¬ 
termined  will.  The  lion  has  slain  her  horse, 
but  is  death-doomed.  Her  bent  brow  and 
kindling  eye  proclaim,  “  I  am  a  stronger  ear- 
age  than  thou.”  It  is  not  mental  strength. 
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but  physical  power  and  passionate  will. 
Faults  there  are  enough,  but  it  is  grand 
wild  nature,  and  we  feel  that  it  is  the  em- 
bodyraent  of  Tennyson’s  image. 

“  I  will  seek  some  savage  woman,  she  shall  rear 
my  dusky  race. 

Iron-jointed,  supple-sinewed,  they  shall  ride  and 
they  shall  run ; 

Catch  the  wild  goat  by  the  hair,  hurl  their  lances 
in  the  sun.” 

We  would  seek  other  qualities  in  wife  of  ours, 
and  we  think, 

“  Mated  with  a  squalid  savage,  what  to  me  were 
sun  or  clime — 

I,  the  heir  of  all  the  ages  in  the  foremost  files 
of  time.” 

Further  down  the  nave,  “down  east,” 
there  is  another  statue,  by  Hiram  Powers, 
“  The  Greek  Slave,”  placed  in  the  waste 
lands  of  the  ever-grasping  men,  who  here,  as 
there,  complain  they  are  crowded,  and  call 
out  for  more  territory — here  as  there,  with 
“  Colt’s  revolvers”  protecting  the  boundary 
of  civilized  beauty.  A  beautiful  work  of  art 
of  which  the  Union  boasts  i\s  the  product 
of  one  of  her  citizens.  I  bring  forth  but 
one,  said  the  lioness,  but  it  is  a  lion.  Yet  is 
it  American  really  ?  “  Though  born  in  a 

stable,  a  man  ain’t  a  horse.”  Hiram  Powers 
was  bom  in  Cincinnati,  but  a  taste  for  Greek 
art  is  not  Anglo-Saxon.  We  think  some 
Celt  from  Ireland  gave  him  birth. 

Westward,  again,  we  turn  across  the  tran¬ 
sept  to  the  western  nave,  and  stop  before 
Lough’s  “  Mourners.”  More  beautiful  to  us 
is  that  pining  horse,  than  the  terror  stricken 
steed  of  the  Amazon.  More  moving  to  us  is 
the  sorrow  of  that  stricken  lady,  sharing  her 
grief  with  the  dumb  follower  of  her  lord, 
than  is  that  Greek  Slave  in  all  her  beauty. 
Poetry,  imagination,  and  suggestiveness  of 
devotion  and  truth  are  there,  in  which  the 
others  are  lacking.  The  broken  war-axe  tells 
the  tale  of  the  true  knight  who  has  done  his 
devoir ;  and  the  mute  look  of  the  steed,  and 
the  speechless  grief  of  the  lady,  bespeak  the 
true  heart  that  won  the  love  of  all  around 
him. 

Shall  we  dwell  upon  anything  else  ?  the 
oddities  that  people  have  imagined.  Rey¬ 
nard  the  Fox,  Gbthe’s  satire  written  in  stuffed 
beasts,  or  Gulliver  in  a  dress  suit  of  the  last 
century^  manacled  by  the  Lilliuptians,  like 
to  himself  in  everything  but  size,  putting  us 
in  mind  that,  after  all,  size  is  only  a  question 
oi^t^Qnce‘!  Or  shall  we  wonder  over  the 
French  Count  who  has  contrived  a  hollow 
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skeleton  figure  of  brass  and  steel,  modelled 
on  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  and  capable  of 
being  wound  up  to  a  giant  or  a  clwarf,  to 
measure  soldiers’  clothes  by  ?  Or  shall  we 
cast  our  eyes  upwards  at  the  flying  machines, 
or  the  funny  screw  machine,  like  a  distorted 
aerial  seal,  devised  to  screw  bis  way  to  wind¬ 
ward,  a  sort  of  convoluted  porpoise  ? 

Our  work  is  over,  but  we  would  fain  call 

f>ublic  attention  to  the  fact,  that  one  main 
eature  in  the  centre  of  the  transept  is  the 
trees.  They  have  been  ill-used  from  first  to 
last.  The  engineers  loved  them  not,  for  they 
were  in  their  way.  They  were  forced  on 
them  by  Colonel  Sibthorpe,  and  were  kick¬ 
ed  about  like  his  children.  They  were  hack¬ 
ed,  and  hewn,  and  ill-used.  They  have 
never  been  washed  or  manured  at  the  roots, 
even  those  in  the  transept ;  and  as  for  those 
in  the  courts,  even  in  the  open  air  they  have 
little  chance,  and  the  others  are  stifled. 
Those  in  the  transept  get  dew  from  the 
fountains,  but  some  of  the  others  arc  doom¬ 
ed  to  die,  unless  they  be  saved  in  time. 
Trees  under  glass  are  a  new  feature  of  beau¬ 
ty.  Let  us  not  lose  ,  them  now  we  have  got 
them.  It  will  be  a  hard  thing  to  grow  new 
ones. 

The  Great  Globe  of  Mr.  Wild  is  so  clearly 
an  integral  part  of  an  Exhibition  that  collects 
things  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  that  we 
regret  its  absence,  and  the  more  especially 
as  it  takes  away  a  portion  of  a  lung  from 
London.  Years  back,  Jeremy  Bentbam 
would  have  endowed  a  school  on  the  site  of 
Leicester  Square,  but  the  authorities  of  those 
days  refused  permission.  It  is  now  a  prac¬ 
tical  school.  A  most  valuable  idea  is  wor¬ 
thily  embodied. 


Amid  all  the  wonder  and  delight  expressed 
by  all  classes  of  people,  at  the  great  result, 
let  us  not  forget  that  a  large  mass  of  this 
wealth  is  on  view  only  under  custom-house 
sufferance ;  that  we  have  not  yet  free  trade. 
If  the  temporary  removal  'of  custom-house 
obstacles  has  produced  this  result,  what 
would  come  of  their  final  removal  ?  We  wish 
Sir  Robert  alive  again  to  solve  the  question. 
Unmatched  is  England  thus  far ;  and  France, 
with  all  her  ambition  for  glory,  must  veil  her 
face  in  this  tournament  of  the  nations.  No 
meeting  of  the  world  can  take  place  on  her 
soil  till  she  shall  abolish  the  system  of  fiscal 
suicide  that  bids  the  stranger  eschew  her. 
Free  trade  has  made  our  manufacturing  ar¬ 
tists  excel  in  metal,  and  glass,  and  porce¬ 
lain.  Take  away  the  painting  from  the  Se¬ 
vres  porcelain  wrought  in  government  work¬ 
shops,  and  who  would  care  to  look  at  it? 
The  forms  are  cramped  to  Chinese  patterns. 
Give  free  trade  and  scope,  and  France  would 
soon  outgrow  this.  And  let  also  the  craving 
ambition  of  America  take  note,  that  if  it 
could  buy  this  Exhibition  as  it  stands,  it  would 
scarcely  draw  a  single  European  to  the  cus¬ 
toms-ridden  land  ”  that  bc^ts  of  throwing 
off  the  English  yoke,  and  yet  keeps  on 
its  shoulders  the  English  burden  that  Eng¬ 
land  is  outgrowing.  Let  America  throw 
aside  her  green  statesmanship,  as  she  threw 
the  green  tea  into  Boston  waters;  let  her 
proclaim  free  trade  with  the  world,  and  she 
ma^  yet,  ere  the  century  lapses,  call  the 
nations  of  the  world  to  one  vast  republican 
gathering  in  her  then  metropolis,  that  shall 
cast  into  the  shade  the  old  men’s  memories 
of  the  incipient  worldly  glory  of  1851. 


Steam  Shippiko  of  the  Usited  Ki.vo- 
Dou. — From  a  return  just  published  of  the 
steam  vessels  registered  on  the  Ist  January, 
1851,  from  the  various  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  we  learn  that  there  are  of  vessels 
under  100  tons,  569;  100  and  under  300 
tons,  362 ;  300  and  under  500  tons,  112; 
500  and  under  1000  tons.  101  ;  above  1000 
and  under  2000  tons,  33  ;  above  2000  tons, 
4.  Of  the  above  fleet,  898  belonged  to  Eng¬ 


lish  ports  ;  169  to  Scotch  ports,  and  114  to 
ports  of  Ireland.  London  owns  333,  Bristol 
31,  Hull  34,  Liverpool  92,  Newcastle  138, 
Shields  50,  Southampton  24,  Stockton  20, 
Sunderland  32,  Aberdeen  16,  Dundee  10, 
Glasgow  88,  Leith  23,  Belfast  10,  Cork  20, 
Dublin  44,  and  Waterford  20.  Of  the 
above,  169  boats  are  built  of  iron  and  30  are 
worked  by  means  of  screw  propellers. 
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OuB  “  good  intentions”  for  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade  by  main  force  led  to  results 
that  have  been  already  illustrated  in  this 
journal.  Madagascar  furnishes  a  picture  of 
another  kind,  displaying  the  result  of  good 
intentions  which  have  sought  to  reach  their 
end  by  a  sly  piece  of  policy  or  statecraft. 
The  whole  story  of  this  island  has  a  sugges¬ 
tive  character.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name 
any  remote  comer  of  the  world  whose  affairs 
have  been  touched  by  European  governments, 
that  is  not  defaced  with  dirty  nnger  marks. 
We  sincerely  believe  that  the  servants  of 
European  countries  of  the  better  class  are  in 
our.  own  day  habitually  clean ;  but  that  in 
handling  foreign  curiosities  they  are  clumsy, 
and  do  (accidentally)  a  wonderful  amount  of 
mischief,  is  beyond  dispute.  At  present  and 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  we  do  not 
know  that  Madagascar  is,  or  has  been,  han¬ 
dled  by  the  French  or  English  Governments, 
and  certainly  we  hope  it  has  not.  Our  tale 
is  of  blunders  that  are  past,  and  the  most  re¬ 
cent  portion  of  this  history  is  but  a  detail  of 
their  consequences. 

Madagascar  is  an  island  larger  than  Great 
Britain ;  being  about  nine  hundred  miles  in 
length,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
broad,  at  its  broadest  part.  Being  in  similar 
relation  to  the  Elastern  coast  of  Africa — from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Mozambique 
Channel — that  this  island  is  to  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  geographers  who  like  to  enliven 
their  works  by  figures  of  speech,  call  it  the 
African  Great  Britain.  So  we  may  conclude 
that  if  this  country  were  Africanized,  men, 
instead  of  discoursing  on  the  wonderful  im¬ 
portance  of  so  small  a  place,  would  be  won¬ 
dering  how  with  so  large  an  island  we  could 
be  so  thoroughly  obscure.  The  fact  is,  that 
Madagascar  has  nothing  in  common  with 
Great  Britain,  and  is  not  even  African.  It  is 
Malay.  No  doubt  it  is  a  long  way  distant 
from  Sumatra,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Borneo, 
Ac. ;  but  to  these  it  properly  belongs,  for  in 
all  these  the  Malay  races  dominate.  The 
African  tribes  in  Madagascar  are  related  to 
the  Kaffirs,  partly  Asiatic,  and  not  fairly  ne¬ 
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gro.  For  a  moment  it  may  seem  strange 
that  an  island  close  under  the  wing  of  Africa 
should  be  detached  from  that  continent,  and 
classed  with  countries  separated  from  it  by 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  It 
will  be  remembered,  however,  that  an  island 
depends  for  its  population  upon  winds  and 
currents,  and  in  the  course  of  nature  these 
would  bring  Malays  to  Madagascar.  Tliere, 
then,  a  branch  of  the  Malay  family  has  long 
been  settled  under  the  name  of  Ovahs.  They 
chiefly  occupy  the  eastern  side  and  the  inte¬ 
rior,  while  on  the  west  coasts  are  the  strong¬ 
holds  of  the  Sakalane,  or  blacker  natives. 
Since  nearly  the  whole  of  Madagascar  lies 
within  the  southern  tropic,  we  shall  not  err 
in  giving  the  island  credit  for  a  luxuriant 
jungle,  to  which  we  may  add  swamps  and  a 
very  African  reputation  for  a  pestilential  at¬ 
mosphere.  Except  a  bit  outside  the  tro¬ 
pic,  and  a  strip  of  north-east  coast,  with 
some  of  the  high  cleared  land  in  the  interior, 
including  that  immediately  round  the  capital, 
Tananariva,  the  whole  island  is  said  to  be 
dangerous  to  untried  European  constitutions. 
Rice  is  the  staple  diet  of  the  Malay  popula¬ 
tion. 

Of  course,  until  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
had  been  doubled,  Madagascar  would  not  lie 
much  in  the  track  of  Europeans.  Arab  and 
Indian  traders  visited  the  place,  and  Europe 
heard  of  it  through  Marco  Polo.  That  was 
all.  When  the  cape  was  doubled  by  the  Por¬ 
tuguese,  the  ships  of  Portugal  soon  touched 
at  Madagascar,  and  there  was  a  settlement 
established  on  the  island.  We  have  analogies 
to  guide  us  in  imagining  how  Portuguese 
settlers  would  act  towards  the  natives,  who 
eventually  rose  against  them,  and  swept  them 
oft' with  a  general  massacre.  As  at  the  Cape, 
so  at  Madagascar,  the  Dutch  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  followed  the  Portuguese.  The  Dutch 
ships  had  a  rendezvous  at  Madagascar,  but 
no  settlement  was  founded.  Among  the 
last  acts  of  Richelieu  for  the  extension  of 
French  commercial  power,  was  a  patent 
granted  to  the  “French  East  India  Com¬ 
pany,”  which  proceeded,  in  1642,  through 
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Governor  Pronis,  to  take  possession  of  Mada¬ 
gascar  in  the  king’s  name,  and  to  form  an 
establishment  on  a  suitable  spot,  capable  of 
being  fortihed,  <kc.  It  was  then  that  the 
French  took  possession  of  Antongil  Bay,  and 
the  snuill  adjacent  island  of  St.  Mary’s ; 
which  island  to  this  day  is  occupied  by 
France.  It  lies  off  the  eastern  coast.  On 
the  same  side  of  Madagascar,  but  at  a  disbint 
point,  a  spot  was  occupied  on  the  main-land, 
called  Lucia  or  Monghasia,  which  was  to  be 
the  chief  station  for  trade.  Near  this  place, 
therefore,  the  French  built  their  fort — Fort 
Dauphin.  These  positions  were  not  forcibly 
taken,  but  bought  of  the  petty  chieftains  on 
the  coast.  A  great  number  of  natives  having 
enlisted  themselves  in  the  service  of  the 
colony.  Governor  Pronis  rewarded  their  good 
faith  by  selling  them  as  slaves  to  the  Dutch 
governor  of  the  Mauritius,  Van  der  Meister. 
Van  der  Meister  was  no  gainer,  for  the  Mala¬ 
gasy  were  so  closely  packed  that  the  greater 
part  of  them  died  on  their  passage,  and  the 
rest,  on  arriving  at  the  Mauritius,  fled  into 
the  woods,  where  they  became  wild  men, 
very  hard  to  capture.  After  this  the  natives 
of  Madagascar  fled  inland  whenever  a  ship 
cast  anchor.  This  was  commerce. 

Governor  Pronis  passed  away,  and  Gover¬ 
nor  Flacourt  ruled  in  his  stead  ;  who  sought 
to  extend  commerce,  or  dominion,  by  fire  and 
sword.  After  him  other  governors  outraged 
the  natives.  In  1667  the  French  East  India 
Company  appointed  the  Marquis  de  Monde- 
vergue  the  command  of  all  their  settle¬ 
ments  beyond  the  equator,  and  named  Mada¬ 
gascar  as  his  seat  of  government.  He  arrived 
with  a  fleet  of  ten  vessels  at  Fort  Dauphin, 
and  there  caused  himself  to  be  acknowledged 
admiral  and  governor  of  the  French  territo¬ 
ries  in  the  East.  The  Marquis  de  Monde- 
vergue  took  pains  to  reconcile  the  natives, 
and  found  them  altogether  sensible  to  kind¬ 
ness.  A  powerful  chief,  Dion  Monango,  who 
had  plagued  the  colonists,  swore  faith  and 
obedience  to  the  new  governor.  In  1670  the 
French  East  India  Company  transferred  the 
sovereignity  of  Madagascar  to  the  King  of 
France.  The  Marquis  was  superseded  by  a 
new  “  admiral  and  general,  with  the  authority 
of  viceroy,”  Governor  la  Haye,  who  ordered 
all  chieftains  to  submit  to  France,  or  fight. 
They  fought,  and  swept  the  French  away. 

In  the  same  year  that  Governer  Pronis 
arrived  at  Madagascar,  Flacourt,  his  succes¬ 
sor,  who  wrote  a  history  of  the  island,  says 
that  the  English  had  a  military  settlement  at 
St.  Augustine’s  Bay,  consisting  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  men ;  of  which  number  fifty  perished 


by  fever  in  two  years.  This  settlement  is  not 
mentioned  in  an  English  account  of  Mada¬ 
gascar,  published  in  1644,  where  it  is,  how¬ 
ever,  stated  that  the  English  Government  bad 
looked  with  longing  eyes  ^on  the  place: 

“  Prince  Rupert  going  into  France  and  Ger¬ 
many  about  bis  weighty  affairs,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  it  WHS  thought  fit  and  concluded  upon, 
that  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  earl- marshal  of 
England,  should  go  governor  for  Madagascar, 
it  being  the  most  famous  place  in  the  world 
for  a  magazine.  This  noble  earl  hath  written 
a  book  to  that  purpose,  and  allowed  weekly 
means  of  subsistence  to  divers  seamen,  who 
have  good  judgment  and  experience  all  over 
the  Oriental  seas,  and  at  Madagascar.  This 
honorable  carl  was  in  such  resolution  and 
readiness,  that  there  were  printed  bills  put 
up  on  the  pillars  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  city,  that  abundantly 
showed  his  forwardness  in  promoting  a  plan¬ 
tation  in  Madagascar ;  but  a  new  parliament 
being  called,  it  put  a  stop  to  the  design  of 
Madagascar.” 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  French  in  the 
time  of  Governor  la  Haye,  Madagascar  was 
for  some  time  free  from  European  occupation, 
being  only  tisited  by  trading-ships.  It  was 
honored  also  as  a  favorite  resort  of  pirates. 
In  1746  the  French  re-occupied  their  settle¬ 
ment  upon  St.  Mary’s  Island,  where  the  set¬ 
tlers  were  destroyed  by  coast  fever.  The 
place  was  re- peopled  from  Mauritius,  and  this 
time  the  settlers  were  killed  by  the  natives. 
A  second  colony  from  Mauritius  soon  after¬ 
wards  made  gixKl  its  footing.  In  1774,  Count 
Benyowsky  landed  in  the  Bay  of  Antongil, 
opposite  St.  Mary’s,  convened  and  conciliated 
chiefs,  made  roads,  erected  public  buildings, 
a  fort,  and  a  sanitarium.  Two  years  after¬ 
wards,  be  quitted  the  French  settlement  to 
operate  upon  his  own  account ;  and  ten  years 
aher  that  was  consequently  killed  by  soldiers 
from  Mauritius.  Soon  after  the  departure 
of  Benyowsky,  the  Revolution  in  France  left 
no  leisure  for  much  care  concerning  Mada¬ 
gascar;  but,  in  1792,  the  National  Assembly 
sent  M.  Lescallier  on  a  mission  to  ascertfun 
the  feeling  of  the  Malagasy  towards  Europe¬ 
ans.  He  reported  that  "Europeans  have 
hardly  ever  visited  this  island  but  to  ill-treat 
the  natives,  and  to  exact  forced  services  from 
them  ;  to  excite  and  foment  quarrels  among 
them,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the 
slaves  that  are  taken  cn  both  sides  in  the 
consequent  wars  :  in  a  word,  they  have  left 
no  other  marks  of  having  been  there  but  the 
effects  of  their  cupidity.” 

In  1607  the  settlement  called  Foule-Pointe 
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was  established  on  the  coast  by  Frenchmen, 
from  Mauritius,  who  became  victims  to  the 
coast  fever.  Mauritius  and  Bourbon  are  two 
little  islands  lying  east  of  the  great  island 
Madagascar  ;  and  to  these  islands  Madagas¬ 
car  supplies  beef,  draught  cattle,  and  other 
necessaries,  for  which  they  trade  chiefly  with 
the  Madagascar  port  of  Tamatave.  By  the 
capitulation  of  1810,  Bourbon  and  Mauritius, 
with  their  dependencies,  were  ceded,  by  con¬ 
quest,  to  the  English,  by  whom  the  island  of 
Bourbon  was  returned,  as  a  gift,  to  Louis  the 
Eighteenth.  The  governor  and  merchants  of 
Bourbon,  fearing  that  Mauritius  might  then 
claim  a  monopoly  of  the  supplies  from  Mada¬ 
gascar,  prompted  an  arrangement  by  which 
the  French  agents  (whom  our  men-of-war 
bad  ordered  to  quit  Tamatave  and  the  other 
ports)  were  suffered  to  return.  The  soldiers 
sent  by  Sir  Robert  Farquhar,  as  governor  of 
Mauritius,  to  garrison  the  vacated  French 
forts,  were  thinned  by  fever ;  and  the  survi¬ 
vors  having  been  recalled,  a  British  agent 
only  was  appointed  to  reside  in  Madagascar. 
In  1815,  an  English  settlement  was  founded 
at  Fort  Loquez;  but  the  British  agent  and 
the  settlers  were  massacred  in  consequence 
of  “  a  stupid  misunderstanding”  on  the  part 
of  one  blockhead  chief,  whom  the  natives  put 
afterwards  to  death  for  his  stupidity.  The 
settlement  was  re-established  in  1816,  under 
the  management  of  Captain  Le  Sagez.  Eng¬ 
land  claimed  more  territory,  as  an  indemni¬ 
fication  for  her  subjects’  lives ;  and  about 
one  hundred  square  miles  were  ceded  by  the 
natives — as  much  as  the  eye  could  see  from 
a  high  mountain.  This  ceded  territory  lay 
between  Cape  East  and  the  extreme  north 
point  of  Madagascar,  comprehending  the 
peninsula  and  Bay  of  Diego  Famen.  A  treaty 
was  made  in  the  next  year  with  Radama,  an 
Ovah  chiefuun,  for  the  comprehension  of 
which  it  is  necessary  that  we  now  discuss 
some  native  Malagasy  politics. 

In  addition  to  the  war  of  race  between  the  I 
Malay  and  Sakalave  natives,  politics  in  Mada¬ 
gascar  have  of  course  been  diversified  by 
contests  among  all  the  petty  tribes  into  which 
each  race  is  divided.  The  Saklaave  folks  an; 
brave  and  bold ;  and  on  the  ground  to  which 
they  have  retired  they  are  a  fair  match  for 
the  Ovahs.  The  Ovahs  hold  the  west  coast 
and  the  centre  of  the  country.  They  peopled 
Madagascar,  doubtless,  long  before  Moham¬ 
med’s  birth,  and  are  not  Mussulmen.  They 
worship  wooden  idols,  very  badly  carved, 
with  such  names  as  Rahilimalaza  (the  little- 
but-good),  Ramahavaly,  and  so  on.  These 
idols  have  to  be  consulted  in  their  fads.  The 


*'  fady”  that  profanes  one  idol  is  a  pig,  for 
example,  and  another  idol  is  shock^  at  a 
snail.  Ovahs  think  that  the  earth  is  like  a 
dish,  the  sky  a  cover  to  it,  and  suppose  that 
the  people  living  on  the  confines  of  the  world 
can  literally  climb  the  skies.  They  would 
all  honor  Zadkiel ;  and  it  would  be  his  busi¬ 
ness,  as  an  astrologer,  to  tell  them,  as  he 
tells  us,  the  unlucky  days  and  hours.  All 
children  then  born  are  immediately  destroy¬ 
ed  ;  also  all  children  with  whose  stars  the 
astrologer  is  badly  satisfied, — the  destroyer 
being  in  each  case  the  father  or  the  nearest 
relative.  They  try  offenders  in  the  open  air, 
with  all  the  people  for  a  jury,  and  immediate 

fiunishment  of  those  found  guilty  by  the  pub¬ 
ic  voice ;  or  they  try  by  the  Tangena  (palm 
tree)  ordeal,  which  reminds  us  of  our  own 
middle  ages.  The  suspected  person  sub¬ 
jected  to  this  ordeal  first  eats  as  much  rice  as 
he  pleases;  secondly,  he  swallows  three  pills 
of  the  skin  of  a  chicken ;  thirdly,  he  takes  a 
dose  of  poison,  namely,  the  kernel  of  the 
Tangena  fruit,  mixed  up  with  juice  from  the 
banana  tree.  He  is  then  provisionally  cursed, 
while  he  drinks  enough  warm  water  to  pro¬ 
duce  active  vomiting.  If  the  three  pills 
return,  the  man  is  innocent  and  may  go  free ; 
that  is,  if  he  escape  the  action  of  the  poison ; 
most  likely  he  will.  But  if  a  bit  of  chicken 
skin  remain  behind,  he  is  found  guilty,  and 
strangled. 

A  Tittle  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  an 
Ovah  chief,  Adrianampoinimerina,  whom  we 
must  call,  for  shortness,  What’s-his-name, 
sul)dued  his  neighbors,  and  residing  in  the 
central  province  of  Ankova,  in  its  central 
town,  Tananariva,  which  we  now  denominate 
the  capital  of  Madagascar,  was  paramount  in 
any  place  within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  from 
his  own  dwelling.  What  ’s-his-name  would 
have  been  glad  to  subjugate  the  whole  of 
Madagascar ;  but  there  were  some  tribes  to 
which  he  himself  was  tributary,  and  many 
altogether  independent,  when,  in  the  year 
1810,  Adri-etcetera  died.  His  son,  Radama, 
ruled  in  his  stead.  Radama  was  then  about 
twenty  years  of  age.  Now  the  slave  trade 
had  been  at  all  times  active  in  the  Mozam¬ 
bique  Channel ;  and  a  constant  commerce  in 
captive  prisoners  had  been  driven  for  the 
pleasure  of  Euro{>eans  by  the  Malagasy  chiefs. 
The  governor  of  Mauritius,  Sir  Robert  Far¬ 
quhar,  was  actuated  by  that  benevolent  desire 
for  the  extinction  of  slavery  which  we  may 
now  claim  as  natural  to  Englbhmen.  Sir 
Robert  looked  about  him  on  his  own  beat, 
and  he  saw  young  Radama.  There,  he 
reasoned,  is  Radama,  son  of  a  powerful  chief. 
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ambitious,  vain.  There’s  Radama,  squab¬ 
bling  among  the  rest  in  their  aflfrujs  of  naked 
men,  who  have  no  proper  notion  of  a  battle. 
What  if  I  make  this  chief  the  instrument  for 

f^ood  ;  flatter  him  with  an  ambassador,  make 
lim  an  ally,  establish  influence  over  his  mind  ? 
It  will  be  easy,  by  teaching  him  to  turn  bis 
wild  men  into  soldiers,  and  supplying  a  few 
army  stores,  to  make  him  strong  enough  to 
master  the  whole  island ;  when  we  shall  act 
through  him,  abolish  slavery,  let  in  the  mis¬ 
sionaries,  and  civilize  Madagascar.  So  Sir 
Robert  thought,  and  so  he  acted.  He  sent 
an  emissary  to  Tananariva,  who  plied  Radama 
with  promises  of  liberal  supplies,  presents  for 
himself,  fire-arms  and  equipment  for  his  sol¬ 
diers,  and  so  forth,  until,  by  promising  and 
flattering,  he  brought  the  young  king’s  mind 
to  the  right  point ;  that  is  to  say,  to  me  point 
of  the  treaty  of  1817,  at  which  our  European 
history  broke  off  just  now. 

Radama,  by  this  treaty,  agreed  to  suppress 
the  slave  trade  throughout  all  his  dominions  ; 
and  it  was  the  business  of  the  English  poli¬ 
ticians  thereafter  to  contrive  that  bis  domin¬ 
ions  should  include  all  Madagascar.  Further¬ 
more,  Radama  agreed  to  admit  missionaries 
into  bis  dominions ;  and  Sir  Robert  under¬ 
took  to  send  to  England  a  certain  number  of 
the  subjects  of  King  Radama,  appointed  by 
that  monarch  for  the  purpose,  who  should 
there  learn  trades  and  useful  matters.  This 
was  done  ;  and  on  the  return  of  these,  native 
workmen  accompanied  them  to  develop  the 
resources  of  the  island.  Of  course  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Government  could  not  compromise  itself 
by  being  seen  to  move  in  such  a  matter  ;  but 
arms  and  army  stores  were  furnished  to  our 
new  ally  ;  and  Serjeant  Brady  was  sent  off 
to  drill  the  natives.  Serjeant  Brady’s  ser¬ 
vices  were  so  highly  appreciated,  that  his 
most  gracious  Majesty  King  Radama  lost  no 
time  in  making  him  a  general.  Of  course, 
the  staff  put  into  the  hands  of  this  barbarian 
chief  enabled  him  to  scale  the  heights  of  his 
ambition,  and  become  really  king  of  Mada¬ 
gascar.  The  English  agent,  Mr.  Hastie,  who 
had  previously  resided  at  the  port  of  Tama- 
tave,  was  ordered  to  reside  in  the  capital, 
propitiate  the  king,  and  guide  him  with  hu¬ 
mane  and  fitting  counsel. 

During  the  temporary  absence  of  the 
Governor  in  England,  his  substitute  at  the 
Mauritius,  who  perhaps  had  a  corrupt  taste 
for  plain  sailing,  put  his  finger  in  the  web 
that  had  been  woven,  and  left  a  bole  which 
caused  Sir  Robert  trouble  upon  bis  return. 
Radama  felt  sore,  but  soft  soap  healed  his 
wounds,  and  all  again  went  smoothly.  Ex¬ 


portation  of  slaves  was  forbidden,  to  please 
the  English  ;  they  had  not  succeeded  in  per¬ 
suading  Radama  that  it  was  wrong.  The 
missionaries  came,  and  the  king,  acting  under 
the  influence  of  bis  well-meaning  advisers, 
commanded  that  not  less  than  five  thousand 
children  should  be  furnished  to  attend  their 
schools.  Radama  died  a  heathen  ;  he  never 
saw  the  wrong  of  slavery  ;  but  in  support¬ 
ing  the  missionaries  firmly,  and  issuing  edicts 
against  slavery,  be  paid  honestly  the  price 
demanded  by  the  English  for  the  power  they 
bad  put  into  bis  hands.  Alas,  that  Radama 
was  not  immortal ! 

Radama  died  in  1828,  and  one  of  bis  wives, 
Ranavalona,  an  unscrupulous  and  energetic 
woman,  starting  at  once,  was  first  in  at  the 
race  for  power.  “The  idols  named  Ranava¬ 
lona  as  successor  to  Radama.”  That  lady 
had  formed  her  party  with  much  cleverness, 
and  when  a  public  “kalMry”  was  called  to  de¬ 
clare  the  new  queen  to  the  nation,  four  persons 
who  protested  their  knowledge  that  Radama 
had  himself  named  a  different  successor,  were 
immediately  speared.  Adopting  a  practice 
common  in  European  history  dunng  the  dark 
part  of  the  middle  ages,  the  queen  proceed¬ 
ed  to  sweep  out  of  her  way  all  inconvenient 
members  of  her  late  husband’s  family.  This 
done,  she  ascertained  what  chiefs  objected  to 
a  female  government,  or  otherwise  were  un¬ 
sound  in  their  faith  ;  these  she  caused  to  be 
speared.  The  British  agent  still  remained  at 
Tananariva ;  but  eighteen  months  after  her 
accession,  her  Majesty  bade  him  be  off  at  an 
hour’s  notice.  The  missionaries  were  not  yet 
dismissed.  It  was  not  until  after  twelve 
years  of  labor  that  they  were  enabled  to 
erect  two  churches,  and  to  baptize  the  first 
converts ;  but  their  secular  instruction  had 
been  in  request.  All  the  fruit  of  European 
knowledge,  ail  the  produce  of  skilled  labor, 
had  been  claimed  by  Radama  in  feudal 
fashion,  ns  his  right.  Charlemagne  com¬ 
manded  his  judges  to  provide  for  each  of  bis 
castles  “  workmen  in  iron,  gold,  and  silver ; 
stone-cutters,  turners,  carpenters,  armorers, 
engravers,  washers  ;  brewers  skilled  in  mak¬ 
ing  mead,  cider,  and  perry,  and  all  other 
liquors  fit  to  be  drunk  ;  bakers,  who  likewise 
have  the  art  of  preparing  millet  for  our  use  ; 
netmakers,  able  to  make  ever}  thing  appertain¬ 
ing  to  the  chase and  all  other  tradesmen, 
whom  it  would  be  too  long  to  enumerate. 
The  Malagasy  Charlemagne  required  no  less, 
and  the  poor  natives  learned  their  trades  to 
gratify  the  pride  and  power  of  their  master, 
whom  they  served  in  them  as  skilled  serfs, 
without  receiving  pay.  During  the  reign  of 
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Radama,  Mr.  Le  Gros,  his  Majesty's  archi-  i 
tect,  had  his  house  burned  by  two  carpen¬ 
ters,  who  accused  him  as  the  cause  of  their 
misfortunes.  The  offenders  were  burnt  alive, 
as  an  example  to  those  of  their  companions 
who  were  annoyed  at  being  doomed  to  des¬ 
titution  because  they  had  been  taught  to  be 
more  skillful  than  their  fellows.  They  must 
be  quiet,  exercise  their  skill  all  day  for  the 
sovereign,  and  live  as  they  can,  starve,  beg, 
or  steal. 

Queen  Ranavalona  altered  all  that.  In 
1836  she  absolutely  forbade  her  subjects, 
upon  pain  of  death,  to  exercise  skilled  work 
for  any  but  herself  or  her  attendants.  The 
girls,  who  were  taught  sewing  in  the  schools, 
were  drafted  oflF  into  the  “  palace”  to  sew  for 
“  the  court.”  The  boys  were  drafted  off  into 
the  armies,  till  at  last  the  natives  only  sent 
to  school  the  children  of  their  slaves,  to  make 
up  the  required  number.  Reading  and  wri¬ 
ting  Ranavalona,allowed  only  to  be  practised 
by  those  who  received  special  permission  from 
herself ;  slaves  practising  such  arts  would  be 
“  reduced  to  ashes.”  At  length  the  time  of 
the  missionaries  was  expired  ;  for  the  Queen 
called  a  solemn  “  kabary,”  at  which  she  de¬ 
clared  that  she  knew  nothing  of  Christianity 
— and  did  not  wish  ;  it  was  Kahilimalaza  and 
Ramahavaly  who  had  seated  her  upon  the 
throne.  Christian  worship  was  proclaimed 
treason,  with  a  penalty  of  death.  The  schools 
were  shut  up,  books  were  collected,  sent  back 
to  the  mis-sionaries,  who  were  at  the  same 
time  warned  that  any  Malagasy  who  pos¬ 
sessed  a  printed  book  would  incur  punish¬ 
ment  of  death.  When  finally  the  misidona- 
rics  took  their  leave,  the  Queen  claimed  their 
local  property  as  her  own. 

The  natives  accused  Europeans  ns  the 
cause  of  their  distress,  and  Queen  Ranava¬ 
lona,  when  the  missionaries  went  away,  im¬ 
posed  a  capitation  tax  upon  her  subjects,  un¬ 
der  a  pretence  that  it  was  to  pay  the  white 
people,  in  order  by  one  stroke  of  policy  to 
raise  for  herself  money,  and  to  strike  a  side- 
blow  at  the  Europeans.  She  also  liberally 
granted  the  use  of  her  subjects’  backs  at  all 
times  for  transporting  missionary  luggage, 
and  allowed  no  payment  to  be  made,  which 
was  another  exercise  of  her  shrewd  woman’s 
wit.  Her  majesty  sent  Embassies  in  1836, 
which  were  received  at  the  courts  of  France 
and  England,  with  letters  politely  asserting 
her  own  independence.  That  independence 
she  took  care  to  maintain.  The  arms  and 
discipline,  the  secrets  of  power  placed  by 
England  in  the  savage  hands  of  Radama, 
enabled  Ranavalona  to  maintain  for  twenty 


[Aog., 

years  an  unrelenting  tyranny.  Had  our  in¬ 
genious  statecraft  not  interfered,  one  tribe 
would  have  been  a  check  upon  its  neighbor ; 
but  we  made  one  naked  chieftain  irresistible; 
and  we  are  told  by  the  oldest  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  that  his  widow  destroyed  a  million 
of  lives.  If  we  take  off  a  discount  of  seven¬ 
ty-five  per  cent,  for  the  language  of  excited 
feeling,  there  still  remains  a  fearful  reck¬ 
oning  against  the  ingenuities  of  statesmen. 
The  massacre  of  an  offending  tribe  by  the 
ten  thousand  seems  to  have  been  a  trifling 
matter  to  this  energetic  lady,  whose  military 
tastes  have  so  reduced  the  population,  it  is 
said,  that  where  five  hundred  children  used 
to  be  seen  playing,  now  there  are  twenty  ; 
not  more  than  one  woman  in  twenty  being 
made  a  mother. 

In  1844  the  master  and  mate  of  the  bark 
Marie  Laure,of  Port  Louis,  were  charged  at 
TamaUtve  with  detaining  under  the  hatches 
seven  native  laborers  returning  from  engage¬ 
ments  at. Mauritius,  with  the  intention  of  kid¬ 
napping  them  for  slaves.  This,  true  or  false, 
would  be,  of  course,  denied  ;  but  the  mate, 
Mr.  Heppick,  a  British- American  bom  sub¬ 
ject,  was  detained  upon  the  accusation,  and 
eventually  himself  offered  for  sale  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  market.  That  was  in  accordance  with  a 
Malagasy  law,  by  which  Radama  had  or¬ 
dained  that  any  foreigner  detected  in  export¬ 
ing  native  slaves  should  himself  be  reduced 
to  slavery  in  Madagascar.  Mr.  Heppick  was 
bought  or  ransomed  by  the  French  traders 
of  Tamatave  at  the  price  of  thirty  dollars, 
and  set  free.  H.  M.  8.  “Conway”  was  sent 
to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  was  only  pus- 
sled  with  conflicting  statements.  In  1845 
the  European  traders  resident  at  Tamatave, 
whose  operations  had  already  been  much 
crippled  by  the  Queen,  received  orders  to 
quit  Madagascar,  with  their  families  and  ef¬ 
fects,  within  a  fortnight.  The  French  sent 
petitions  to  Bourbon,  the  English  to  Mauri¬ 
tius  ;  and  two  French  and  one  English  vessel 
were  soon  on  the  spot,  pleading  for  one  year’s 
grace.  The  authorities  were  under  orders ; 
the  fortnight  was  on  the  point  of  expiring, 
and  their  heads  would  have  answered  for  it, 
if  they  had  taken  upon  themselves  to  extend 
the  time  of  grace  while  sending  to  request 
the  Queen  to  alter  her  instructions.  The 
French  and  English  vessels,  therefore,  having 
embarked  the  merchants,  proceeded  to  “  give 
the  Ovahs  a  lesson,”  by  destroying  the  fort 
of  Tamatave.  This  fort  had  been  built  not 
many  years  previously  by  two  Arab  engi¬ 
neers,  and  was  much  stronger  than  the  as¬ 
sailants  had  supposed.  After  a  long  canon- 
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ade,  the  storming  party  took  the  outer  works, 
and  were  obliged  then  to  retreat,  for  they 
could  do  no  more ;  so  they  regained  their 
ships,  setting  fire  on  their  way  to  the  town, 
that  had  been  deserted  on  the  first  symptom 
of  an  impending  struggle.  Twenty-one  Eu¬ 
ropeans  were  killed,  and  fifty-six  wounded. 
Of  course  the  native  loss  was  greater,  but 
the  Ovahs  claimed  the  victory ;  and  it  is  said 
by  their  antagonists  that  the  next  morning 
the  heads  of  the  slain  English  and  French 
were  exposed  upon  the  beach  opposite  the 
ships,  affixed  to  poles.  The  ships  fired  their 
cannons,  and  sailed  off  with  their  merchants. 
Not  very  long  afterwards,  the  English  vessel 
coming  once  more  into  the  roadsted  of  Tama- 
tave,  found  four  or  five  thousand  soldiers 
busily  repairing  damage,  and  sent  a  letter 
off  (which  was  not  answered)  to  know,  first 
why  the  heads  were  not  yet  taken  down  from 
the  poles  upon  the  b^h  ;  and  second, 
whether  the  report  was  true,  that  they  had 
been  torturing  an  English  sailor.  The  au¬ 
thorities  deigned  no  reply,  but  it  turned  out 
afterwards  that  the  "  heads”  were  wisps  of 
straw,  which  it  is  usual  to  hang  on  poles 
about  spots  which  strangers  are  forbidden  to 
approach  ;  the  custom  being  called  “  kiady.” 

'Fhe  attack  upon  Tamatave  warmed  the 
^ood  people  of  Bourbon  to  the  point  of  send¬ 
ing  a  petition  home  to  Louis  Philippe,  for 
the  forcible  colonization  of  Madagascar. 
Upon  subjects  of  colonization,  however,  M. 
Ouizot  is  a  wiser  man  than  many  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen.  Before  that  time,  several  little 
ideas  had  been  carried  out  sudsidary  to  the 
grand  idea  of  a  new  Algeria  .In  case  of  war. 
It  was  thought  that  a  French  Madagascar 
secured  the  ruin  of  all  our  possessions  in 
the  East ;  it  was  a  barricade  on  the  high  road 
to  India.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  Queen 
Ranavalona,  an  expedition,  under  one  M. 
Ooubeyer,  planned  in  France,  took  forcible 
possession  of  Tamatave,  destroyed  the  then 
existing  fort,  and  slaughtered  many  natives. 


Sailing  afterwards  to  Foule  Pointe,  the  adven¬ 
turers  were  ignominiously  repulsed  ;  the  next 
day  they  bombarded  the  fort  of  Pointe  4 
Lan6e,  and  then  sailed  away.  In  1840, 
rumors  of  war  in  Europe  caused  M.  Theirs 
to  prepare  for  a  pounce  upon  this  Eastern 
barricade ;  orders  were  therefore  sent  to  the 
effect  that  France  should  take  possession  of 
Nos  Beh,  an  islet,  as  large  as  St.  Mary's, 
off  the  north-west  coast.  Nos  Beh,  therefore, 
by  the  name  of  Nosib^  became  a  French  pos¬ 
session.  From  Nosib^,  there  sailed  in  the 
next  year  a  French  man-of-war,  to  secure 
another  little  bit  of  vantage  ground  for 
future  operations  upon  Madagascar.  Be¬ 
tween  the  African  continent  and  the  northern 
part  of  Madagascar,  there  lies  in  the  extrem¬ 
ity  of  (he  Mozambique  Channel  the  little 
group  of  Comoro  Isles.  The  island  of  this 
group  nearest  to  Nosibe,  Mayotta,  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  France  in  1841  ;  obtained  quietly 
for  that  nation  by  a  little  diplomatic  clever¬ 
ness.  Before  the  momentous  events  of 
1848,  Madagascar  was  exciting  in  France 
some  little  attention,  and  there  were  men 
who  talked  of  the  political  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  holding  it  as  a  French  colony.  A 
minister,  less  sagacious  than  M.  Guizot, 
might  have  done  something  rash.  The 
course  of  events  among  us  Europeans,  since 
the  beginning  of  1848,  has  kept  us  tolerably 
busy  with  our  own  affairs,  and  we  have 
quite  lost  sight  of  Madagascar.  What  a  mis¬ 
fortune  it  must  be  for  the  poor,  neglected 
savages,  that  there  are  none  of  our  colonial 
conjurers  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  make 
them  civilized  by  sleight  of  h  ind  ;  the  mor 
especially  as  the  chief  obstacle  to  such 
manoeuvres  has  been  recently  removed. 
The  illustrious  widow  of  King  Kadama  has 
joined  him  in  the  grave.  Her  Majesty,  it 
seems,  balanced  her  hatred  of  Englishmen 
by  her  love  for  English  gin,  and  fell  a  victim 
to  her  devotion. 


Advertising  in  London. — The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  advertisements  inserted  in  the  London 
newspapers  in  the  year  1850,  was  891,850, 
and  the  duty  amounted  to  £66,873  15s.  In 
the  222  English  newspapers  there  were 
875,681  advertisements,  which  produced 
£65,672 ;  in  the  102  Irish  newspapers, 
236,128  advertisements  (duty  at  Is.  each) 


£11,806;  in  110  Scotch  newspapers, 
240,141  advertisements,  duty  £18,685  11s. 
6d.  Newspaper  stamps  issued  in  the  year 
1850,  in  England  and  Wales — penny  stamps, 
65,741,271 ;  half-penny  11,648,423.  In  Ire¬ 
land  6,302,728  penny,  43,358  half-penny; 
in  Scotland  7,648,045  penny,  241,264  half¬ 
penny. 
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[The  Critic  contains  a  lettor  from  this  ec¬ 
centric  author,  in  reply  to  one  from  the  il¬ 
lustrious  Goethe,  inquiring  after  his  occupa¬ 
tions,  Ac.  The  letter  appears  in  the  correct¬ 
ed  edition  of  Goethe’s  works,  and  is  now  for 
the  first  time  translated.] 

Thomas  Carltlk  to  Goethe. 

Ckaiosnputtoch,  1 
25th  September,  1828.  j 

You  inquire  with  such  warm  interest  re¬ 
specting  our  present  abode  and  occupations, 
that  I  am  obliged  to  say  a  few  words  about 
both,  while  there  is  still  room  left.  Dum¬ 
fries  is  a  pleasant  town,  containing  about 
15,000  inhabitants,  and  to  be  considered  the 
centre  of  the  trade  and  judicial  system  of  a 
district  which  possesses  some  importance  in 
the  sphere  of  Scottish  activity.  Our  resi¬ 
dence  is  not  in  the  town  itself,  but  fifteen 
miles  to  the  north-west  of  it,  among  the 
granite  hills  and  the  black  morasses  which 
stretch  westward  through  Galloway,  almost 
to  the  Irish  sea.  In  this  wilderness  of  heath 
and  rock,  our  estate  stands  forth  a  green 
oasis,  a  tract  of  plowed,  partly  enclosed  and 
planted  ground,  where  com  ripens  and  trees 
aflford  a  shade,  although* surrounded  by  sea- 
mews  and  rough  wooled  sheep.  Here,  with 
no  small  efifort,  have  we  built  and  furnished 
a  neat,  substantial  mansion  ;  here,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  professional  or  other  office,  we 
live  to  cultivate  literature  with  diligence,  and 
in  our  own  peculiar  way.  We  wish  a  joyful 
growth  to  the  rose  and  flowers  of  our  gar¬ 
den  ;  we  hope  for  health  and  peaceful 
thoughts  to  further  our  aims.  The  roses, 
inde^,  are  still  in  part  to  be  planted,  but 
they  blossom  already  in  anticipation.  Two 
ponies,  which  carry  us  everywhere,  and  the 
mountain  air,  are  the  best  medicines  for  weak 
nerves.  This  daily  exercise,  to  which  I  am 
much  devoted,  is  my  only  dissipation ;  for 
this  nook  of  ours  is  the  loneliest  in  Britain — 
six  miles  removed  from  every  one  who  in  any 
case  might  visit  me.  Here  Rousseau  would 
have  been  as  happy  as  on  his  island  of 
Saint  Pierre.  My  town  friends,  indeed,  as¬ 


cribe  my  sojourn  here  to  a  similar  disposi¬ 
tion,  and  forebode  me  no  good  result.  But 
I  came  hither  solely  with  the  design  to  sim¬ 
plify  my  way  of  life,  and  to  secure  the  inde¬ 
pendence  through  which  I  could  be  enabled 
to  remain  true  to  myself.  This  bit  of  earth 
is  our  own  ;  here  we  can  live,  write,  and 
think,  as  best  pleases  ourselves,  even  though 
Zoilus  himself  were  to  be  crowned  the  mon¬ 
arch  of  literature.  Nor  is  the  solitude  of 
such  great  importance ;  for  a  stage-coach 
takes  us  speedily  to  Edinburgh,  which  we 
look  upon  as  our  British  Weimar.  And  have 
1  not  too,  at  this  moment,  piled  upon  the 
tirble  of  my  little  library,  a  whole  cart-load  of 
French,  German,  American,  and  English  jour¬ 
nals,  and  periodicals — whatever  may  be  their 
worth  ?  Of  antiquarian  studies,  too,  there  is 
no  lack.  From  some  of  our  heights,  1  can  de¬ 
scry,  about  a  day’s  journey  to  the  west,  the 
hill  where  Agricola  and  his  Romans  left  a 
camp  behind  them.  At  the  foot  of  it  I  was 
born,  and  there  both  father  and  mother  still 
live  to  love  me.  And  so  one  must  let  time 
work.  Yet  whither  am  I  tending?  Let  me 
confess  to  you,  I  am  uncertain  about  my  fu¬ 
ture  literary  activity,  and  would  gladly  learn 
your  opinion  respecting  it  ;  at  least  pray 
write  to  me  again  and  speedily,  that  I  may 
ever  feel  myself  united  to  you.  .  .  .  'fhe 

only  piece  of  any  importance  that  I  have 
written  since  1  came  here,  is  an  essay  on 
Burns.  Perhaps  you  never  heard  of  him, 
and  yet  he  is  a  man  of  the  most  decided  ge¬ 
nius  ;  but  bom  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  pea¬ 
sant  life,  and  through  the  entanglements  of 
his  peculiar  position,  was  at  length  mourn¬ 
fully  wreck^,  so  that  what  he  effected  is 
comparatively  unimportant.  He  died  in  the 
middle  of  his  career,  in  the  year  1796.  We 
English,  especially  we  Scotch,  love  Burns 
more  than  any  that  lived  for  centuries.  I 
have  often  been  struck  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  bora  a  few  months  before  Schiller,  in  the 
ear  1759,  and  that  neither  of  them  ever 
eard  the  other’s  name.  They  shone  like 
stars  in  opposite  hemispheres,  or,  if  you  will, 
the  thick  mist  of  earth  intercepted  their  re¬ 
ciprocal  light. 
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Jacques  C(bur,  the  famous  French  6nan- 
cierofhis  day,  lent  Charles  VII.  a  hundred 
thousand  crowns,  and  burnt  his  debtor’s  bond. 
Charles  ungratefully  ruined  his  creditor  in 
return.  Among  the  property  conbscated  to 
the  dishonest  king  were  four  pretty  galleys 
with  gilded  oars.  The  monarch  seized  them, 
rowers  and  all ;  and  from  that  act  dates  the 
galley -life  of  France.  Its  inventor  was  not 
a  better  man  than  its  victims. 

Condemnation  to  the  galleys,  though  arbi¬ 
trarily  made,  is  not  legislatively  mentioned 
till  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  who  shaved  the 
heads  of  the  French  gypsies  and  sent  them 
to  the  oar  in  shoals.  The  gateriens  were 
found  useful  in  a  coast  service  ;  and,  in  order 
that  their  service  might  not  be  lost,  just  as 
efSciency  was  gained,  the  king  settled  a  “  ten 
years’  chain”  as  the  minimum  of  penal  period. 
The  “  captain  of  the  galleys”  prolonged  it  at 
his  pleasure,  and  no  man  could  depend  upon 
liberty  even  after  fulfilling  his  allotted  expia¬ 
tion.  Henri  III.  deprived  the  captains  of 
this  cherished  privilege,  and  the  virtue  of 
mercy  became  still  more  familiar  to  these  sons 
of  afifiiction  when  Vincent  de  Paul  exercised 
among  them,  as  almoner-general  of  the 
galleys.”  a  mission  worthy  the  follower  of 
Him  who  is  the  Father  of  mercies. 

When  the  galley-service  ceased,  when  in¬ 
tercourse  between  the  coast  and  distant  ship¬ 
ping  was  suspended,  and  great  naval  ports 
received  the  floating  castles  that  used  to  find 
uncertain  refuge  in  open  roads  and  natural 
harbors,  the  “  slaves,”  as  they  were  called, 
were  unlocked  from  the  galley  benches  and 
sent  to  labor  in  the  construction  and  repairs 
of  the  ports.  This  change  began  with  Riche¬ 
lieu  ;  but  it  was  not  fmly  accomplished  till 
the  period  of  Colbert.  In  the  meantime,  and 
even  since,  vengeance  sent  as  many  victims 
as  justice  did  criminals.  The  noble  who 
politically  ofifended  found  himself  chained  to 
a  reprieved  murderer  ;  and  the  faithful  Pro¬ 
testant,  guiltless  of  all  crime,  was  punished 


*Lt»  Bapnet.  Hittoin,  Tgpet,  Mtturt,  Mytteri*. 
Par  Maueici  Auior.  Paris. 


for  his  religious  fidelity  by  a  perpetual  con¬ 
demnation.  The  Republic  of  the  Old  Con¬ 
vention  cared  less  for  peopling  the  galleys 
than  for  sustaining  the  guillotine.  Once,  in¬ 
deed,  the  death  messengers  of  the  bloody 
Commonwealth  suddenly  appeared  at  'I'oulon 
armed  with  a  conventional  decree.  The  con¬ 
victs  were  assembled,  and,  by  virtue  of  this 
decree,  were  at  once  ordered  to  lose  their — 
red  caps.  The  bonnet  rouge  was  declared  to 
be  too  sacred  an  emblem  to  allow  of  its  being 
borne  on  the  heads  of  criminals ;  and  the 
latter  went  bare-headed  till  royally,  on  its 
re-establishment,  restored  to  the  captive  cri¬ 
minals  the  Phrygian  emblem  of  liberty  and 
innocence. 

When  the  name  and  authority  of  Napoleon 
passed  the  dismal  threshold  of  the  prison,  it 
was  not  to  bring  gladness  with  them.  Pardon 
was  distributed  only  on  the  hard  condition 
that  the  recipient  should  pass  from  the  dun¬ 
geon  to  the  battle-field,  and  the  vacant  places 
were  crowded  with  victims  guiltless  of  all 
crimes  save  loyalty  to  a  legitimate  king.  But, 
if  Napoleon  filled  these  horrible  localities 
with  “  the  royalist  rascals  of  La  Vendee,” 
the  restored  Bourbons  more  than  replaced 
the  latter  with  “  the  imperial  scoundrels  of 
the  Loire.”  The  system  is  by  no  means  de¬ 
funct,  and  the  passions  of  the  day  are,  if 
something  less  active  for  evil,  yet  fully  as  in¬ 
iquitous  in  principle  as  those  which  prevailed 
in  the  bygone  times. 

The  jra/ert>As  of  France  are  divided  into 
three  Bagnea — those  of  Brest,  Rochefort,  and 
Toulon.  Each  contains  from  seven  to  eight 
thousand  prisoners  of  all  classes,  to  the 
swelling  of  the  numbers  of  which  the  seden¬ 
tary  tailors  are  great  contributors  :  at  one 
time,  in  the  three  great  prisons,  the  author 
noted  between  one  and  two  hundred  tailors, 
of  whom  not  less  than  twenty-three  were 
condemned  for  life  as  parricides.  The  latter, 
in  common  with  all  who  are  condemned  “  a 
perpetuitt,”  wear  green  caps.  The  convicts 
sentenced  to  limited  perit^s  wear  red  caps. 
All  have  their  heads  close  shora.  Their  gar¬ 
ments  consist  of  a  coarse  drab  cotton  blouse 
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over  a  red  shirt,  yellow  trowsers,  and  heavy 
shoes ;  and,  after  ten  hoars’  out-door  labor 
in  this  dress,  beneath  a  sky  which  weeps 
heavily  during  three  hundred  days  in  the 
year,  the  formats  lie  down  in  the  clothes  they 
have  worn,  to  get  such  rest  as  they  may 
upon  a  hard  board  and  without  any  addition¬ 
al  covering  to  maintain  a  suitable  warmth. 
Brest  is  the  most  crowded  of  these  caverns 
of  sin,  and  there  the  Parisians  most  abound. 
The  Parisian  convict,  compared  with  his  pro¬ 
vincial  fellow,  is  as  the  monkey  to  the  tiger. 
He  eschews  the  prison  slang  in  presence  of 
visitors,  and  is  usually  so  obedient  to  disci¬ 
pline  as  to  seldom  incur  the  disgrace  of  being 
invested  with  the  coat  of  many  colors,  which 
gives  to  its  indocile  wearers  the  appellation 
of  ‘‘  Harlequins.”  The  commissary,  as  chief 
officer  of  the  Bagne,  bears  the  rank  of  cap¬ 
tain  ;  his  immediate  subordinates  are  half- pay 
naval  officers  ;  while  the  guards  of  the  pri¬ 
soners  are  men  only  a  degree  higher  in  the 
social  scale  than  those  whom  they  keep  in 
order  ;  as  might  be  supposed  from  the  fact 
of  th||ir  repulsive  duties  receiving  the  com¬ 
pensation  of  from  4d.  to  6d.  per  day.  Except 
in  rare  cases,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of 
these  officials  care  very  seriously  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  unhappy  class  committed 
to  their  keeping.  The  criminal  is  condemned 
to  a  certain  portion  of  terrible  labor  and  stern 
captivity.  The  officials  see  that  he  endures 
both,  and  therewith  terminates  their  mission. 
The  annual  expense  oT  maintaining  the  prison 
wardenship  alone  amounts  to  half-a-million 
of  francs,  or  about  twenty  thousand  pounds. 
At  Bre.st  the  men  are  mostly  chained  in 
couples,  and  that  without  the  slightest  regard 
to  any  moral  classification.  Tlie  erring  and 
fragile  youth,  bitterly  repentant  of  his  sub¬ 
mitting  to  temptation,  may  find  himself  rivet¬ 
ed  to  a  savage  assassin  reeking  with  blood, 
and  whom  a  mistaken  mercy  has  rescued 
from  the  scaffold  under  “  extenuating  circum¬ 
stances.”  Sleep,  labor,  meals,  divide  not  this 
odious  bond.  At  dawn_they  are  called,  by 
gunshot,  to  their  labor  ;  and  in  each  room 
the  chains  of  five  hundred  men  answer  to  the 
summons.  The  fetters  have  hung  on  them 
all  night,  and  they  drag  the  iron  oppression 
with  them  to  their  gigantic  toil — a  toil  for 
which  they  are  little  qualified  by  frugal  ra¬ 
tions  of  bad  bread  and  worse  biscuit,  hard 
beans,  rancid  butter,  a  few  drops  of  sour 
wine,  or  a  more  generous  distribution  of  still 
more  acid  cider.  Meat  is  never  given,  save 
in  cases  of  illness,  and  to  a  few  who  have 
merited  the  boon  painfully — to  whom  an 
ounce  or  two  is  carelessly  fiung  twice  a- week. 
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They  who  possess  private  resources  may  pur¬ 
chase  this  and  other  indulgences  ;  but,  even 
then,  the  prison  regulations  do  not  permit  of 
the  expending  more  atone  outlay  than  twenty 
centimes — ^just  two-pence :  luxury  is  not  to 
be  had  at  so  low  a  cost. 

As  the  guilty  pass  oift  to  their  heavy  la¬ 
bor  which  is  the  earthly  penalty  of  their  sin, 
every  fetter  is  lightly  struck  by  an  official,  to 
see  that  it  has  not  ^en  tampered  with  dur¬ 
ing  the  night.  In  the  occupations  of  the 
condemned,  accidents  are  numerous ;  but 
they  are  neither  avoided  nor  grieved  over.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  inward  gladness  over 
the  calamity  which  sends  its  victim  to  the 
hospital  bed.  A  fractured  leg,  with  a  good 
Sister  of  Charity  to  watch  over  the  sufferer, 
is  happiness  compared  with  unmaimed  life 
at  the  “  grande  fatigue."  The  bed,  with 
bodily  anguish,  is  preferable  to  the  inclined 
plane  of  boards  on  which  all  must  nightly 
fall  to  repose  as  the  whistle  of  the  guard 
screams  through  the  vaulted  roofs ;  while 
the  cup  gently  tendered  by  a  female’s  hand 
is  a  draught  offered  by  heaven  when  con¬ 
trasted  by  the  huge  bowl  over  which  the 
competing  crowd  feed  and  fight. 

The  criminal  is  no  sooner  newly  arrived 
within  the  walls  of  the  Bagne,  than  he  feels 
how  dear  is  the  liberty  he  has  lost  and  how 
costly  its  re-purchase.  An  attempt  to 
escape  is  visited  with  a  scourging,  at  the 
very  description  of  which  the  heart  sickens. 
Should  the  attempt  carry  the  convict  beyond 
the  walls  and  there  be  followed  by  recapture, 
three  years  are  added  to  his  sentenced  term, 
or  three  years  of  a  double  weight  of  chains, 
should  his  sentence  of  captivity  be  co-ex- 
tensive  with  his  life.  The  instant  he  is  miss¬ 
ed,  three  booming  shots  from  the  ramparts 
and  the  hoisting  of  signal  flags  announce  to 
the  vicinity  that  a  convict  has  escaped  and 
that  money  is  to  be  earned.  A  fugitive 
caught  within  the  harbor  is  worth  twenty- 
five  francs  to  the  finder.  In  the  town  he 
bears  a  value  of  twice  that  amount ;  while, 
if  caught  in  the  open  country  and  brought 
back,  one  hundred  franca  are  allotted  to  the 
capturers.  The  latter  are  a  professional 
class :  they  take  money  to  md  in  escapes, 
and  make  more  by  betraying  the  fugitive. 
They  are  so  experienced  that  they  will  let 
their  victim  reach  the  far  off-fields  before 
they  check  his  flight ;  they  know  that  in¬ 
crease  of  distance  from  his  dungeon  gives  in¬ 
crease  of  value  to  the  fugitive,  and,  when  he 
has  reached  bis  one  hundred  franc  limit, 
they  allow  neither  him  nor  themselves  to  en¬ 
dure  a  farther  or  an  unnecessary  fotigue. 
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But  many  an  inexperienced  run-away  has  | 
been,  after  all,  too  cunning  for  his  prac* 
tised  enemy.  Accustomed  as  the  latter  are 
to  penetrate  disguises,  some  are  too  artist¬ 
ically  made  up  even  for  thtm  to  penetrate. 
The  fugitive  annals,  too,  are  not  destitute  of 
touching  passages.  We  read  of  one  who 
escaped  but  purposely  stopped  at  the  one  hun¬ 
dred  franc  limit,  in  order  that  the  money  so 
at  disposal  mi^ht  fall  to  a  man  who  had 
visited  the  pru-oner  with  kindness.  On 
another  occasion,  a  poor  wretch  who  had  es¬ 
caped,  but  who  had  been  driven  by  hunger 
to  enter  an  adjacent  village,  begged  a  morsel 
of  bread  at  the  door  of  a  cottage  from  whence 
came  sounds  of  weeping  and  deep  sorrow. 
He  learned  that  therein  sat  a  destitute  fami¬ 
ly  and  a  father  in  despair.  Their  little  pro¬ 
perty  had  been  seized  and  ruin  was  their 
companion.  The  criminal  was  a  man  of  de¬ 
cision,  and,  paoreover,  the  spark  divine  of 
love  as  taught  by  Christ  was  not  extinguisl^- 
ed  within  him.  After  declaring  his  quality, 
the  price  put  upon  him,  and  meeting  with 
reiterated  refusal  from  the  penniless  father 
to  protit  by  it,  he  tied  the  villager  and  him¬ 
self  to  one  cord,  and  so  dragged  him  to  the 
gates  of  the  prison,  where  the  ruined  father 
accepted  the  reward  of  his  involuntary 
treachery.  The  result  was  worthy  of  all 
parlies;  the  villager  made  the  matter  known 
to  the  governor,  the  governor  to  the  throne, 
and  from  that  fountain  of  earthly  mercy 
came  down  a  pardon  for  the  convict  and  a 
pecuniary  reward  for  his  innocent  betrayer. 
It  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  add  that  the  freed 
captive  did  not  disgrace  the  mercy  extended 
to  him. 

Hard  and  unremitting  as  the  labor  is  to 
which  the  prisoners  are  condemned,  they  yet 
find  time  for  other  occupation.  Some  are 
dexterous  coiners;  others  are  accomplished 
forgers;  and  documents  bearing  the  neces¬ 
sary  signatures,  post-marks,  and  other  signs, 
have  been  presented  to  perplexed  governors, 
who  could  not  comprehend  the  orders  they 
contained,  for  the  liberation  of  certain  pris¬ 
oners,  until,  by  some  trifling  omission,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  whole  was  contrived 
within  the  Bagne.  The  authors  are  proud 
of  this  sort  of  accomplishment,  particularly 
of  their  fabrication  of  false  passports.  In¬ 
deed,  to  dexterity  of  every  sort  they  lay 
claim.  The  Archbishop  of  Frejus  lost  his 
ring  from  his  finger  while  he  was  giving  the 
archiepiscopal  benediction  to  a  prisoner. 
Mademoiselle  Georges,  the  famous  tragic 
actress,  being  once  on  a  visit  to  the  Bagne, 
defied  the  most  accomplished  thief  to  de¬ 


spoil  her  of  anything  about  her  without  her 
knowledge.  The  most  accomplished  thief, 
however,  having  obtained  permission  to  try, 
robbed  her  of  her  shawl  from  off  her  shoul¬ 
ders,  restoring  the  valuable  cachmere  when 
it  was  missed  with  the  remark  that  it  was 
the  first  time  he  made  a  voluntary  restitution. 
Incidents  of  this  sort  are  numerous.  If  in¬ 
genuity,  badly  applied,  introduces  those  who 
practise  it  into  captivity  and  hard  labor,  to 
IS  it  called  upon  to  aid  them  in  escaping. 
The  book  abounds  in  anecdotes  of  these  at¬ 
tempts.  They  are  generally  abortive,  not 
two  in  a  hundred  ultimately  effecting  the!r 
freedom.  The  attempt,  moreover,  is  made 
not  only  in  despite  of  its  almost  utter  hope¬ 
lessness,  but  also  of  the  terrible  punishment 
which  awaits  detection.  The  scourging  that 
ensues  is  absolutely  awful.  The  executioner 
selected  is  one  of  the  most  debased  of  the 
class  of  criminals :  his  instincts  are  all  bloody. 
To  indulge  them,  he  accepts  a  post  which 
wins  for  him  the  contempt  even  of  his 
wretched  fellows ;  but  then  he  has  a  few 
farthings  of  pay  every  time  he  wields  the 
lash,  and  he  exullingly  leaps  on  his  victim, 
strikes  him,  dings  him  across  a  block,  and 
cuts  pieces  out  of  his  shrieking  victim’s  back, 
with  a  half-suppressed  cry  of  the  most  fero¬ 
cious  enjoyment.  The  whip  punishes  nearly 
all  crimes  in  the  prison,  and  it  is  incessantly 
dying.  With  the  exception  of  murder,  strik¬ 
ing  the  guard,  and  revolt — for  all  of  which 
the  penalty  is  death — the  scourge,  with  per¬ 
haps  lengthened  term  of  imprisonment  and 
a  heavier  burden  of  chains,  is  the  avenger. 
Some  are  hardened  even  under  this  terrible 
punishment — others  are  humiliated.-  We 
hear  of  a  priest  who  had  committed  a  mur¬ 
der,  and  whose  “  bosom’s  lord  sat  lightly  on 
its  throne”  undisturbed  by  remorse,  but  who 
died  of  the  humiliation  of  having  been  whip¬ 
ped. 

They  who  avoid  the  penalty  by  revealing 
the  secrets  of  the  prison,  often  incur  a  greater. 
A  spy  or  a  traitor  is  pretty  sure  to  meet  his 
death.  He  is  killed  as  if  by  accident,  but 
after  a  species  of  solemn  deliberation  and 
sentence.  Chance  of  escape  for  him  there 
is  little  or  none.  Volunteer  executioners 
bound  to  put  in  force  the  “  wild  justice  of 
revenge.”  Life  is  made  little  account  of 
among  the  prisoners.  They  are  spared  nei¬ 
ther  by  the  authorities  nor  by  one  another. 

!  At  the  least  symptom  of  revolt  in  the  wards, 
a  fire  of  musketry  is  poured  in  from  the  grated 
!  windows  upon  all  indiscriminately  ;  and,  if  this 
I  be  not  enough,  the  muzzle  of  the  cannon  whhic 
1  peers  into  every  ward  gives  threatening  token 
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of  preparntion  for  a  bloody  message.  There 
is  a  singular  mixture  of  character  among  even 
the  most  ferocious.  The  man  who  will  weep 
at  being  separated  from  the  old  companion 
of  his  chain,  will  walk  to  the  scaffold  with  a 
pun  in  his  mouth.  When  the  punishment  of 
the  guillotine  was  substitutea  for  that  of 
shooting,  nothing  could  induce  the  prisoners 
to  aid  in  making  the  fatal  instrument.  One 
was  procured  from  Paris ;  in  course  of  time 
it  got  out  of  repair.  They,  one  and  all,  in 
spite  of  all  threats  or  persuasions,  refused  to 
put  it  in  gear.  At  length  their  humanity  was 
appealed  to;  and,  on  being  told  that  the 
prisoner  condemned  to  suffer  by  it  mu»(  die, 
and  that  his  death  would  be  the  more  pain¬ 
ful  by  an  instrument  out  of  order,  they  at 
once  repaired  its  defects,  and  even  exhibited 
an  alacrity  in  preparing  it  f<ir  the  gloomy 
performance. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  format  who  has  incurred 
the  penalty  of  death  meets  it  with  anything 
like  reluctance,  or  hastens  to  it  with  anything 
like  bravado.  There  is  in  him  at  such  a 
moment  a  mingled  philosophy  and  religion. 
He  has,  perhaps,  to  the  very  dawning  of  the 
morning  that  was  to  cast  him  to  the  execu¬ 
tioner,  been  alike  without  either  worldly  or 
holy  sympathies.  His  indifference  for  his 
fellows  and  his  scorn  for  mankind,  probably, 
endure  to  the  last ;  but  his  heart  melts  to 
the  one  man  who  is  his  only  friend  and  com¬ 
panion  to  the  threshold  of  the  passage  of 
death  ;  and  he  lends  a  somewhat  bewildered 
but  always  a  decent  attention  to  the  exhor¬ 
tations  and  consolations  of  the  priest.  The 
last  embrace  is  warmly  and  gratefully  given  ; 
and  yet  the  old  spirit  of  thoughtlessness  rcill 
betray  itself,  and  a  pun  is  often  on  the  lips 
of  a  convict  as  the  knife  of  the  guillotine  is 
thundering  down  upon  his  neck.  Address¬ 
ing  himself  to  the  governor,  he  will  perhaps 
say,  “You  have  often  cut  off  my  ration  of 
wine,  governor ;  but  there  will  be  nothing 
more  to  cut  oflF  after  to-day !”  And  with 
a  polite  speech  expressive  of  his  sincere  re¬ 
gret  at  the  trouble  he  is  giving,  and  a  fare¬ 
well  word  to  the  chaplain  who  always  has 
the  lost,  the  convict  of  the  galleys  submits 
to  the  knife  and  endures  the  inexpressible 
change.  The  entire  Bagne  is  drawn  out  to 
contemplate  the  scene ;  but  it  is  questionable 
whether  much  instruction  or  pro6t  be  drawn 
from  it.  The  unhappy  crowd  gaze  in  a  regu¬ 
lated  silence.  The  refractory  and  the  obedi¬ 
ent  form  an  immense  amphitheatre  of  kneel¬ 
ing  men  and  uncovered  heads;  and,  when 
they  rise  from  the  dread  spectacle,  it  is  to 
plunge  into  the  living  interests  of  their 
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gloomy  and  m^terisl  world.  To  plan  ven¬ 
geance  against  the  offending  authorities — to 
try,  condemn,  and  punish  some  comrade  in 
guilt  who  has  betrayed  them  to  the  gover¬ 
nor — to  forward  mysterious  messages  by 
mysterious  messengers  to  far  distant  prisons 
— to  prepare  projects  of  ev-asion :  these, 
with  a  hundred  other  objects,  press  upon  the 
leisure  (a  scanty  leisure)  of  the  convict,  and 
occupy  his  thoughts.  The  most  difficult 
thing  for  the  authorities  to  prevent  is  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  despatches  from  the  convicts 
in  other  Bagntn.  How  these  are  sent — how 
they  reach  their  destination — or  what  shape 
and  expression  they  take — is  equally  un¬ 
known  to  the  officers  and  impossible  of  de¬ 
tection.  And  yet  messages  of  immense  im¬ 
portance  to  life  and  property  are  thus  con¬ 
veyed  from  one  extremity  of  France  to  the 
other.  The  ability  of  the  parties  concerned, 
their  energy,  dexterity,  and  pejrseverance,  arc 
filings  to  mourn  over ;  for,  had  the  posses¬ 
sors  of  these  qualities  taken  a  little  of  the 
pains  to  exercise  them  in  a  good  cause,  for 
good  purposes,  the  benefit  would  have  been 
great  both  to  the  individual  and  humanity. 
As  it  is,  the  accomplished  man  of  evil  only 
wars  against  society  to  destroy  himself. 

Every  class  of  society  has  its  men  accom¬ 
plished  in  evil,  who,  had  they  turned  their 
faculties  to  the  achievement  of  good,  would 
have  built  up  honest  reputations  founded  on 
the  gratitude  of  mankind.  Among  the  re¬ 
cords  of  these  men  the  only  difficulty  is  the 
difficulty  of  choice  —  the  materials  being 
many  and  greatly  diversih'id.  We  can  no¬ 
tice  but  a  few,  and  those  briefly.  First, 
there  was  the  notorious  Allard ;  he  was  one 
of  the  most  dexterous  of  thieves  and  most 
gentle  of  swindlers :  he  enjoyed,  if  we  may 
use  such  a  word,  a  tolerably  long  immunity 
in  his  iniquitous  career ;  but  detection,  con¬ 
viction,  and  the  galleys,  came  at  last.  Allard 
submitted  to  his  destiny,  while  he  occupied 
himself  in  devising  means  to  avoid  it,  and 
this  he  effected.  He  escaped  into  Spain,  en¬ 
listed  into  the  army  under  Mina,  and  rose 
finally  to  the  rank  of  captain-adjutant.  After 
he  had  long  borne  this  greatness  under  an 
assumed  name,  he  found  himself  one  morn¬ 
ing  close  to  the  French  frontier ;  and,  smitten 
with  a  desire  to  tread  for  ever  so  short  a 
period  the  soil  of  his  country,  he  ventured 
into  Bayonne,  where  he  traversed  its  most 
frequented  streets  in  full  uniform.  He  was, 
however,  recognized,  arrested,  and  re-com¬ 
mitted  to  the  galleys,  where  he  ended  his  life, 
after  a  long,  a  philosophical,  but  not  much 
of  a  religious  endurance  of  his  fate. 
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But  the  career  of  Allard  was  even  less 
striking  than  that  of  Cognard,  whose  crimes 
had  flung  him  into  the  Bagne,  and  whose 
dexteritv  enabled  him  to  escape  from  it. 
Cognard,  too,  tempted  fortune  in  the  Spanish 
armies,  and  served  both  in  Spain  and  South 
America.  His  ability  and  good  conduct  soon 
promoted  him  to  the  dignity  of  officer  and 
the  honor  of  gold  epaulettes  ;  and  no  man 
thought  of  doubting  the  reality  of  the  as¬ 
sume  honest  bearing  of  the  blunt  soldier. 
In  the  course  of  his  service  he  encountered 
the  brothers  Ponlis  de  St.  Helene :  they 
were  counts  of  an  ancient  French  family, 
sole  survivors  of  their  race,  and  only  waiting 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  order  to 
re-enter  France  and  re-assnme  the  somewhat 
tarnished  greatness  of  their  house.  Cognard 
poisoned  l^th,  seized  their  papers,  and,  when 
the  empire  fell,  was  among  the  first  to  wel¬ 
come  the  Bourbons.  His  pretensions  were 
not  doubted*  Pontis  dc  St.  Helene  Wiis  a 
great  name :  it  belonged  to  a  faithful  race, 
and  its  solitary  representative  was  received 
in  the  arms  of  his  most  Chri.stian  Majesty. 
The  Duke  de  Berry  made  him  his  familiar 
friend,  and  his  promotion  in  the  French  army 
was  as  rapid  as  the  accomplished  nobleman 
could  desire.  Years  rolled  on,  during  which 
the  pseudo-count  seemed  to  have  consolida¬ 
ted  his  security,  and  to  have  rendered  his 
position  unassailable,  had  there  been  any  one 
who  could  dream  of  attacking  it.  But  there 
was  one  who  watched,  and  the  avenger  was 
near  at  hand.  The  Count  Pontis  de  St. 
Helene  was  one  evening  passing  his  regiment 
in  Review  on  the  Place  vendome.  He  was 
about  dismissing  them  to  their  quarters,  when 
an  individual  of  most  sinister  aspect  Usued 
from  the  crowd  and  approached  the  haughty 
commander,  seated  on  a  fiery  charger.  He 
laid  hi.s  brawny  hand  on  the  colonel’s  thigh, 
and  the  words  he  uttered  intimated  that  the 
speaker  was  a  robber  who  had  broken  prison 
and  who  now  claimed  assistance  from  a  com¬ 
rade  whom  he  recognized,  and  who  Wiu  evi¬ 
dently  able  to  lend  succor  to  an  old  friend. 
ITie  Colonel,  Count  Pontis  de  St.  Helene, 
with  the  self-possession  of  a  nobleman  of  the 
vieille  roche,  shook  off  the  intrusive  vagabond 
with  a  few  scornful  words.  That  same  vag¬ 
abond  sacrificed  himself  in  order  to  achieve 
a  large  revenge.  He  hastened  to  the  neigh¬ 
boring  residence  of  the  general  of  the  district, 
confessed  to  his  own  identity,  and  then  de¬ 
nounced  the  count  as  a  thief,  assassin,  and  a 
fugitive  from  the  galleys — in  short,  as  the 
famous  and  long-lost  Cognard.  When  the 
general,  who  bad  summoned  the  latter  to  his 
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presence,  saluted  him  with  the  not  too  com¬ 
plimentary  appellation  of  gallows-bird,  the 
Count  Pontis  clapped  his  hand  to  his  sword 
as  if  to  avenge  his  wounded  honor ;  but  it 
was  all  in  vain.  The  galleys  received  the 
pair  of  fugitives,  and  the  ex-count  quietly 
sank  down  into  a  writer  of  letters  for  such  of 
his  fellow-prisoners  as  were  little  skilled  in 
what  the  French  call  ralligraphie.  To  those 
who  used  to  affect  to  condole  with  him  on 
his  reverse  of  fortune,  he  would  philosophi¬ 
cally  remark  that  he  had  originally  been 
condemned  to  the  galleys  for  life,  and  that  to 
have  secured  some  score  of  years  of  freedom 
out  of  it  was  not  a  matter  for  a  wise  man  to 
weep  over.  The  truth  was  sterling,  though 
the  oracle  was  worthles-s,  and  people  turned 
at  last  to  console  a  great  man  in  his  fall  who 
bore  his  reverses  with  a  dignity  that  would 
have  charmed  the  romantic  biographer  of 
Jonathan  Wild. 

Cognard  broke  prison  but  once.  Salvador 
broke  from  durance  scores  of  times,  and  a 
six-feet  thickness  of  walls  could  not  retain 
him.  He  had  been  a  mercantile  man  of 
some  standing,  but  misfortune  descended  on 
him ;  and  his  trying  to  evade  it  by  forgery 
only  made  it  fall  the  heavier.  Aided  by  his 
wife,  he  effected  both  escapes  and  crimes, 
each  succeeding  to  the  other  with  a  rapidity 
that  is  perfectly  startling.  His  good  fortune, 
if  we  may  so  call  it,  failed  him,  however,  at 
last.  Salvador  was  taken,  and  flight  was 
rendered  impossible  under  the  weight  of  iron 
attached  to  him,  and  the  impossibility  of 
using  his  hands  to  break  those  heavy  fetters. 
He,  nevertheless,  achieved  his  freedom  after 
a  fashion  of  his  own,  by  flinging  himself  on 
one  of  his  guards  and  murdering  him.  The 
prison  guillotine  ended  the  career  of  a  man 
who  had  once  been  honored  upon  ’Change. 

Salvador  was  famous  for  the  number  of 
his  disguises ;  but  in  this  respect  he  was, 
perhaps,  inferior  to  the  more  renowned  Col¬ 
let,  who  assumed  every  .shape  and  seemed  at 
home  in  all.  He,  too,  had  broken  from 
prison,  and,  though  instantly  and  long  pur¬ 
sued,  he  contrived,  with  a  boldness  and  in¬ 
genuity  which  well  applied  would  have  been 
useful  to  society,  to  avoid  detection.  He 
appeared  as  an  officer,  and  in  that  guise  de¬ 
ceived  and  plundered  some  of  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  old  generals  in  the  army.  Changing 
his  character,  he  entered  a  provincial  town  in 
the  form  of  a  theatrical  ntanager,  organized 
a  troop  of  wealthy  amateurs,  whom  he  had 
no  sooner  persuaded  to  get  together  a  rich 
wardrobe,  than  he  abandoned  the  former, 
taking  with  him  the  dresses  in  which  he 
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recognized  the  means  of  future  wealth.  He  ' 
employed  them  all  after  his  way;  but  it  was 
chiefly  in  the  ecclesiastical  line  that  he  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  with  the  most  brilliant 
impudence.  He  even  repaired  to  Rome  in 
the  character  and  with  the  stolen  papers  of 
a  French  bishop.  He  was  received  at  the 
Vatican  with  profound  respect,  supped  with 
the  cardinals,  and,  after  receiving  contribu¬ 
tions  in  furtherance  of  a  particidarly  pious 
project,  departed  under  the  protection  of  no 
less  a  safeguard  than  the  benediction  of  the 
Pope  himself !  Collet’s  success  in  this  char¬ 
acter  did  not  deter  him  from  continuing  it  in 
a  slightly  varied  form  even  after  intelligence 
from  Rome  had  put  the  members  of  the 
French  Church  on  their  gu.ard. 

People  were  willing  to  be  deceived,  one 
would  suppose,  by  a  man  who  had  contrived 
to  impose  upon  infallibility.  At  ail  events, 
they  could  not  help  themselves ;  and  priests, 
bishops,  nuns,  monks,  and  the  whole  body  of 
the  credulous  faithful,  fell  into  the  toils  of 
the  ensnarer,  and  fllled  his  purse  with  an  alac¬ 
rity  that  rendered  the  recipient  perfectly  ec¬ 
static.  At  one  time  he  was  the  earnest  pro¬ 
moter  of  the  foundation  of  a  religious  house, 

•  for  which  he  received  contributions,  and  at 
the  laying  of  the  first  stone  of  which  he  was 
the  most  active  and  pious  assistant ;  but 
when,  on  the  morning  after,  he  was  looked 
to  for  the  proper  investment  of  the  building 
fund,  the  s:untly  treasurer  was  discovered 
to  have  been  a  counterfeit,  and  to  have  ab¬ 
sconded  with  the  wealth  entrusted  to  him. 
But  the  pious  had  their  consolation.  They 
would  turn  from  the  memory  of  the  deceiver 
to  contemplate  with  rapture  the  progress  of 
a  missionary  bishop  who  had  come  among 
them  to  do  his  office.  The  bishop  was  the 
impudent  Collet,  and  he  did  his  office  with  a 
success  that  would  almost  excite  a  smile,  but 
for  the  recollection  of  the  blasphemy  connect¬ 
ed  with  it  The  country  churches  flung  open 
their  doors  with  eagerness,  that  his  lordship 
might  approach  their  altars  and  there  cele¬ 
brate  the  divine  office  of  the  mass.  His 
right  reverend  nose  snuffed  up  with  digni¬ 
fied  complacency  the  incense  which  the  ner¬ 
vous  officials  tremblingly  swung  in  clouds  of 
fragrance  beneath  it.  His  performance  was 
the  admiration  of  an  entire  country  side,  and 
happy  was  the  mansion  which  received  him 
as  a  guest.  When  the  hour  for  his  depart¬ 
ure  came,  a  deputation  waited  upon  him  with 
a  request  that  he  would  celebrate  the  rite  of 
.ordination  upon  some  dozen  or  two  of  candi¬ 
dates  awaiting  for  the  imposition  of  episco- 
cal  hands  ere  they  assumed  their  declared 


career  of  missionaries.  Collet  concluded 
that  the  apostolical  benediction  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  very  head  and  father  of  the 
faithful  gave  him  warrant  for  anything ;  and 
accordingly,  with  a  blasphemous  gravity, 
he  publicly  performed  the  office  without  once 
tripping.  He  questioned  the  candidates, 
addressed  them  affectionately,  warned  them 
of  the  wickedness  of  the  world  ;  and,  as  he 
placed  his  episcopal  fingers  upon  their  heads, 
bade  them  l^ware  of  sinners,  for  they  knew 
not  under  what  hands  they  might  fall,  or  by 
what  guile  they  might  be  deceived.  This 
terrible  career  of  course  ran  to  its  necessary 
end,  and,  clever  as  Collet  was,  he  was  taken 
at  last.  At  the  time  of  his  capture,  the  pre¬ 
fect  of  the  district  happened  to  be  giving  a 
dinner  of  ceremony  ;  and,  wishing  to  gratify 
his  eager  guests  with  a  sight  of  the  renown¬ 
ed  criminal,  he  ordered  Collet  to  be  brought 
to  his  residence,  where  he  was  to  be  served 
up  to  the  provincial  appetite  as  soon  as  din¬ 
ner  was  concluded.  In  the  meantime  he 
was  pl.iced  in  a  room,  on  one  side  of  which 
was  the  diningroom  and  guests,  on  the  other 
an  ante-chamber  in  which  stood  a  leash  of 
gensdarmes  to  prevent  escape.  The  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  house  passed  and  repassed 
through  the  apartment  in  which  Collet  was 
seated  in  apparent  meditation.  He  waa  re¬ 
flecting,  and  to  some  purpose.  Happening 
to  observe  the  white  cap,  jacket,  and  apron, 
of  a  cook  lying  in  one  corner,  he  rapidly  as¬ 
sumed  the  whole,  snatched  up  a  dish  that 
had  just  been  temporarily  deposited  there, 
and  boldly  carried  it  into  the  banqueting- 
room  and  placed  it  on  the  table  before  the 
unconscious  guests.  This  done  he  seized 
another  that  was  empty,  and,  bearing  it  be¬ 
fore  him,  repassed  the  door,  glided  through 
the  unwary  guardians,  and  descended  safely 
into  the  streets.  When  the  desert  was  on 
on  the  table  and  the  prefect  sent  for  Collet 
in  order  to  gratify  his  guests,  the  promised 
treat  had  vanished,  and  with  it  a  portion  of 
the  confiding  official’s  best  holiday  plate. 
We  need  not  add  that,  after  all.  Collet  ended 
his  days  in  captivity — we  cannot  say  a  stern 
captivity,  for  it  is  clear  that  his  fetters  were 
gilded,  and  roses  concealed  the  chains  in¬ 
tended  to  hold  the  prisoner  fast.  It  puzzles 
the  author,  and  we  may,  therefore,  confess 
our  own  perplexity,  to  explain  or  account  for 
the  comparatively  easy  life  which  Collet  led 
in  prison,  even  after  all  hope  of  ultimate  lib¬ 
erty  was  lost,  and  be  was  suffering,  or  was 
supposed  to  be  suffering,  not  only  for  his 
original  offence,  but  for  his  additional  crimes 
committed  after  breaking  prison — in  itself  an 
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offence  of  the  deepest  gravity,  and  usually 
punished  with  extreme  severity.  Whatever 
the  causes  may  have  been,  the  fact  is  certain 
that  Collet  led  an  easy  life.  He  was  not 
condemned  to  the  grande  fatigue^  nor  called 
upon  to  fulfill  duties  of  a  repulsive  character, 
and  which  generally  fall  to  persons  of  his 
class  and  category.  He  was  well  supplied 
with  money,  and  spent  it  as  though  it  were 
inexhaustible.  With  it  he  purchased  exemp¬ 
tions  from  common  and  uncommon  inflic¬ 
tions  :  he  had  a  cell  most  neatly  furnished, 
and  a  table  well  served  at  his  own  expense. 
The  accidental  protegd  of  the  Pope  lived  in  a 
style  worthy  of  his  august  patron,  and  the 
most  accomplished  villain  of  bis  day  insulted 
justice  in  the  very  temple  where  her  decrees 
ought  to  have  been  most  rigorously  executed. 

The  only  criminal  who  can  really  vie  in 
renown  and  claims  to  it  with  Collet  is  the 
individual  named  Petit.  He  was  a  man  of 
some  education  and  of  infinite  resources; 
but  the  depravity  of  his  nature  bent  him  to 
evil,  and  he  scorned  the  virtue  by  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  which  he  might  have  won  both  honor¬ 
able  fortune  and  honest  fame.  After  the 
commission  of  crime  had  rendered  him  fami¬ 
liar  with  jails,  he  became  not  only  a  break¬ 
er  of  prisons,  but,  whenever  taken,  he  used 
boldly  and  publicly  declare  the  day  on  which 
he  intended  to  escape.  In  spite  of  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  all  watchfulness,  he  invariably  kept 
his  word,  and  that  under  difficulties,  the  sur¬ 
mounting  of  which  almost  warrant  for  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  nothing  but  a  league  with  the 
powers  of  darkness  could  have  enabled  him 
to  effect  it.  He  was  the  most  graceful  of  gen¬ 
tlemen,  the  must  generous  of  givers,  and, 
perhaps,  the  most  horrible  of  monsters.  Small 
virtues  and  stupendous  crimes  he  committed 
with  equal  indifference  or  alacrity.  To  the 
scaffold  be  had  been  more  than  once  con¬ 
demned,  but  commutation  to  the  galleys 
saved  him  from  death  and  restored  him  to 
temporary  freedom.  We  had  rather  deal 
with  his  eccentricities  and  his  small  virtues 
than  with  his  greater  crimes.  In  illustration 
of  the  former,  we  may  notice  that  he  was 
once  taken  at  Abbeville,  where  he  was  placed 
in  confinement  heavily  ironed.  Not  only 
did  he  contrive  to  escape,  but  he  actually, 
under  a  slight  disguise,  re-entered  the  town 
and  sold  his  fetters  in  the  market-place  for 
old  iron.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  at 
night-fall  he  was  about  to  seek  shelter  in  a 
bumble  inn,  where  he  found  an  official  seizing 
the  furniture  for  rent.  He  listened,  without 
remark,  to  the  sorrowful  ejaculations  of  the 
destitute  mother  and  the  wailings  of  her 
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children,  and  quietly  went  on  his  way  ;  but 
he  stopped  the  official  on  hit,  robbed  him  of 
every  centime  he  bad  on  bis  person,  and, 
hurrying  back  to  the  inn,  poured  the  whole 
into  the  lap  of  the  wondering,  grateful,  and 
half-terrified  landlady.  It  was  a  trait  of 
generosity  that  smacks  of  Sherwood  Forest; 
but  it  was  the  result,  not  of  principle,  but  of 
sheer  caprice.  Had  the  humor  so  directed 
him.  Petit  was  as  likely  to  have  slaughtered 
the  mother  and  her  offspring  as  to  have  given 
them  the  means  of  life. 

His  knowledge  of  English  was  turned  by 
him,  on  one  occasion,  to  very  excellent  ac¬ 
count.  He  had  escaped  from  the  very  foot  of 
the  tribunal  of  justice  attired  in  a  lawyer’s  cap 
and  gown,  which  he  had  unceremoniously  ap¬ 
propriated,  and  by  favor  of  which  be  walked 
through  groups  of  gensdarmes,  who  respect¬ 
fully  saluted  him  as  be  passed.  By  means 
afforded  him  by  his  friends,  be  procured  the 
dress  and  forged  papers  of  an  English  sailor, 
armed  with  which  he  proceeded  towards  the 
northern  frontier,  where  the  English  camp  of 
observation  was  then  established.  He,  of 
course,  was  frequently  stopped,  taken  before 
provincial  mayors,  and  confronted  with  people 
who  spoke  English  as  perfectly  as  he  did 
himself.  Petit  went  through  every  searching 
ordeal  with  success,  maintained  bis  assumed 
character  without  suspicion  of  the  mere  as¬ 
sumption,  and  gained  the  English  camp  in 
the  neighborhood  of  St.  Oraer,  where  he 
continued  to  gain  an  ostensible  livelihood  by 
acting  as  interpreter,  and  where  he  did  not 
scruple  to  employ  any  means  to  further  sup¬ 
ply  himself  with  the  “  necessary  luxuries” 
which  he  most  lacked  and  could  least  easily 
dispense  with.  The  camp  was  just  the  place 
where  the  officers  of  justice  looked  for  the 
society  they  were  officially  interested  in,  and 
a  body  of  them  one  Sunday  came  down 
thither  for  the  purpose  of  making  seizure  of 
the  great  prison-breaker  ;  but  the  latter  so 
contrived,  by  his  false  interpreting  between 
the  English  soldiery  and  the  police,  (to  whom 
he  was  personally  unknown,)  that  the  two 
parties  fell  to  blows  ;  the  police  were  expelled 
from  the  camp,  and  Petit  enjoyed  a  slight 
extension  of  that  liberty  which,  of  course,  ha 
ultimately  and  permanently  lost.  He,  too, 
bore  his  captivity  with  a  calm  philosophy. 
He  was  never  afterwards  an  offender  even 
against  the  common  prison  rules.  In  this 
respect  he  was  unlike  the  pseudo-Count  Pon- 
tis  de  St.  Helene,  who,  for  some  trivial  in¬ 
fringement  of  the  law  regulating /oTfO/x,  was 
once  most  cruelly  flagellated,  and  who  blas¬ 
phemously  remarked  at  its  termination  that, 
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although  it  was  a  consolation  to  think  that  he 
haH  been  scourged  as  Christ  was,  yet  he 
could  not  help,  as  a  gentleman,  feeling  the 
degradation !  This  reminds  us  of  the  abbd 
ately  at  Brest,  who  had  committed  a  terrible 
murder  on  the  body  of  a  female  in  his  own 
house,  and  who  endured  his  sentence  of  per¬ 
petual  slavery  andcaptivity  with  a  rubicund 
equanimity.  For  an  involuntary  offence  com¬ 
mitted  within  the  walls  of  the  prison,  he  was 
flogged  ;  and  the  murderer,  who  exhibited  no 
remorse  for  his  crime,  died  of  shame  at 
having  been  subjected  to  the  above-named 
humihation. 

Amid  the  gentlemen  convicts  of  most  re- 
utation,  we  may  cursorily  name  Baudin,  who, 
y  means  of  a  pigeon-express,  got  intelligence 
of  the  prizes  drawn  in  the  Paris  lottery,  and 
bought  the  combined  lucky  numbers  in  Brus¬ 
sels  long  before  the  tardy  courier  had  arrived 
with  the  intelligence.  Napoleon  suspected 
the  means  employed,  and  he  saved  the  mil¬ 
lions  which  Baudin  would  have  carried  off 
from  the  imperial  treasury,  by  peremptorily 
condemning  the  offender  to  the  galleys  for 
life.  Fossard  was  another  criminm  of  rank  : 
his  intellectual  appetite  drove  him  into  guilt : 
he  stole  medals  from  the  royal  library  in 
(mler  to  enrich  his  own  wonderful  collection, 
and  he  purchased  thereby  an  endless  cap¬ 
tivity. 

But  the  most  celebrated  of  this  privileged 
class  was  Delage.  He  was  the  Fauntleroy 
of  France,  but  his  fate  was  of  a  less  stern 
aspect.  He  committed  forgery  under  the 
empire.  It  was  a  period  when  men  were 
scarce,  when  human  sinews  were  valuable, 
and  when  criminals  were  permitted  to  buy  a 
fictitious  freedom  by  enlisting  into  the  army. 
This  was,  in  truth,  merely  exchanging,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  prison  for  death  in  the 
field.  Delage  had  too  much  of  the  epicure 
in  him  to  risk  the  doubtful  chances  of  such  a 
fate ;  but  he  expended  liberally  in  order  to 
purchase  a  limited  freedom.  His  wealth, 
too,  converted  the  room  which  he  was  allowed 
to  himself  into  a  bower  as  exquisite  as  taste 
and  money  could  make  it.  But  it  did  more 
than  this.  He  was  permitted  to  furnish  a 
bouse  in  the  town  for  his  family.  He  bought 
his  liberty  daily,  and  at  early  mom  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  repair  to  his  wife  and  children. 
The  latter  were  ignorant  of  their  father’s 
crimes  and  of  the  position  into  which  both  he 
and  they  had  been  thereby  plunged.  The 
only  mark  of  his  disgrace  was  a  slender  ring 
or  manacle  which  he  wore  around  his  instep. 
This  badge  of  his  dishonor  he  contrived  to 
conceal  beneath  his  boot  or  trowsers,  and  the 
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innocent  children  played  unconsciously  at 
the  feet  of  a  guilty  father.  The  day  was  thus 
pas.sed  in  a  patriarchal  simplicity,  varied  by 
a  profusion  characteristic  rather  of  Memphis 
than  of  the  plain  ;  and  when  sunset  drew 
near,  the  criminal  repeated  his  nightly  lie  to 
his  little  ones,  and  departed  to  bis  cell  under 
pretext  of  being  compelled  to  pass  the  night 
on  board  one  of  the  ships  in  harbor.  What 
a  scene  must  that  have  been  at  the  family 
hearth,  when  the  veil  was  tom  from  the  statue, 
and  the  children  first  felt  that  they  had  been 
casting  their  incense  before  an  unworthy 
shrine,  and  had  bowed  their  heads  only  to 
the  semblance  of  virtue  ! 

The  partial  freedom  given  to  the  wealthy 
criminal,  Delage,  was  not  peculiar  to  men 
like  himself.  Previous  to  the  adoption  of 
the  present  severe  restrictions,  day  liberty 
was  not  uncommonly  granted  to  servants  and 
professional  men  who  carried  on  their  voca¬ 
tion  among  the  resident  families  of  the  town 
and  neighborhood.  It  was  a  favor,  of  course, 
granted  only  to  those  whose  good  conduct, 
hypocrisy,  or  secret  service,  rendered  them 
eligible  thereto.  These  parties  were  wont  to 
issue  from  their  prisons  in  fashionable  attire. 
The  marks  of  the  prison — the  clipped  head 
and  the  manacled  ankle — were  artistically 
concealed  ;  and  the  young  ladies  of  Brest 
were  wont  to  take  instruction  from  men  whose 
crimes  has  caused  society  to  disown  them, 
and  who,  while  civilly  dead,  were  ever  ac¬ 
tively  alive  to  evil.  Music,  drawing,  and 
deportment — the  languages,  science,  and  the 
rudiments  of  theology — were  thus  taught  by 
individual]  who,  hearts  were  scared  with  vice 
as  the:,’  Cerii  was  branded  with  the  iron  of 
the  executioner,  and  whose  limbs,  manacled 
for  felony,  assumed  in  presence  of  innocence 
a  guileless  gui:e.  At  the  time  alluded  to, 
Brest  received  its  instruction  at  the  feet  of 
criminals  on  whom  all  instruction  had  been 
lost  and  every  teaching  profitless  for  good. 
Indeed,  it  was  not  unfrequently  the  case,  that 
the  greater  virtue  resided  among  those  to 
whom  a  day’s  liberty  was  peremptorily 
denied  :  thus,  we  read  of  a  certiun  Drouillet 
who  adopted  the  orphan  of  a  deceased  fellow- 
prisoner,  and,  amid  the  terrible  example  of 
the  liagne,  brought  up  the  child  to  virtue, 
and  made  him  resolute  and  able  to  follow  it. 
The  guilty  teacher  could  not  instruct  it  himsel, 
Drouillet  obtained  his  liberty,  but  obedience 
to  guilty  impulses  soon  flung  him  again  into 
captivity,  where  he  died.  He  had,  however, 
saved  the  child,  and  knew  it ;  and  the  poor 
son  of  sin  may  be  pardoned  if  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  bis  solitary  good  but  great  work 
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gave  smiling  hope  to  the  gloomy  hour  of  a 
gloomy  death  in  the  very  gloomiest  of  the 
prisons  of  France. 

There  is  a  separate  class  of  captives  at 
Toulon,  who  must  not  be  passed  by  without 
notice.  These  are  the  Arab  criminals  who 
have  olTended  against  French  law  in  Africa, 
and  whom  the  administrative  pity  keeps  iso¬ 
lated  from  the  other  galley  slaves  in  the  last- 
named  port.  The  principal  of  these  is  the 
famous  Caid  Ben-Aissa,  who  was  condemned, 
just  ten  years  since,  to  a  captivity  of  twenty 
years,  with  hard  labor,  for  the  crime  of  coin- 
ing. 

The  crime,  however,  seems  misstated. 
Ben-Aissa  had  been  director  of  the  mint  at 
Bezlick.  He  had  issued  pieces  of  the  value 
of  ten-pence  ;  but,  by  order  of  the  Bey,  he  had 
raised  their  conventional  price  to  fourteen- 
pence,  and  he  compelled  the  tribes  to  receive 
them  at  this  rate.  When  the  French  got 
possession  of  Algeria,  the  value  of  the  real 
f^ell  again  to  ten-pence  ;  but  Ben  Aiasa,  who 
retained  his  post  under  the  new  sovereignty, 
continued  to  circulate  his  own  pieces  at  the 
higher  price.  He  thus  kept  in  circulation 
rather  a  fraudulent  than  a  false  coin ;  but  this 
difference  availed  nothing  to  the  stalwart 
Arab  of  threescore. 

"  My  accusers  (said  the  once  powerful 
Ben  Aissa  to  his  judges)  are  but  dirt. 
They  are  sons  of  dogs.  Th^y  have  all  had 
the  bastinado,  the  dungeon,  and  liberty  to 
thank  me  for.  I  have  flung  the  heads  of 
their  fathers  in  the  dust;  fur  I  am  of  the 
blood  of  the  Caliphs  and  Achmet  was  Bey.” 
The  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor  had  been 
conferred  on  this  chief,  who  had  held  the 
second  authority  in  Constantine,  and  who 
hud  twice  on  the  very  ramparts  defended 
the  city  against  the  French  assailants.  It 
WHS  part  of  lire  sentence  that  he  should  be 
degraded  from  his  rank  and  be  stripped  of 
his  insignia.  “  Ben-A'issa  (said  the  presi¬ 
dent),  you  have  failed  in  honor.  In  the 
name  o(  the  legion,  I  declare  that  you  have 
ceased  to  be  a  member.”  The  chief  yielded 
to  inevitable  destiny  not  without  emotion — 
an  emotion  more  strongly  visible  when  he 
walked  to  the  pillory.  Tlie  scaflbld  on 
which  was  erected  the  upright  pillar,  bound 
to  which  he  was  to  stand  exposed  to  the 
ga  ze  of  the  people,  stood  in  the  great  square 
of  Constantine.  It  was  then  a  novel  spec¬ 
tacle  for  the  nations — Moors,  Turks,  and 
Arabs,  from  the  town  and  the  neighboring 
villages,  poured  in  to  contemplate  the  sight. 
J  ews  especially  came  in  exulting  crowds  to 
enjoy  the  disgrace  of  one  who,  in  the  day  of 


his  greatness,  had  been  their  persecutor 
Ibrahim,  the  tchuoua  or  executioner,  had 
viewed  with  ferocious  delight  the  prey  now 
flung  to  him.  In  his  fastidiousness,  howev¬ 
er,  he  reproached  the  French  law  for  only 
giving  him  a  man  to  bind,  when  a  head  to 
strike  oflF  would  have  been  more  appropriate, 
to  his  eager  arm  and  his  polished  yatagan. 
The  trhaous,  it  would  seem,  had  a  bitter 
grudge  against  the  lieutenant  of  the  ex-Bey 
of  Constantine — for  Ben-Aissa  had  given  to 
violent  death  four  of  the  kinsmen  of  Ibrahim  ; 
and,  if  he  had  spared  the  head  of  the  latter, 
it  was  only,  as  Ibrahim  thought,  because  the 
chief  did  not  exactly  know  where  to  lay  his 
hand  upon  the  hidden  and  coveted  wealth 
of  the  tchaous.  Ibrahim  slopped  short  on 
the  scaffold,  right  in  front  of  the  face  of 
Ben-Aissa : — 

“  ‘  Between  thee  and  eternity  (said  the  e.vecu- 
tioner  to  the  victim)  there  stands  a  man,  and  that 
man  is  Ibrahim.  Yon  have  slain  my  brethren 
spared  myself  only  through  policy,  and  I  am  here 
to  avenge  the  dead.  God  reserved  me  for  this.  Is 
not  Goa  just  ?  ‘  God  is  just,’  murmured  Ben  Ais, 
ea.  ‘  So  thinks  Ibrahim,  for  whom  God  has  cho¬ 
sen  this  place  and  mission.  Twenty  yearsago,- 
you  were  but  a  vender  of  salt  in  this  very  market¬ 
place  ;  on  this  place  yon  have  struck  off  the  heads 
of  noblemen  at  your  good  pleasure.  The  skulls 
of  my  brethren  are  still  bleaching  on  the  ramparts. 
Lift  up  thine  eyes  and  look  at  them.  Look — look  !’ 
Ben  Aissa  alowly  closed  his  lids.  He  listened 
long  in  patience  to  the  abuse  showered  upon  him 
by  Ibrahim,  of  whom  he  at  length  craved  mercy 
and  permission  to  proceed  to  his  far-off  prison  in 
peace  ” 

The  son  of  Ben  Aissa  and  a  few  faithful 
Arabs  accompanied  the  fallen  chief  to  Toulon, 
and  from  their  bauds  he  receives  with  a  calm 
resignation  their  offices  of  respect,  of  sub¬ 
mission,  and  of  love.  The  whole  of  the 
Arab  /oifats,  says  M.  Alloy,  preserve  the 
entire  pride  of  their  race.  'The  author  cites 
one  case  of  an  Arab  whose  permanent  cun- 
;  dition  of  refractory  violence  bad  caused  him 
to  be  removed  from  the  companionship  of 
his  countrymen  and  placed  him  among  the 
common  multitude  of  the  guilty.  One  day 
the  doctor  visited  him  out  of  kindness.  The 
Arab  scarcely  noticed  him ;  but  he  did  deign 
to  extend  his  hand,  accept  the  tobacco  which 
the  medical  man  had  brought  expressly  for 
him,  and  thank  him  with  a  gesture.  The 
j  doctor  attempted  to  question  him  upon  the 
circumstances  of  his  condemnatioo.  The 
.  Arab  looked  steadily  at  him  and  said — "Thou 
I  hast  brought  me  tobacco,  thou  hast  done  a 
I  good  action,  and  I  have  thanked  thee.  What 
I  more  can  there  be  between  us?  And  he  as- 
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samed  an  aspect  of  such  unconciousness,  that 
the  visitor  might  have  thought  he  stood  in  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  statue. 

Africa  also  contributes  to  the  Bagnes  of 
Toulon,  Jews,  Blacks,  and  Kabailes,  who  have 
infringed  a  law  which  they  refuse  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  and  claim  not  to  be  bound  by.  Mon¬ 
sieur  Alloy  says  of  the  last,  that  they  are 
now  what  they  were  eighteen  centuries  ago. 
Their  bodies  are  in  irons,  but  their  souls  are 
flying  over  the  fields  of  the  past,  and  their 
thoughts  are  beneath  the  folds  of  their  tents 
with  their  families  and  their  beloved  steeds. 
A  slow  and  painless  disease  gradually  destroys 
them.  They  pass  the  day  sitting  crouched 
together,  with  their  sheet  rolled  round  their 
bead  and  hanging  down  in  the  form  of  a 
hernous  ;  and  they  have  altogether  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  men  lying  in  ambuscade  and 
biding  their  muskets  from  the  chance  of  dis¬ 
covery.  Distinguished  from  the  other  prison¬ 
ers,  they  are  always  alone  with  their  thoughts 
and  their  distant  country  ;  practising  no  game 
nor  inventing  any  resources  to  help  them 
through  the  sunless  valley  of  their  destiny. 
“  If  (says  the  author)  they  ever  call  up  even 
a  bitter  smile,  it  is  when  you  awake  in  them 
the  memory  of  the  desert.  It  has  sometimes 
occurred  to  me  to  pronounce  distinctly  the 
name  of  their  favorite  dish,  couicoutsou,  and 
straightway  they  would  fall  into  transports 
of  joy  like  so  many  children.”  It  would  be 
in  vain  to  subject  the  Arab  format  to  the  rules 
of  the  penal  labor  of  the  prison.  The 
Government  exercises  a  proper  compassion 
towards  this  class  of  prisoners.  They  are 
left  to  undisturbed  repose,  and  at  the  hour 
of  evening  prayer  these  outcast  Arabs  are 
heard  to  mingle  in  their  grateful  oiisons  the 
names  of  those  who  have  alleviated  their  hard 
destiny  by  some  touches  of  compassion. 

Another  distinctive  class  at  Toulon  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  natives  of  Corsica,  of  whom 
there  are  many  in  the  prison,  of  all  classes, 
but  generally  for  one  crime — that  of  murder. 
Such  are  the  fruits  of  the  Vendetta  or  fam¬ 
ily  fued,  whice  runs  through  long  centuries, 
and  which  never  really  ends.  A  man  is  shot, 
perhaps  accidentally.  It  is  the  duty  of  his 
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kinsman  to  take  the  life  of  one  of  the  family 
of  the  slayer.  This  is  done  even  after  long  wait¬ 
ing  for,  and,  thenceforth,  the  Vendetta  is  estab¬ 
lished  in  full  force.  We  will  suppose  that  the 
murderer  of  the  original,  innocent,  slayer  is 
condemned  to  the  gallies.  Forthwith,  a  kins¬ 
man  of  the  last-named  watches  his  opportu¬ 
nity  :  he  may  find  it  in  a  week  or  he  may  not 
be  able  to  profit  by  it  for  years  ;  but,  vhen 
found,  he  never  fails  to  avail  himself  of  it,  and 
he  takes  the  life  of  one  of  the  family  of  that 
murderer  who  is  in  irons  at  Toulon  for  having 
killed  the  first  and  innocent  cause  of  all  this 
sanguinary  evil.  This  last  asssasin  is  also  cap¬ 
tured,  tried,  and  condemned  to  thd galleys  for 
life,  where  he  may  chance  to  find  himself  fetter¬ 
ed  for  the  remainder  of  his  days  with  his  foe : 
each  of  them  has  slain  the  kinsman  of  the  other, 
and  betweent  hem  there  must  be  a  compan¬ 
ionship  and  exchange  of  suffering  and  cruelty, 
in  comparison  with  which  the  scaffold  must 
be  mercy  and  the  passage  to  it  a  joy.  They 
know,  too,  that  the  feud  does  not  terminate 
with  them  ;  but  that  upon  the  blood-relation 
of  one  lies  the  next  duty  of  this  strange  sys¬ 
tem  of  murder.  The  attempt  to  check  this 
sanguinary  and  systematic  course  of  violence 
by  the  guillotine  has  entirely  failed — it  only 
created  more  victims.  But  for  one  circum¬ 
stance  the  island  would,  ere  this,  have  been 
decimated  ;  but,  fortunately,  though  the 
hatred  be  intense,  love  is  stronger  or  more 
potent  still.  Should  affection  spring  up  be¬ 
tween  two  young  hearts  belonging  to  oppos¬ 
ing  factions,  the  Vendetta  is  suspended.  Re¬ 
conciliation  is  talked  of ;  and,  if  mutual  con¬ 
sent  be  given  and  the  insular  Montagues  and 
Capulels  shake  hands  and  say  “  Ay"  to  the 
bridal,  the  bloody  feud  dies  away  for  ever  be¬ 
neath  the  warmth  of  the  bension  of  the 
Church.  Amid  the  darkness,  therefore,  there 
is  sunlight ;  where  there  is  despair  there  is 
also  hope  :  all  is  not  wailing,  for  an  accent  of 
gladness  rises  clear  above  the  cry  for  revenge 
and  the  shriek  when  it  is  accomplished.  The 
footsteps  of  the  fiend  have  not,  therefore,  ob¬ 
literated  the  traces  of  the  divinity,  and  man 
is  saved  by  tasting  of  the  healing  fountain  of 
a  heaven-born  love. 
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Tbk  large  number  of  individuals  who  have 
won  respectable  and  permanent  places  in  our 
national  literature,  by  leaving  behind  them 
single  and  brief  poetical  pieces,  merely  of 
special  merit,  has  been  remarked  upon  ere 
now,  both  in  this  journal  and  elsewhere. 
The  “Flowers  of  the  Forest”  (both  sets), 
“  Auld  Robin  Gray,”  “Lucy’s  Flitting,” 
“  Donnochthead,”  and  many  other  lyrics, 
might  be  pointed  to  as  having  thus  secured 
a  durable,  if  not  immortal,  name  to  their  au¬ 
thors.  John  Logan  stands  much  in  the  same 
position  practically,  though  not  quite  justly, 
m  regard  to  his  secular  poetry ;  the  “  Ode  to 
the  Cuckoo  ”  being  his  only  production  of 
that  class  which  has  taken  a  firm  and  lasting 
hold  on  at  least  the  popular  memory.  But 
the  writer  was  fortunate  enough  to  address 
bis  powers  also  to  the  composition  of  scriptu¬ 
ral  paraphrases;  and  he  executed  some  of 
these  so  admirably,  that,  as  long  as  Christian 
worship  is  performed  in  the  tongue  of  Great 
Britain,  his  labors  in  this  department  can 
never  pass  into  oblivion.  Taken  altogether, 
however,  the  poetical  writings  of  Logan  are 
still  of  insignificant  extent ;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  comprehend  why  one  possessed  of  so  much 
refinement  of  taste,  added  to  no  inconsidera¬ 
ble  and  natural  share  of  “  the  visdon  and  the 
faculty  ’divine,”  should  have  exercised  his 
gifts  so  sparingly.  It  is  in  part  fortunate  for 
Uie  world,  that  those  who  feel  most  conscious 
of  the  poetical  endowment  cannot  refrain,  in 
general,  from  putting  it  to  free  and  constant 
use.  It  seems  to  be  a  necessity  of  their 
temperament,  a  consequence  of  their  nature. 
There  have  been  exceptions  to  this  rule,  cer¬ 
tainly;  and  among  them  John  Logan,  to  all 
seeming,  is  to  be  ranked.  As  he,  beyond 
question,  had  formed  to  himself  a  very  high 
standard,  indeed,  of  literary  excellence,  it  ap¬ 
pears  possible  that  he  ma^  have  been  re¬ 
strained  from  the  full  exercise  of  his  powers 
by  the  same  shrinking  fastidiousness  which 
has  rendered  the  works  of  Campbell  the  least 
extensive  of  any  poet  in  the  language  who 
attained,  as  be  did,  to  advanced  years.  It  is 
only  in  their  several  degrees,  however,  that 


the  two  cases  can  be  mentioned  as  bearing  a 
resemblance.  Logan  is  in  no  point  of  view 
to  be  regarded  as  the  mate  of  Thomas  Camp- 

The  Rev.  John  Logan  was  bom  in  1748, 
at  Soutra,  in  Fala  parish,  county  of  Edinburgh. 
His  father,  a  decent  farmer,  possessed  suffi¬ 
cient  means  to  train  him  for  the  ministry  of 
the  Scottish  Church ;  and,  when  licensed,  he 
became  so  favorably  noted  as  an  able  and 
eloquent  preacher,  as  to  be  appointed  one  of 
the  regular  clergy  of  South  Leith.  This  situ¬ 
ation  was  one  qualified  to  insure  to  him  ease 
and  competency  of  means,  and  the  respect  of 
society,  even  for  life ;  but  Logan  was  ambi¬ 
tious  of  literary  distinction,  and  began  to  de¬ 
liver  lectures  to  tbe  Modem  Athenians  on  the 
Philosophy  of  History.  He  published  a 
summary  of  these  in  1781,  with,  in  the  next 
year,  a  discourse  on  the  Government  of  Asia ; 
and  a  volume  of  his  collected  poetical  pieces 
was  also  issued  from  the  press  about  the 
same  period.  He  had  previously  shown  his 
attachment,  indeed,  to  the  muses,  by  arrang¬ 
ing  and  editing  the  literary  remains  of  his 
college  friend,  Michael  Bruce,  who  died  in 
1767,  at  the  premature  age  of  twenty-one. 
Logan  has  not  been  well  rewarded  for  his 
endeavors  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of 
Bruce.  He  has  been  accused  of  retaining, 
and  afterwards  appropriating  and  publishing 
as  his  own,  various  pieces  from  the  stores  of 
his  deceased  friend ;  and  among  these  have 
been  numbered  the  “  Ode  to  the  Cuckoo,” 
and  the  exquisite  eighth  paraphrase,  begin¬ 
ning,  “  Few  are  thy  days  and  full  of  wo.” 
Tbe  gist  of  the  criminatory  evidence  lies  in 
the  fact,  that  Logan  left  out  from  tbe  collec¬ 
tion  several  poems  from  the  pen  of  Bruce, 
and  added  others,  “  to  make  up  a  miscellany,” 
as  he  states  it  in  the  preface.  But  in  what 
condition  the  omitted  poems  came  to  his 
hand,  or  what  they  really  were  at  all,  is  a 
matter  on  which  no  satisfactory  testimony  ex¬ 
ists.  Judging  from  the  mediocre  character 
of  some  of  tbe  pieces  of  Bruce  that  were  ad¬ 
mitted,  one  would,  at  a  first  glance,  conceive 
it  probable  that  the  editor  had  carried  bis  se- 
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lections  quite  as  far  as  a  regard  for  the  name 
of  his  friend  permitted.  The  attempt  to  vin¬ 
dicate  the  claim  of  Bruce  to  the  authorship 
of  the  “  Cuckoo  ”  and  the  paraphrase,  mainly 
rests,  in  the  first  place,  upon  hearsays  and 
the  oral  traditions  of  friends.  But  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  his  being  “always  understood” 
by  the  latter  to  be  the  author,  or  even  of  “  a 
copy  having  been  seen”  by  a  respectable  wit¬ 
ness  in  his  presumed  or  alleged  handwriting, 
will  scarcely  settle  the  question  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world.  The  remaining  evidence  is 
what  has  been  called  “  internal,”  and  consists 
in  a  comparison  betwixt  a  fragment  in  the 
writing  of  Bruce  and  two  stanzas  in  Logan’s 
original  “  Complaint  of  Nature,”  on  which 
the  eighth  paraphrase  was  founded.  The 
stanziis  run  thus  : — 

“  When  chill  the  blast  of  winter  blows, 

.\way  the  summer  flies, 

The  flowers  resign  their  sonny  robes, 

And  all  their  ^uty  dies  ; 

Nipt  by  the  year  the  forest  fades. 

And,  shaking  to  Uic  wind. 

The  leaves  toss  to  and  fro,  and  streak 
The  wilderness  behind.” 

The  fragment  of  Bruce  is  as  follows.  “  Tlie 
hoar-frost  glitters  on  the  ground,  the  fre¬ 
quent  leaf  falls  from  the  wood,  and  tosses  to 
and  fro  down  on  the  wind.  The  summer  is 
gone  with  all  his  flowers ;  summer  the  season 
of  the  muses;  yet  not  the  more  cease  I  to 
wander  where  the  muses  haunt,  near  spring,  or 
shadowy  grove,  or  sunny  hill.  It  was  on  a 
calm  morning,  while  yet  the  darkness  strove 
with  the  doubtful  twilight,  I  rose  and  walked 
out  under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  mom.” 
The  images  in  the  commencement  of  this 
fragment — if  the  name  of  images  can  be 
given  to  the  driest  descriptive  facts — may  be 
found  in  all  poetry,  from  that  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  downwards.  Where  there  is  a  relieving 
touch  in  the  stanzas,  it  appears  not  in  the 
prose;  as  where  “  tosses  to  and  fro  down  on 
the  wind”  in  the  latter  takes  the  fine  shape, 
in  the  verse,  of  “  toss  to  and  fro,  and  streak 
the  wilderness  behind.”  As  for  the  first  por¬ 
tion  of  the  fragment,  marked  in  italics,  it  is 
quoted  from  Milton,  and  quoted  evidently 
from  memory,  since  the  last  line,  which 
stands  in  the  original — 

“  Clear  spring,  or  shady  grove,  or  sunny  hill” — 

has  been  imperfectly  remembered,  and  is 
nearly  spoiled  in  citation.  All  the  rest  is  to 
be  found,  word  for  word,  in  "  Paradise 
Lost.”  With  regard  to  the  second  italicized 


words,  they  form  a  beautiful  and  well-known 
line  in  Lycidas. 

In  founding  any  argument  upon  such  a 
fragment  as  the  preceding,  the  friends  and 
biographers  of  the  amiable  Michael  Bruce,  it 
seems  to  us,  have  not  only  shown  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  their  whole  case,  but  have  even  given 
room  for  the  supposition,  that  Logan  may 
have  done  much  to  put  the  acknowledged 
pieces  of  his  friend — those  on  which  his  re¬ 
pute  rests — into  the  comparatively  perfect 
shape  in  which  they  finally  came  ^fore  the 
public.  However,  the  justification  of  Logan 
does  not  require  such  a  conjecture  to  be  in¬ 
sisted  on  ;  and  this  theme  may  be  more  fitly 
closed  by  asking,  if  an  editor,  with  fragments 
before  him  like  that  here  given,  could  be 
greatly  blamed  for  declining  to  publish  them, 
or  even  for  adopting  any  stray  grain  of  wheat 
which  may  have  turned  up  in  his  sifting  of 
the  enveloping  chaff?  This  Logan  may  have 
done  ;  but  even  this  has  not  been  established 
against  him. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  real  “  internal  evi¬ 
dence”  on  this  subject  is  all  in  favor  of  Logan, 
insomuch  as  the  contested  poems  resemble 
much  more  strongly  the  productions  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  his,  than  any  of  the  known 
effusions  of  Michael  Bruce.  That  simplicity 
which  is  the  perfection  of  art  was  studiously 
cultivated  by  the  former ;  while  the  latter, 
though  often  tender  and  impressive,  com¬ 
posed  in  a  style  comparatively  loose  and  in¬ 
elaborate.  What  may  be  termed  “  external 
evidence”  has  always  formed  the  main  point 
against  Logan,  and  probably  suggested  the 
charge  now  discussed,  in  the  very  first  in¬ 
stance.  He  offended  his  Leith  parishioners 
by  producing  (in  1783)  a  tragedy,  entitled, 
“  Runnimede,”  and  founded  on  the  signing  of 
Magna  Charts ;  and  he  at  the  same  time  in¬ 
curred  their  disfavor  still  more  seriously  and 
justly  by  an  unfortunate  declension  into  ir¬ 
regular  habits  of  living.  His  congregation 
had  still  a  regard  for  him,  however,  and, 
though  they  parted  with  him,  they  consented 
to  fix  on  him  a  small  annuity.  Thus  secured 
against  the  chances  of  absolute  want,  John 
Logan  went  to  Ijondon,  and  entered  upon  a 
regular  literary  life.  Contributing  for  imme¬ 
diate  means  to  periodicals,  he  also  planned 
and  partly  finished  a  number  of  tragedies, 
with  a  series  of  historical  lectures,  and  a  col¬ 
lection  of  sermons,  of  which  two  selected 
volumes  were  published  after  his  decease. 
These  sermons  are  warmly  devotional,  and 
yet  enjoy  Scottish  popularity.  The  death  of 
the  author  occurred  in  1788,  when  he  had 
attained  the  age  of  forty — an  age  perilous  to 


the  literary,  nod  indeed  to  all  men  of  seden¬ 
tary  pursuits,  more  particularly  if  their  toils 
be  severe,  and  their  conduct  in  any  degree 
unsteady.  The  remaining  manuscripts  of 
Logan  do  not  seem  to  have  been  put  to  any 
use  by  his  executors ;  and  yet  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  that  his  fragmentary  plays  could 
have  been  without  beauties,  or  wholly  de¬ 
serving  of  oblivion.  The  “  Runnimede*’  is  a 
chaste  and  classical  work,  though,  partly  in 
consequence  of  the  theme,  devoid  of  that 
warmth  of  interest  necessary  to  stage-popu¬ 
larity. 

The  poems  of  Logan— of  which  his  own 
ITS  I  edition  lies  before  us — display  a  com¬ 
bination  of  natural  and  refined  graces  which 
must  ever  sustain  his  title  to  a  niche  among 
the  minor  poets  of  his  country — the  Lang- 
hornes  and  Parnells  of  our  literature.  The 
“Ode  to  the  Cuckoo,”  which  appeals  with 
such  singular  felicity  to  all  hearts  and  intel¬ 
lects,  and  which  was  therefore  appreciated  on 
its  publication  alike  by  an  Edmund  Burke 
and  by  the  youngest  of  school-boys,  has  a 
place  in  every  collection  of  English  poetry — 
if  not,  indeed,  in  every  English  memory.  It 
need  not  be  reprinted  here.  On  one  verse 
only  an  observation  may  be  made.  It  is  the 
following ; — 

“  The  school-boy,  wandering  through  the  wood 
To  pull  the  primrose  gay. 

Starts,  the  new  voice  of  spring  to  bear, 

And  imitates  thy  lay.” 

Lord  Mackenzie,  son  of  the  author  of  “  The 
Man  of  Feeling,”  has  recorded  that  Logan 
originally  wrote  the  third  line — 

“  Starts,  thy  curious  voice  to  hear.” 

If  such  was  the  case,  he  must  have  shown 
it  to  friends  in  manuscript — an  indirect  piece 
of  evidence  as  to  the  authorship,  since  the 
first  published  accords  with  that  in  accepta¬ 
tion.  The  word  “  curious,”  taken  in  its 
Scottish  sense  of  “  specially  singular,”  was 
happy  enough,  but  even  one  word  with  a 
local  meaning  would  have  been  a  blemish. 
But  the  beauty  of  the  line  lies  in  the  use  and 
position  of  the  verb  “starts,”  which,  pro¬ 
nounced  properly,  pictures  the  very  action 
indicated,  and  is  a  fine  instance  of  congruity 
of  sound  and  signification.  Our  poets,  both 
older  and  later,  are  to  be  found  using  similar 
strokes  of  art,  but  seldom  so  effectively.  All 
are  on  the  principle  of  Horace : — 

“  Parturiunt  montes  ;  nascetiir  ridiculus  mus” — 

where  the  very  sound  of  the  line,  not  less 


than  its  sense,  portrays  “mountains  in  labor,” 
only  to  end  in  the  birth  of  a  ridiculous  mono¬ 
syllabic  mouse. 

Another  of  the  finest  of  Logan’s  poems — 
once  much  more  popularly  famous  than  it  is 
now — is  his  “Braes  of  Yarrow.”  Hamilton 
of  Bangor  had  composed,  earlier  in  the  same 
century,  his  celebrated  verses  on  the  same 
theme  and  scene ;  but  they  are  much  too 
lengthened  to  be  sung  continuously,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  Logan  was  induced  by 
this  circumstance  to  tell  the  same  tale  in  a 
shorter  shape,  in  order  that  the  exquisitely 
pathetic  air  might  not  be  lost  to  society. 

He  could  not  change  the  subject ;  the  air 
is  wedded  immortally  to  the  tale  of  Yarrow. 
The  poems  of  both  Hamilton  and  Logan  seem 
to  have  impressed  the  youth  of  Wordsworth 
more  than  almost  any  pieces  in  the  language, 
as  is  partly  shown  by  his  three  lyrics  on  Yar¬ 
row  “Unvisited,”  “Visited,”  and  “Revis¬ 
ited.”  He  cites  both  the  Scottish  writers  in 
these  lyrics.  The  composition  of  Logan  may 
be  given  in  full  here ; — 

“  Thy  braes  were  bonny,  Yarrow  stream  ! 
When  first  on  them  I  met  my  lover ; 

Thy  braes  how  dreary,  Yarrow  stream  ! 
When  now  thy  waves  his  body  cover  ! 

For  ever  now,  O  Yarrow  stream  ! 

Thou  art  to  me  a  stream  of  sorrow  ; 

For  never  on  thy  banks  shall  I 

Behold  my  love,  the  flower  of  Yarrow. 

ll^romised  me  a  milk-white  steed. 

To  bear  me  to  his  father’s  bowers ! 

He  promised  me  a  little  page, 

To  ’squire  me  to  his  father’s  towers : 

He  promised  me  a  wedding-ring — 

The  wedding-day  was  luted  to-morrow ; 

Now  he  is  wedded  to  his  grave, 

Alas,  his  watery  grave  in  Yarrow  ! 

Sweet  were  his  words  when  last  we  met; 

My  passion  I  as  freely  told  him  ! 

Clasped  in  his  arms,  I  liule  thought 
That  I  should  never  more  behold  him ! 

Scarce  was  he  gone,  I  saw  his  ghost ; 

It  vanish’d  with  a  shriek  of  sorrow  ; 

Thrice  did  the  water-wraith  ascend, 

And  gave  a  doleful  groan  through  Yarrow. 

His  mother  from  the  window  look’d, 

W'ith  all  the  longing  of  a  mother; 

His  little  sister  weeping  walk’d 

The  greenwood  path  to  meet  her  brother : 

They  sought  him  east,  they  sought  him  west, ' 
They  sought  him  all  the  forest  thorough ; 

They  only  saw  the  cloud  of  night. 

They  only  heard  the  roar  of  Yarrow  ! 

No  longer  from  thy  window  look. 

Thou  hast  no  son,  thou  tender  motlier  ! 

No  longer  walk,  thou  lonely  maid ! 

Alas,  thou  hast  no  more  a  brother ! 
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No  longer  seek  him  east  or  west. 

And  search  no  more  the  forest  thorongh ; 

For,  wandering  in  the  night  so  dark, 

He  fell  a  limleaa  corpse  in  Yarrow. 

The  tear  shall  never  leave  my  cheek. 

No  other  yonth  shall  be  my  marrow  ; 
ni  seek  thy  body  in  the  stream. 

And  then  with  thee  I’ll  sleep  in  Yarrow.” 

The  tear  did  never  leave  her  clieek. 

No  other  youth  became  her  marrow ; 

She  found  bis  body  in  the  stream, 

And  now  with  tdm  she  sleeps  in  Yarrow. 

It  is  not  to  be  marvelled  at  that  Words¬ 
worth  should  have  so  greatly  admired  this 
ballad,  at  least  in  his  earlier  days,  seeing  that 
it  is  in  the  very  perfection  of  that  style,  sim- 
plex  munditiis,  which  he  himself  labored  so 
earnestly  to  attain,  before  he  discovered 
that  Heaven  liad  destined  him  to  wake  the 
loftiest  strains  of  the  organ,  and  not  to  blow 
the  simple  rural  reed.  When  he  visited 
Yarrow,  his  mind  dwelt  strongly  on  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  ballad  : — 

“  Where  was  it  that  the  famous  Flower 
Of  Yarrow  Vale  lay  bleeding  ? 

His  bed  perchance  was  yon  smooth  mound 
On  which  the  herd  is  feeding ; 

And  haply  from  this  crystal  pool. 

Now  peaceful  as  the  morning. 

The  waier-wraith  ascended  thrice. 

And  gave  bis  doleful  warning.” 

EUsewhere,  the  poet  of  Rydal  quotes,  with 
high  appreciaUon,  tbe^ne  thought : — 

“  His  mother  from  the  window  look’d. 

With  all  the  longing  of  a  mother.” 

Perhaps  he  may  be  said  to  have  imitated  this 
passage,  in  his  "  Complaint  of  an  Indian 
Woman,”  on  being  forsaken  in  the  wilds  by 
her  tribe : —  • 

“  My  child  !  they  gave  thee  to  another, 

A  woman  who  was  not  thy  mother.” 

/  ^ 

Bangour,  however,  may  have  given  the  cue 
to  both  his  successors,  in  a  touch  of  varied 
but  yet  kindred  simplicity : — 

“O  Yarrow  fields!  may  never  never  rain. 

Nor  dew  thy  tender  blossoms  cover. 

For  there  was  basely  slain  my  love — 

My  love,  as  he  luid  not  been  a  lover ! 

The  reader  must  muse  well  on  the  ”  Braes 
of  Yarrow,”  bqfore  its  beauties  will  stand  out 
before  him  palpably,  because  the  maxim  of 
the  bard  has  here  been,  “Ars  est  oclare 
artem”  (the  art  is  to  hide  art).  The  same 
(hiog  may  be  said  of  the  following  “  Lament 


for  the  Death  of  a  Young  Lady,”  some  single 
lines  of  which  convey  isolate  thoughts  in 
language  admirable  at  once  for  brevity  and 
elegance : — 

**  Ttie  peace  of  heaven  attend  thy  shade, 

My  early  friend,  my  favorite  maid  ! 

When  life  was  new,  companions  gay. 

We  bail’d  the  morning  of  our  day. 

Untimely  gone  !  for  ever  fled 
The  roses  of  the  eheek  so  red  ; 

Th’  alTection  warm,  the  temper  mild. 

The  sweetness  that  in  sorrow  smiled. 

Alas !  tlie  cheek  where  beauty  glow’d. 

The  heart  where  goodness  overmiw’d, 

A  clod  amid  the  valley  lies, 

And  *  dust  to  dust’  the  mourner  cries. 

How  oft  does  sorrow  bend  the  head, 

Before  we  dwell  among  the  dead  ! 

Scarce  in  the  years  of  manly  prime. 

I’ve  often  wefrt  the  wrecks  of  time . 

What  tragic  tears  bedew  the  eye ! 

What  deaths  we  sufier  ere  we  die  ! 

Our  broken  friendships  we  deplore, 

And  loves  of  yonth  that  are  no  more  ! 

No  after-friendship  e’er  can  raise 
Th’  endearments  of  our  earlier  days ; 

And  ne’er  the  heart  such  fondness  prove, 

As  when  it  first  began  to  love. 

Afiection  dies,  a  vernal  flower  ; 

And  love,  the  blossom  of  an  hour  ; 

The  spring  of  fancy  cares  control. 

And  mar  the  beauty  of  the  soul. 

Then  lovely  nature  is  expell’d. 

And  friendship  is  romantic  held  ; 

Then  prudence  comes  with  hundred  eyes : — 
The  veil  is  rent ;  the  vision  flics. 

•  The  dear  illusions  will  not  last ; 

The  sera  of  enchantment ’s  past ; 

The  wild  romance  of  life  is  done  ; 

The  real  history  is  begun. 

The  sallies  of  the  soul  are  o’er, 

The  feast  of  fancy  is  no  more  ; 

And  ill  the  banquet  is  supplied 
By  form,  by  gravity,  by  pride. 

Ye  Gods !  whatever  ye  withhold. 

Let  my  affections  neer  grow  old  ;  • 

Still  may  the  generous  bosom  burn. 
Though  doome  to  bleed  o’er  beauty’s  urn ; 
And  still  the  friendly  face  appear, 

Though  moisten’d  with  a  tender  tear!” 

In  the  succeeding  piece,  again,  the  poet, 
adopting  a  lighter  tone,  rallies,  though  with 
delicacy,  the  ladies  ef  the  Scottish  capital  on 
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the  subject  of  dress.  Here  and  there  a  touch 
reveals  the  true  poet,  as  in  the  second  line  of 
the  first  verse  here  extracted : — 

“The  nymph-like  robe,  the  natural  grace, 

The  smile,  the  native  of  the  face. 

Refinement  without  art ; 

The  eye  where  pure  affection  beams. 

The  tear  from  tenderness  that  streams, 

The  accents  of  the  heart ; 

The  trembling  frameJpe  living  cheek. 
Where,  like  the  morning,  blushes  break 
To  crimson  o’er  the  breast ; 

The  look  where  sentiment  is  seen. 

Fine  Mssions  moving  o’er  the  mien, 

And  all  the  soul  exprest ; 

Your  beauties  these;  with  these  you  shine, 
And  reign  on  high  by  right  divine. 

The  sovereigns  of  the  world  ; 

Then  to  your  court  the  nations  flow ; 

The  Muse  with  flowers  the  path  will  strew, 
Where  Venus’  car  is  hurl’d. 

From  dazzling  deluges  of  snow, 

From  summer  noon’s  meridian  glow, 

We  turn  our  aching  eye. 

To  nature’s  robe  of  vernal  green. 

To  the  blue  curtain  all  serene. 

Of  an  autumnal  sky. 

At  times,  to  veil,  is  to  reveal. 

And  to  display,  is  to  conceal ; 

Mysterons  are  your  laws ! 

The  vision ’s  finer  than  the  view ; 

Her  landscape  nature  never  drew 
So  fair  as  fancy  draws. 

See  Virgin  Eve,  with  graces  bland. 

Fresh  blooming  from  her  Maker’s  hand. 

In  orient  beauty  beam  ! 

Fair  on  the  river  margin  laid. 

She  knew  not  that  her  image  made 
The  angel  in  the  stream. 

The  midnight  minstrel  of  the  ^ve. 

Who  still  renews  the  hymn  of  love, 

And  WOOS  the  wood  to  hear ; 

Knows  not  the  sweetness  of  his  strain. 

Nor  that,  above  the  tuneful  train, 

Hu  charms  the  lover’s  ear. 

The  zone  of  Venus,  heavenly  fine. 

Is  nature’s  handiwork  divine. 

And  not  the  web  of  art; 

And  they  who  wear  it  never  know 
To  what  enchanting  charm  they  owe 
The  empire  of  the  heart.” 

A  “  Tale”  in  the  Edwin  and  Emma  style, 
“Monimia,”  an  ode,  and  ’’Verses  on  the 
Country  in  Autumn,”  are  all  written  with 
much  elegance,  though  with  but  a  sprinkling 
here  and  there  of  true  poety.  However,  we 
are  desirous  to  close  this  notice  with  a  pro-  ) 


duction  of  another  class — a  specimen,  namely, 
of  the  paraphrases  written  by  Logan,  in  the 
state  in  which  it  came  from  his  own  pen. 
And  what  one  is  entitled  to  be  preferred  to 
”  Few  are  thy  Days  ?”  It  will  be  seen,  that, 
to  accommodate  it  more  closely  to  the  text  of 
Job,  the  Committee  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  appointed  to  select  and  arrange,  had 
transposed  the  verses  of  Lc^n  in  some 
parts,  and  wholly  omitted  others,  though 
some  of  those  so  treated  are  very  beautiful. 
The  second,  the  eleventh,  the  eighteenth,  and 
the  fifty-eighth,  are  pieces  by  Logan  that 
have  sustained  almost  no  changes,  and  they 
have  ever  ranked  among  the  finer  (  of  the 
whole  excellent  collection.  From  others  of 
the  nine  published  by  himself,  verses  and 
hints  only  appear  to  have  been  adopted : — 

“  Few  are  thy  days  and  full  of  wo, 

O  man  of  woman  born  ! 

Thy  doom  is  written,  dust  thou  art. 

And  shalt  to  dust  return. 

Determined  are  the  days  that  fly 
Successive  o’er  thy  head ; 

The  numbered  hour  is  on  the  wing. 

That  lays  thee  with  the  dead. 

Alas  !  the  little  day  of  life 
Is  shorter  than  a  span  ; 

Yet  black  with  thousand  hidden  ills 
To  miserable  man. 

Gay  is  thy  morning,  flattering  hope 
Thy  sprightly  step  attends ; 

But  soon  the  tempest  howls  behind. 

And  the  dark  night  descends. 

Before  its  splendid  hour  the  cloud 
Comes  o’er  the  beam  of  light ; 

A  pilgrim  in  a  weary  land, 

Man  tarries  but  a  night. 

Behold  sad  emblem  of  thy  state. 

The  flowers  that  paint  the  field  ; 

Or  trees,  that  crown  the  mountain’s  brow. 
And  boughs  and  blossoms  yield. 

When  chill  the  blast  of  winter  blows. 

Away  the  summer  flies. 

The  flowers  resign  their  sunny  robes. 

And  all  their  l^nty  dies. 

Nipt  by  the  year  the  forest  fades  ; 

And,  shaking  to  the  wind. 

The  leaves  toss  to  and  fro,  and  streak 
The  wilderness  behind. 

The  winter  past,  reviving  flowers 
Anew  shall  paint  the  plain. 

The  woods  shall  bear  the  voice  of  spring. 
And  flourish  green  again. 
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Bot  man  departs  this  earthly  scene, 

Ah !  never  to  return  ! 

No  second  spring  shall  e’er  revive 
The  ashes  of  the  nm. 

Th’  inexorable  doors  of  death, 

What  hand  can  e’er  unfold  ? 

Who  from  the  cerements  of  the  tomb 
Can  raise  the  human  mould  ? 

The  mighty  flood  that  rolls  along 
Its  torrents  to  the  main, 

The  waters  lost  can  ne’er  recall 
From  that  abyss  again. 

The  days,  the  years,  the  ages  dark 
Descending  down  to  night. 

Can  never,  never  be  redeem’d 
Back  to  the  gates  of  light. 

So  man  departs  the  living  scene, 

To  night’s  perpetual  gKx>m ; 

The  voice  of  morning  ne’er  shall  break 
The  slumbers  of  the  tomb. 

Where  are  our  fathers  ?  Whither  gone 
The  mighty  men  of  old  ? 

‘  The  patriarchs,  prophets,  princes,  kings. 
In  sacred  books  enroll’d  ? 

Gone  to  the  resting-place  of  man. 

The  everlasting  liome. 

Where  ages  past  have  gone  before. 
Where  future  ages  come.” 

Thus  nature  po.<r’d  tlie  wail  of  wo. 

And  urged  her  earnest  cry ; 

Her  voice  in  agony  extreme 
Ascended  to  the  sky. 
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Th’  Almighty  heard ;  then  from  bis  throne 
In  majesty  he  rose  ; 

And  frtMn  the  heaven,  that  open’d  wide. 

His  voice  in  mercy  flows. 

“  When  mortal  man  resigns  his  breath. 

And  falls  a  clod  of  clay. 

The  soul  immortal  wings  its  flight. 

To  never-setting  day. 

Prepared  of  old  for  wicked  men 
The  bed  of  Hpnent  lies  ; 

The  just  shall  enter  into  bliss 
Immortal  In  the  skies.” 

John  Logan  has  been  noticed,  in  the  “  Ca¬ 
lamities  of  Authors,”  as  forming  one  among 
the  literary  victims  of  disappointments  and 
penury.  This  is  not  true  as  regards  pecuni¬ 
ary  matters,  since  he  left  several  hundred 
pounds  behind  him  at  his  demise.  But  he 
may  have  taken  deeply  to  heart  the  disap¬ 
pointments  of  his  career.  A  man  conscious 
of  such  talents  might  once  have  looked  to 
rise  to  the  highest  honors  of  his  native 
church,  or  of  the  Scottish  colleges.  He 
left  these  connections  not  undisgraced.  He 
had  an  evident  longing  for  the  laurels  of  the 
drama.  These  he  also  failed  to  attain.  But, 
if  a  disappointed  man  in  these  particulars, 
Logan  could  scarcely  have  at  any  time 
known  the  hardships  of  poverty. 


MR.  THACKERAY’S  LECTURES. 


Whes  Sydney  Smith  was  asked,  a  few 
years  ago,  whether  be  had  preserved  any 
notes  of  the  series  of  lectures  on  moral  phi¬ 
losophy  which  he  had  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution  some  five  and  thirty  years  before, 
the  wit  made  an  answer  that  be  remem¬ 
bered  nothing  whatever  in  connection 
with  the  matter  in  question,  except  that  the 
line  of  carriages  in  attendance  extended  along 
Albemarle  street  to  certain  distances  up  and 
down  Piccadilly,  and  that  ”  the  most  success¬ 
ful  literary  imposture”  of  the  season  had  then 
been  transact^. 

Knowing  what  the  lectures  so  character¬ 
ised  really  were,  however,  and  that  the 
'*  fragment”  found  after  the  lecturer’s  death 
now  forms  one  of  the  wisest  as  well  as  witti¬ 
est  of  books,  Mr,  Thackeray  will  not  object 
to  our  connecting  this  anecdote  with  the  line 
of  carriages  in  attendance  at  Willis’s  Rooms 
_  on  Thursday.  He  delivered  his  first  lecture 


on  the  English  Humorists  with  marked  suc¬ 
cess  on  that  day.  Its  subject  was  Swift ;  and 
from  the  notices  of  it  given  by  our  daily  con¬ 
temporaries  we  select  that  of  the  Daily  Newt. 

”  Mr.  Thackeray  began  by  saying  that  he 
must  not  be  expected,  in  treating  of  these 
humorists,  to  utter  only  a  series  of  lively  and 
facetious  observations.  Harlequin  without 
his  mask  was  known  to  be  as  brave  a  man 
as  his  neighbors.  It  was  to  their  lives,  more 
than  to  their  books,  that  be  proposed  to 
direct  his  attention,  and  they  now  suggested 
reflections  of  a  serious  if  not  a  sad  character. 
As  their  object  bad  been  to  comment  on 
others,  they  now  became  the  subjects  of  ob¬ 
servation  themselves ;  the  preacher’s  of  yes¬ 
terday  became  the  text  of  to-day’s  sermon. 
He  then  recapitulated  the  leading  facts  of 
Swift’s  life,  bis  birth  at  Dublin,  his  service  in 
Sir  William  Temple’s,  his  political  career. 
Alluding  to  his  biographers,  he  happily  cha- 
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racterized  Johnson  as  having  given  him  a 
surly  recognition  and  passed  on.  After  all, 
the  best  test  was  to  say  of  any  such  man, 

‘  How  would  you  have  liked  to  have  been 
his  friend  V  He  should  have  liked  to  have 
been  Shakspeare’s  call-boy  ;  he  should  have 
liked  to  have  lived  on  Harry  Fielding’s  stair¬ 
case — to  have  opened  his  door  for  him  with 
his  latch-key  and  shaken  hands  with  him  in 
the  morning,  and  listened  to  his  talk  over  his 
jug  of  small  beer :  he  should  have  enjoyed 
the  charm  of  Addison’s  conversation.  Now, 
as  to  Swift,  if  you  had  been  his  inferior,  he 
would  have  treated  you  kindly ;  if  you  had 
met  him  as  a  man  and  his  equal,  he  would 
have  assailed  you  ;  if  you  had  been  a  noble¬ 
man,  he  would  have  been  the  most  delightful 
companion  in  the  world.  His  servility  swag- 

gered  so,  that  it  looked  like  independence. 

[e  took  the  road  like  Macheath,  stopping  all 
the  carriages  that  came  his  way  to  get  what 
he  could  from  them  ;  but  there  was  one  car¬ 
riage  with  a  mitre  on  it  which  h  j  looked  for 
very  anxiously.  It  never  came,  however  ; 
so  (said  Mr.  Thackeray)  he  fired  his  pistol  in 
the  air  with  a  curse,  and  retired  to  his  own 
country.”  After  some  observations  on  the 
disorders  of  that  age,  he  said  that  Swift  could 
not  properly  be  called  an  Irishman.  Steele 
and  Goldsmith  were  Irishmen,  and  to  the 
last.  But  Swift  was  not  an  Irishman  because 
he  was  born  in  Dublin,  any  more  than  an 
Englishman  bom  in  Calcutta  was  a  Hindoo. 
He  uses  bis  words  thriftfully  as  he  did  his 
fortune.  He  has  no  redundancy  of  illustra¬ 
tion.  Often  he  seems  afraid  of  being  elo¬ 
quent.  Next,  be  gave  a  picture  of  Temple’s 
household  and  Swift’s  position  there,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  characteristic  parts  pf 
the  lecture,  'fhere  this  young  obscure 
genius  met  as  an  inferior  some  of  Sir  William’s 
important  friends.  What  dull  pomposity  he 
must  have  listened  to  !  What  feeble  jokes! 
I  wonder  (continued  Mr.  Thackeray)  “  if  it 
ever  struck  Temple  that  this  man  was  his 
master  ?”  Doubtless  such  a  notion  never 
came  inside  his  ambrosial  wig.  What  did  the 
steward  and  Sir  William’s  gentleman  think 
of  that  Irish  young  gentleman  ?  Here  also 
was  introduced  some  most  felicitous  ridicule 
of  Temple’s  quotations  and  pedantry.  And 
now  came  the  first  allusion — introduced  with 
consummate  elegance — to  Swift’s  love  of 
Stella.  Swift’s  eyes,  according  to  Pope, 
were  as  azure  as  heaven,  and  there  was  one 
person  who  was  inclined  to  see  heaven  no¬ 
where  else  !  Contrasting  Swift’s  humble 
position  under  Temple  with  his  brilliant  and 
important  station  during  the  Harley  govern¬ 


ment,  the  lecturer  came  to  the  question  of 
Swift’s  religious  sincerity.  Some  of  his 
critics  had  turned  it  in  his  favor  that  he 
performed  his  devotions  secretly  in  his  house. 
But  surely  there  was  no  reason  why  there 
should  not  have  been  an  open  assembly  for 
such  a  purpose  !  One  of  the  most  charac¬ 
teristic  things  was  his  advice  to  John  Gay  to 
turn  clergyman — John  Gay — the  wildest  of 
the  London  wits — the  author  of  the  “  Beg¬ 
gar’s  Opera  !”  He  considered  Swift  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  a  skeptic,  and  having  suffered  dread¬ 
fully  from  his  skepticism.  Henry  Fielding 
and  Steele  were  true  churchmen :  they  be¬ 
labored  free-thinkers  heartily  ;  and  each 
was  ready,  after  he  had  stumbled,  to  go  on 
his  knees  and  crjpeccavif  Swift  was  a  man 
of  different  powers  and  a  different  mind. 
But  he  was  far  too  great  to  have  any  cant. 
As  far  as  the  badness  of  his  sermons  goes,  he 
was  perfectly  honest.  They  were  political 
pamphlets.  Swift  was  strangled  in  his  band. 
He  seemed  to  have  been  haunted  all  his  life 
by  a  fury.  His  sufferings  were  awful.  He 
was  lonely.  The  great  generally  are.  The 
giants  must  be  alone.  Here  he  quoted  the 
anecdote  of  Archbishop  King,  and  Swift’s 
declaring  himself  to  him  the  most  miserable 
of  men ;  and  approaching  directly  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Swift’s  attachments,  apostrophized 
Stella  with  much  tenderness  and  grace.  She 
was,  he  said,  one  of  the  saints  of  English 
story.  In  spite  of  their  disunion,  and  of 
V^anessa  and  the  verdicts  of  most  women, 
who  generally  took  Vanessa’s  part  in  the 
controversy,  the  brightest  part  in  Swift’s  story 
was  his  love  for  Esther  Johnson.  It  had  been 
his  (Mr.  Thackeray’s)  lot  (of  course  in  the 
way  of  his  profession)  to  go  through  a  great 
deal  of  sentimental  reading  ;  but  he  knew  no 
writing  more  touching  than  those  notes  of 
Swift’s  to  her,  in  what  he  called  the  little 
language.  Such  a  man  must  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  love  in  him.  He  gave  a  lively 
picture  of  the  Dean’s  first  acquaintance  with 
Vanessa  ;  and  said — quite  in  the  strain  of  the 
author  of  “Vanity  Fair” — that  Stella  had 
enjoyed  one  nice  little  bit  of  injustice ;  that 
that  young  lady — that  other  person — had  been 
sacrificed  to  her.  His  description  of  the  sad 
and  clouded  later  day  of  the  great  man  was 
very  powerful  and  affecting ;  and  he  visited 
Swift's  treatment  of  Stella  very  severely.  But 
he  paid  then,  as  he  did  throughout,  abundant 
homage  to  the  Dean’s  genius — of  which  he 
^peared  to  have  a  very  high  appreciation. 
The  lecture  was  heard  throughout  with  evi¬ 
dent  delight  and  attention,  and  the  applause 
was  frequent  and  hearty. — Examiner. 
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From  tho  Esaminor. 

IMAGINARY  CONVERSATIONS  AT  WARSAW. 

NICHOLAS  AND  NESSELRODE. 


NiehoUu.  God  fights  for  us  visibly.  You 
look  grave,  Nesselrode !  is  it  not  so  ?  Speak, 
and  plainly. 

Nesselrode.  Sire,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
God  never  fights  at  all. 

Nicholas.  Surely  he  fought  for  Israel, 
when  be  was  invoked  by  prayer. 

Nesselrode.  Sire,  I  am  no  theologian  ;  and 
1  fancy  I  must  be  a  bad  geographer,  since  I 
never  knew  of  a  nation  which  was  not  Israel 
when  it  had  a  mind  to  shed  blood  and  to 
pray.  To  fight  is  an  exertion,  is  violence : 
the  Deity  in  his  omnipotence  needs  none. 
He  has  devils  and  men  always  in  readiness 
for  fighting :  and  they  are  the  instruments  of 
their  own  punishment  for  their  past  misdeeds. 

Nicholas.  The  chariots  of  God  are  num¬ 
bered  by  thousands  in  the  volumes  of  the 
Psalmist. 

Nesselrode.  No  psalmist,  or  engineer,  or 
commissary,  or  arithmetician,  could  enu¬ 
merate  the  beasts  that  are  harnessed  to 
them,  or  the  fiends  that  urge  them  on. 

Nicholas.  Nesselrode!  you  grow  more 
and  more  serious. 

Nesselrode.  Age,  sire,  even  without  wis¬ 
dom,  makes  men  serious  whether  they  are 
inclined  or  not.  I  could  hardly  have  been  so 
long  conversant  in  the  affiiirs  of  mankind  (all 
which  in  all  quarters  your  Majesty  superin¬ 
tends  and  directs),  without  much  cause  for 
seriousness. 

Nicholas.  1  feel  the  consciousness  of  su¬ 
preme  power,  but  I  also  feel  the  necessity  of 
subordinate  help. 

Nesselrode.  Your  Majesty  is  the  first  mon¬ 
arch,  since  the  early  Caesars  of  imperial  Rome, 
who  could  control,  directly  or  indirectly,  every 
country  in  our  hemisphere,  and  thereby  in 
both. 

Nicholas.  There  are  some  who  do  not  see 
this. 

Nesselrode.  There  were  some,  and  they 
indeed  the  most  acute  and  politic  of  mankbd, 
who  could  not  see  the  power  of  the  Macedo¬ 
nian  king  until  he  showed  his  full  height 
upon  the  towers  of  Cheroncea.  There  are 
some  at  this  moment  in  England  who  disre¬ 


gard  the  admonitions  of  the  most  wary  and 
experienced  general  of  modern  times,  and 
listen  in  preference  to  babblers  holding  forth 
on  economy  and  peace  from  slippery  sacks 
of  cotton  and  wool. 

Nicholas.  Hush !  hush !  these  are  our 
men ;  what  should  we  do  without  them  ? 
A  single  one  of  them  in  the  parliament  or 
town-hall  is  worth  to  me  a  regiment  of  cui¬ 
rassiers.  These  are  the  true  bullets  with 
conical  heads  which  carry  far  and  sure. — 
Hush  !  hush ! 

Nesselrode.  They  do  not  hear  us :  they  do 
not  hear  Wellington :  they  would  not  hear 
Nelson  were  he  living. 

Nicholas.  No  other  man  that  ever  lived, 
having  the  same  power  in  his  hands,  would 
have  endured  with  the  same  equanimity  as 
Wellington  the  indignities  be  suffered  in 
Portugal ;  superseded  in  the  hour  of  victory 
by  two  generals,  one  upon  another,  like  marsh 
frogs;  people  of  no  experience,  no  ability. 
He  might  have  become  king  of  Portugal  by 
compromise,  and  have  added  Gallicia  and 
Biscay. 

Nesselrode.  The  English,  out  of  parliament, 
are  delicate  and  fastidious.  He  would  have 
thought  it  dishonorable  to  profit  by  the 
indignation  of  his  army  in  the  field,  and  of 
his  countrymen  at  home.  Certainty  that 
Bonaparte  would  attempt  to  violate  any 
engagement  with  him  might  never  enter  into 
the  computation ;  for  Bonaparte  could  less 
easily  drive  him  again  out  of  Portugal  than 
be  could  drive  the  usurper  out  of  Spam.  We 
ourselves  should  have  assisted  him  actively ; 
and  so  would  the  Americans ;  for  every  naval 
power  would  be  prompt  at  diminishmg  the 
preponderance  of  the  English.  Practicability 
was  here  with  Wellington ;  but,  endowed  with 
a  keener  and  a  longer  foresight  than  any  of 
bis  contemporaries,  he  held  in  prospective 
the  glory  that  awaited  him,  and  felt  conscious 
that  to  be  the  greatest  man  in  England  is 
somewhat  more  than  to  be  the  greatest  in 
Portugal.  He  is  universally  called  the  duke ; 
to  the  extinction  or  absorption  of  that  dignity 
over  all  the  surface  of  the  earth;  but  in 
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Portiign]  he  could  onij  be  called  the  king  of 
Portugal. 

Nicholnt.  Faith  !  that  is  little  :  it  was  not 
overmuch  even  before  the  last  accession.  I 
admire  his  judgment  and  moderation.  The 
English  are  abstinent:  they  rein  in  their 
horses  where  the  French  make  them  fret  and 
curvett.  It  displeases  me  to  think  it  possi¬ 
ble  that  a  subject  should  ever  become  a 
sovran.  We  were  angry  with  the  Duke 
of  Sudermania  for  raising  a  Frenchman  to 
that  dignity  in  Sweden,  although  we  were 
willing  that  Gustavus,  for  offences  and  af¬ 
fronts  to  our  family,  should  be  chastised,  and 
even  expelled.  Here  was  a  bad  precedent. 
Fortunately  the  boldest  soldiers  dismount 
from  their  chargers  at  some  distance  from 
the  throne.  What  withholds  them  ? 

Nesselrode.  Spells  are  made  of  words. 
The  word  service  among  the  military  has 
great  latent  negative  power.  All  modern 
nations,  even  the  free,  employ  it. 

Nicholas.  An  excellent  word  indeed  !  It 
shows  the  superiority  of  modern  languages 
over  ancient;  Christian  ideas  over  pagan; 
living  similitudes  of  God  over  bronze  and 
marble.  What  an  escape  had  England  from 
her  folly,  perversity,  and  injustice  1  Her 
admirals  had  the  same  wrongs  to  avenge : 
her  fleets  would  have  anchored  in  Ferrol  and 
Coruna  ;  thousands  of  volunteers  from  every 
part  of  both  islands  would  have  assembled 
round  the  same  standard ;  and  both  Indies 
would  have  bowed  before  the  conqueror. 
Who  knows  but  that  Spain  herself  might 
have  turned  to  the  same  quarter,  from  the 
idiocy  of  Ferdinand,  the  immorality  of  Jo¬ 
seph,  and  the  perfidy  of  Napoleon  ? 

Nesselrode.  England  seems  to  invite  and 
incite,  not  only  her  colonies,  but  her  com¬ 
manders,  to  insurrection.  Nelson  was  treat¬ 
ed  even  more  ignominiously  than  Wellington. 
A]  man  equal  in  abilities  and  in  energy  to 
either  met  with  every  affront  from  the  East 
India  Company.  After  two  such  victories 
in  succession  as  the  Duke  himself  declared 
before  that  he  had  never  known  or  read  of, 
he  was  removed  from  the  command  of  his 
army,  and  a  general  by  whose  rashness  it 
was  decimated  was  raised  to  the  peerage. 
If  Wellington  could  with  safety  have  sei^d 
the  supreme  power  in  Portugal,  Napier 
could  with  greater  have  accomplished  it  in 
India.  The  distance  from  home  was  farther ; 
the  army  more  confident ;  the  allies  more 
numerous.  One  avenger  of  their  wrongs 
would  have  found  a  million  avengers  of  his. 
Affghanistan,  Cabul,  and  Scinde,  would  have 


united  their  acclamations  on  the  Ganges: 
songs  of  triumph,  succeeded  by  songs  of 
peace,  would  have  been  cbaunted  at  Delhi 
and  have  re-echoed  at  Samarcand. 

Nicholas.  I  am  desirous  that  Persia  and 
India  should  pour  their  treasures  into  my 
dominions.  The  English  are  so  credulous  as 
to  believe  that  I  intend,  or  could  accomplish, 
the  conquest  of  Hindostan.  I  want  only  the 
commerce;  and  I  hope  to  share  it  with  the 
Americans  ;  not  I  indeed,  but  my  successors. 
The  possession  of  California  has  opened  the 
Pacific  and  the  Indian  seas  lo  the  Americans, 
who  mast,  within  the  lifetime  of  some  now 
bom,  predominate  in  both.  Supposing  that 
emigrants  to  the  amount  of  only  a  quarter 
of  a  million  settle  in  the  United  States  every 
year,  within  a  centimy  from  the  present  day 
their  population  must  exceed  three  hundred 
millions.  It  will  not  extend  from  pole  to 
pole,  only  because  there  will  be  room  enough 
without  it. 

Nesselrode.  Religious  wars,  the  most  san¬ 
guinary  of  any,  are  stifled  in  the  fields  of 
agriculture  ;  creeds  are  thrown  overboard  by 
commerce. 

Nicholas.  Theological  questions  come  at 
last  to  be  decided  by  the  broadsword ;  and 
the  best  artillery  brings  forward  the  best 
arguments.  Montecuculi  and  Wallenstein 
were  irrefragable  doctors.  Saint  Peter  was 
commanded  to  put  up  his  sword  ;  but  the 
ear  was  cut  off  first. 

Nesselrode.  The  blessed  saint’s  escape 
from  capital  punishment,  after  this  violence, 
is  among  the  greatest  of  miracles.  Perhaps 
there  may  be  a  perplexity  in  the  text.  Aad 
he  committed  so  great  a  crime  against  a  per¬ 
son  so  highly  protected  as  one  in  the  high- 
priest’s  household,  he  never  would  have 
lived  long  enough  to  be  crucified  at  Rome, 
but  would  have  carried  his  cross  up  to  Cal¬ 
vary  three  days  after  the  offence,  'fhe  laws 
of  no  country  would  tolerate  it. 

Nicholas.  How  did  he  ever  get  to  Rome 
at  all  ?  He  must  have  been  conveyed  by  an 
angel,  or  have  slipped  on  a  sudden  into  a 
railroad  train,  purposely  and  fur  the  nonce 
provided.  There  is  a  controversy  at  the 
present  hour  about  his  delegated  authority, 
and  it  appears  to  be  next  to  certain  that  he 
never  was  in  the  capital  of  the  west.  It  is 
my  interest  to  find  it  decided  in  the  negative. 
Successor  to  the  emperors  of  the  east,  who 
sanctioned  and  appointed  the  earliest  popes, 
as  the  bishops  of  Rome  are  denominated,  I 
may  again  at  my  own  good  time  claim  the 
privilege  and  prerogative.  The  cardinals  and 
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their  subordinates  are  extending  their  claws 
in  all  directions :  we  must  throw  these  crabs 
upon  their  backs  again. 

Nesselrode.  Some  among  the  Italians,  and 
chiefly  among  the  Romans,  are  venturing  to 
express  an  opinion  that  there  would  be  less 
of  false  religion,  and  more  of  true,  if  no 
priest  of  any  description  were  left  upon 
earth. 

Nicholas.  Horrible !  unless  are  exempted 
those  of  the  venerable  Greek  Church.  All 
others  worship  graven  images :  we  stick  to 
pictures. 

Nesselrode.  One  scholar  mentioned,  not 
without  an  air  of  derision,  that  a  picture  had 
descended  from  heaven  recently  on  the  coast 
of  lUdy. 

Nicholas.  Framed  ?  varnished  ?  under 
glass?  on  pannel?  on  canvass?  What  like? 

Nesselrode.  The  Virgin  Mary,  whatever 
made  of. 

Nicholas.  She  must  be  ours  then.  She 
missed  her  road :  she  never  would  have 
taken  her  place  among  stocks  and  stones  and 
blind  worsliipers.  Easterly  winds  must  have 
blown  her  toward  a  pestilential  city,  where 
at  every  street-comer  is  very  significantly 
inscribed  its  true  name  at  full  length,  /m- 
mondezzaio.  But  I  hope  I  am  guilty  of 
no  profaneness  or  infidelity  when  I  express  a 
doubt  if  every  picture  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
is  sentient ;  most  are ;  perhaps  not  every  one. 
If  they  want  her  in  England,  as  they  seem 
to  do,  let  them  have  her.. unless  it  is  the 
one  that  roils  the  eyes :  in  that  case  I  must 
claim  her :  she  is  too  precious  by  half  for  pa¬ 
pist  or  tractarian.  I  must  order  immediately 
these  matters.  No  reasonable  doubt  can  be 
entertained  that  I  am  the  visible  head  of 
Christ’s  church.  Theologians  may  be  con¬ 
sulted  in  regard  to  St.  Peter,  and  may  dis¬ 
cover  a  manuscript  at  Novgorod,  stating  his 
martyrdom  there,  and  proving  his  will  and 
signature. 

Nesselrode.  Theologians  may  find  perhaps 
in  the  Revelations  some  Beast  foreshadowing 
your  Majesty. 

Nicholas.  How  ?  sir !  how  ? 

Nesselrode.  Emperors  and  kings,  we  are 
taught,  are  designated  as  great  beasts  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures. . .  (Aside.)  . .  and  else¬ 
where. 

SECOND  CONYKBSATION. 

Nicholas.  We  have  disposed  of  our  brother, 
his  Prussian  Majesty,  who  appeared  to  be 
impressed  by  the  apprehension  that  a  portion 
of  his  dominions  was  in  jeopardy. 


Nesselrode,  Possibly  the  scales  of  Europe 
are  yet  to  be  adjusted. 

Nicholas.  When  the  winds  blow  high 
they  must  waver.  Against  the  danger  of 
contingencies,  and  in  readiness  to  place  my 
finger  on  the  edge  of  one  or  other,  it  is  my 
intention  to  spend  in  future  a  good  part  of 
my  time  at  Warsaw,  that  city  being  so  nearly 
central  in  my  dominions.  Good  Nesselrode! 
there  should  have  been  a  poet  near  you  to 
celebrate  the  arching  of  your  eyebrows. 
They  suddenly  drop  down  again  under  the 
horizontal  line  of  your  Emperor’s.  Nobody 
ever  started  in  my  presence  ;  but  I  really  do 
think  you  were  upon  the  verge  of  it  when  I 
inadvertently  said  dominions  instead  of  de¬ 
pendencies.  Well,  well ;  dependencies  are 
dominions  ;  and  of  all  dominions  they  require 
the  least  trouble. 

Nesselrode.  Your  Majesty  has  found  no 
difliculty  with  any,  excepting  the  Circassians. 

Nicholas.  The  Circassians  are  the  Nor¬ 
mans  of  Asia  ;  equally  brave,  more  generous, 
more  chivalrous.  I  am  no  admirer  of  mili¬ 
tary  trinkets ;  but  I  have  been  surprised  at 
the  beauty  of  their  chain-armor,  the  temper 
of  their  swords,  the  richness  of  hilt,  and  the 
gracefulness  of  baldric. 

Nessslrode.  It  is  a  pity  they  are  not 
Christians  and  subjects  of  your  Majesty. 

Nicholas.  If  they  would  become  my  sub¬ 
jects,  I  would  let  them,  as  I  have  let  other 
Mahometans,  become  Christians  at  their  leis¬ 
ure.  We  must  brigade  them  before  baptism. 

Nesselrode.  It  is  singular  that  this  neces¬ 
sity  never  struck  those  religious  men  who  are 
holding  peace  conferences  in  various  parts  of 
Europe. 

Nicholas,  One  of  them,  I  remember, 
tried  to  persuade  the  people  of  England  that 
if  the  bankers  in  London  would  negotiate  no 
loan  with  me,  I  could  carry  on  no  war. 

Nesselrode.  Wonderful !  how  ignorant  are 
moneyed  men  of  money  matters.  Your  Ma¬ 
jesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  listen  to  my 
advice  when  hostilities  seemed  inevitable.  I 
was  desirous  of  raising  the  largest  loan  pos¬ 
sible,  that  none  should  be  forthcoming  to  the 
urgency  of  others.  At  that  very  moment 
your  Majesty  had  in  your  coffers  more  than 
sufficient  for  the  additional  expimditure  of 
three  campaigns.  Well  may  your  Majesty 
smile  at  this  computation,  and  at  the  blind¬ 
ness  that  suggested  it.  For  never  will  your 
Majesty  send  an  army  into  any  part  of  Europe 
which  shall  not  maintain  itself  there  hy  its 
own  prowess.  Your  cavalry  will  seize  all 
the  provisions  that  are  not  stored  up  within 
the  fortresses ;  and  in  every  army  those  are  to 
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be  found  who  for  a  few  thousand  roubles  are 
ready  to  blow  up  their  ammunition-wagons. 
We  know  by  name  almost  every  discontented 
man  in  Europe. 

Nicholas.  To  obtain  this  information,  my 
yearly  expenses  do  not  exceed  the  revenues 
of  half  a  dozen  English  bishops.  Every 
table- (Thdle  on  the  continent,  you  tell  me,  has 
one  daily  guest  sent  by  me.  Ladies  in  the 
higher  circles  have  taken  my  presents  and 
compliments,  part  in  diamonds  and  part  in 
smiles.  An  emperor’s  smiles  are  as  valuable 
to  them  as  theirs  are  to  a  cornet  of  dra¬ 
goons.  Spare  nothing  in  the  boudoir,  and 
you  will  spare  much  in  the  field. 

Nesselrode.  Such  appeai-s  to  have  been 
the  invariable  policy  of  the  Empress  Catha¬ 
rine,  now  with  God. 

Nicholas.  My  father  of  glorious  memory 
was  less  observant  of  it.  He  had  prejudices 
and  dislikes  :  he  expected  to  find  everybody 
a  gentleman,  even  kings  and  ministers.  If 
they  were  so,  how  could  he  have  hoped  to 
swajr  them,  and  how  to  turn  them  from  the 
strait  road  into  his  ? 

Nesselrode.  Your  Majesty  is  far  above 
the  influence  of  antipathies  ;  but  I  have  often 
heard  your  Majesty  express  your  hatred,  and 
sometimes  your  contempt,  of  Bonaparte. 

Nicholas.  I  hated  him  for  his  insolence, 
and  I  despised  him  alike  for  his  cowardice 
and  falsehood.  Shame  is  the  surest  criterion 
of  humanity.  Where  one  is  wanting,  the 
other  is.  The  beasts  never  indicate  shame  in 
a  state  of  nature ;  in  society  some  of  them 
acquire  it  ;  Bonaparte  not.  He  neither 
blushed  at  repudiating  a  modest  woman,  nor 
at  supplanting  her  by  an  immodest  one.  Hold¬ 
ing  a  pistol  to  the  father’s  ear,  he  ordered  him 
to  dismount  from  his  carriage ;  to  deliver  up 
his  ring,  his  watch,  his  chain,  his  seal,  his  knee- 
buckle  ;  stripping  off  galloon  from  trouser, 
and  presently  trouser  too:  caught,  pinioned, 
sentenced,  he  fell  on  both  knees  in  the  mud, 
and  implored  this  poor  creature’s  intercession 
to  save  him  from  the  hangman.  He  neither 
blushed  at  the  robbery  of  a  crown  nor  at  the 
fabrication  of  twenty.  He  was  equally  un¬ 
grateful  in  public  life  and  in  private.  He 
banished  Barras,  who  promoted  and  protected 
him  :  calumniated  the  French  admiral,  whose 
fleet,  for  his  own  safety,  he  deuined  on  the 
shores  of  Egypt,  and  the  English  admiral 
who  defeated  him  in  Syria  with  a  tenth  of 
his  force.  Baffled  as  he  often  wa.s,  and  at 
last  fatally,  and  admirably  as  in  many  circum¬ 
stances  he  knew  how  be  a  general,  never  in 
any  did  he  know  how  to  be  a  gentleman. 
He  was  fond  of  displaying  the  picklock  keys 
whereby  he  found  entrance  into  our  cabinets. 


and  of  twitching  the  ears  of  his  accom¬ 
plices. 

Nesselrode.  Certainly  he  was  less  as  an 
emperor  than  as  a  soldier. 

Nicholas.  Great  generals  may  commit 
grievous  and  disastrous  mistakes,  but  never 
utterly  ruinous.  Charles  V.,  Gustavus  Adol¬ 
phus,  Peter  the  Great,  Frederic  of  Prussia, 
Prince  Eugene,  Marlborough,  William,  Wel¬ 
lington,  kept  their  winnings,  and  never  haz¬ 
arded  the  last  crown-piece.  Bonaparte, 
when  he  had  swept  the  tables,  cried  double 
or  quits. 

Nesseliode.  The  wheel  of  Fortune  is  apt 
to  make  men  giddier,  the  higher  it  rises  and 
the  quicker  it  turns:  sometimes  it  drops  them 
on  a  barren  rock,  and  sometimes  on  a  tread¬ 
mill.  The  nephew  is  more  prudent  than  the 
uncle. 

Nicholas.  You  were  extremely  wise,  my 
dear  Nesselrode,  in  suggesting  our  idea  to 
the  French  President,  and  in  persuading  him 
to  acknowledge  in  the  face  of  the  world  that 
he  had  been  justly  imprisoned  by  Louis 
Philippe  for  attempting  to  subvert  the  exist¬ 
ing  powers.  Frenchmen  are  taught  by  this 
declaration  what  they  may  expect  for  a  simi¬ 
lar  crime  against  his  own  pretensions.  We 
will  show  our  impartiality  by  an  equal  coun¬ 
tenance  and  favor  towards  all  parties.  In 
different  directions  all  are  working  out  the 
designs  of  God,  and  producing  unity  of  em¬ 
pire  “on  earth  os  it  is  in  heaven.’’  Until 
this  consummation,  there  can  never  be  uni¬ 
versal  or  indeed  any  lasting  peace. 

Ntsselrode.  This  lying  very  far  remote,  I 
await  your  Majesty’s  commands  for  what  is 
now  before  us.  Your  Majesty  was  gracious¬ 
ly  pleased  to  express  your  satisfaction  at  the 
manner  in  which  I  executed  them  in  regard 
to  the  President  of  the  French  Republic. 

Ncholas.  Republic  indeed !  1  have  or¬ 

dered  it  to  be  a  crime  in  France  to  utter  the 
odious  name.  Pre.sident  forsooth  !  we  have 
directed  him  hitherto ;  let  him  now  keep 
his  way.  Our  object  was  to  stifle  the  spirit 
of  freedom  :  we  tossed  the  hankerchief  to 
him,  and  he  found  the  chloroform.  Every¬ 
thing  is  going  on  in  Europe  exactly  as  I  de¬ 
sire  :  we  must  throw  nothing  in  the  way  to 
shake  the  machine  off  the  rail.  It  is  running 
at  full  speed  where  no  whistle  can  stop  it. 
Every  prince  is  exasperating  his  subjects, 
and  exhausting  his  treasury  in  order  to  keep 
them  under  due  control.  What  nation  on 
the  continent,  mine  excepted,  can  maintain 
for  two  years  longer  its  present  war  estab¬ 
lishment  ?  And  without  this  engine  of  co¬ 
ercion,  what  prince  can  be  the  master  of  his 
people?  England  is  tranquil  at  home;  caa 
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she  continue  so  when  a  foreigner  would  place 
a  tiara  over  her  crown,  telling  her  who  shall 
teach  and  what  shall  be  taught  ?  Principally, 
that  where  masses  are  not  said  for  departed 
souls,  better  it  would  be  that  there  were  no 
souls  at  all,  since  they  certainly  must  be 
damned.  The  school  which  doubts  it  is  de¬ 
nounced  as  godless. 

Nesselrode.  England,  sire,  is  indeed  tranquil 
at  home  ;  but  that  home  is  a  narrow  one, 
and  extends  not  across  the  Irish  channel. 
Every  colony  is  dissatiSed  and  disturbed. 
No  faith  has  been  kept  with  any  of  them  by 
the  secretary  now  in  office.  At  the  Cape  of 
Oood  Hope  innumerable  nations,  warlike  and 
well  armed,  have  risen  up  simultaneously 
against  her;  and,  to  say  nothing  of  the  mas¬ 
sacres  in  Ceylon,  your  Majesty  well  knows 
what  atrocities  her  Commissioner  has  long 
exercised  in  the  Seven  Isles.  England  looks 
on  and  applauds,  taking  a  hearty  draught  of 
Lethe  at  every  sound  of  the  scourge. 

Nicholas.  Nesselrode  !  You  seem  indig¬ 
nant.  I  see  only  the  cheerful  sparks  of  a 
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fire  at  which  our  dinner  is  to  be  dresesd  ;  we 
shall  soon  sit  down  to  it ;  Greece  must  not 
call  me  away  until  I  rise  from  the  dessert ; 
I  will  then  take  my  coffee  at  Constantinople. 
The  crescent  ere  long  will  become  the  full 
harvest-moon.  Our  reapers  have  already 
the  sickles  in  their  hands. 

Nesselrode.  England  may  grumble. 

Nicholas.  So  she  will.  She  is  as  ready 
now  to  grumble  as  she  formerly  was  to 
fight.  She  grumbles  too  early ;  she  ^hts 
too  late.  Extraordinary  men  are  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  They  raise  the  hustings  higher  than 
the  throne ;  and,  to  make  amends,  being  re¬ 
solved  to  build  a  new  palace,  they  push  it 
under  an  old  bridge.  The  Cardinal,  in  his 
way  to  the  Abbey,  may  in  part  disrobe  at  it. 
Noble  vestry-room  !  where  many  habiliments 
are  changed.  Capacious  dovecote !  where 
carrier-pigeons  and  fan  tails  and  croppers, 
intermingled  with  the  more  ordinary,  bill 
and  coo,  ruffle  and  smoothen  their  feathers, 
and  bend  their  versicolor  neck  to  the  same 
com.  (W.  S.  L&ndor. 


Old  Canals  in  Egypt. — At  a  recent  meet- 
ting,  May  20th,  of  the  institution  of  civil  en¬ 
gineers,  England,  a  paper  was  read  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez  and  the  ancient  canals  of 
Egypt,  by  Joseph  Glynn,  C.  E.  It  was  a 
very  interesting  paper.  About  GOO  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  Darius  Hystapis 
made  a  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea. 
It  WHS  in  some  places  150  feet  wide  and  39 
feet  deep.  It  passed  through  the  valley  to 
the  Bitter  Lakes,  and  was  navigable  for  ves¬ 
sels  of  considerable  size  when  the  Nile  was 
high.  It  also  served  for  the  supply  of  the 
cities  with  water.  The  ancients  assumed  that 
there  was  a  difference  of  level  between  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  precau¬ 
tions  were  taken  to  prevent  the  salt  water 
of  the  Red  Sea  from  mixing  with  the  Nile. 
This  canal  fell  to  decay,  but  was  restored 
about  644  A.  D.,  by  the  Turkish  Caliph 
Omar,  who  introduced  many  improvements, 
and  brought  the  canal  to  join  the  Nile  near 
to  Cairo,  'fhe  general  decay  of  Egypt 
brought  about  a  decay  of  this  canal  again, 
and  it  became  choked  up  120  years  after¬ 
wards,  and  for  a  thousand  years  it  remained 
so,  and  was  almost  forgotten  until  Napoleon, 
that  wonderful  man,  went  to  Egypt.  He 
directed  the  eminent  engineer  L«  Pere,  to 
survey  it  and  report.  The  length  was  about 


ninety-three  miles,  through  a  low,  barren, 
sandy  plain,  and  traversing  many  lagoons 
and  lakes,  offering  but  few  difficulties  to  en¬ 
gineering.  La  Pere  reported  that  the  rise 
of  high  water  in  the  Red  Sea  was  six  feet ; 
in  the  Mediterranean  one  foot;  and  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  former  was  stated  to  be  very 
high,  at  high  water,  above  low  water  in  the 
latter.  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson  was  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  meeting,  and,  as  he  hud  but  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  Egypt,  he  stated  that 
the  low  water  in  the  Red  ^a  and  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  were  identical,  and  La  Pere  made 
a  great  mistake,  which  he  attributed  to  a 
hasty  survey  made  in  the  time  of  war.  The 
possibility  of  restoring  this  ancient  canal  was 
discussed.  There  is  a  ridge  at  the  present 
at  the  end  of  the  Red  Sea,  towards  the  Bit¬ 
ter  Lakes,  consisting  of  fossils  identical  with 
those  of  the  London  basin,  caused  by  a  ge¬ 
ological  upheaval  which  had  changed  the 
features  of  the  district.  It  has  been  consid¬ 
ered  that  the  Bitter  Lakes  were  once  at  the 
headwaters  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  ruins  of 
cities  and  towns  around  give  evidence  of  the 
region  being  at  one  time  very  fertile.  It 
was  the  land  of  Goshen,  watered  with  a 
fresh  stream  from  the  canal  of  Sesostris,  and 
from  it  Lake  Tesmah  was  supplied  with  pure 
water. 
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Cartouche  had  been  arrested,  tried,  con¬ 
demned,  and  executed,  some  seven  or  eight 
years,  and  no  longer  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  good  people  of  Paris,  to  wliom  his  al¬ 
most  melodramatic  life  and  death  had  af¬ 
forded  a  most  interesting  and  enduring  topic. 
They  were  languishing,  like  the  Athenians  of 
old,  for  something  new,  when  there  arose  a 
rumor  that  another  robber,  more  dexterous, 
more  audacious,  more  extraordinary,  ay,  and 
more  cruel  than  Cartouche,  was  roaming 
about  the  streets  of  their  city.  What  was 
his  name  ? — whence  did  he  come  ? — were 
questions  in  the  mouth  of  every  one,  ns  each 
of  his  numerous  daring  acts  was  made  public, 
— questions  which  no  one  could  answer. 

In  vain  was  every  arm  of  the  police  put  in 
requisition, — crime  after  crime  was  committed 
with  impunity,  and  terror  reigned  supreme. 

At  last  the  criminal  himself  disdained  con¬ 
cealment,  and  all  Paris — nay,  a  considerable 
portion  of  Europe — trembled  at  the  name  of 
PoULAILLER. 

He  appeared  about  the  year  1730,  and 
astonished  the  world  by  deeds  some  of  them 
so  shocking,  and  at  the  same  time  so  wonder¬ 
ful,  that  they  gave  some  color  to  the  belief 
of  many,  that  he  was  aided  by  supernatural 
agency. 

This  belief  was  supported  by  a  bistory  of 
the  circumstances  attending  his  birth. 

There  lived  in  a  village  on  the  coast  of 
Brittany  a  man,  poor  but  of  good  repute, 
and  well-beloved  by  his  neighbors, — an  in¬ 
trepid  mariner,  but  poor  as  Job  himself  when 
his  friends  came  to  comfort  him.  A  robust 
and  well-knit  frame  combined  with  a  6ne 
frank  countenance,  well-bronzed  by  the  sea- 
breezes,  was  looked  on  favorably  by  all,  and 
by  none  more  than  by  the  young  lasses  whose 
furtive  glances  rested  with  pleasure  on  the 
manly  form  and  gallant  bearing  of  Jacques 
Poulailler. 

His  strength  was  prodigious,  and  his  te¬ 
merity  upon  the  ocean  incredible. 

Such  qualities  are  appreciated  in  every 
country  ;  and  among  the  beauties  of  the  vil¬ 
lage,  one  remarkable  for  her  superiority  in 
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wealth,  as  well  as  natural  gifts,  was  attracted 
by  them,  and  Jacques  Poulailler  had  the 
good  fortune  to  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  her 
who  was  known  in  her  little  world  as  La 
belle  Isabeau  Colomblet. 

At  no  great  distance  from  this  maritime 
village,  on  the  crest  of  a  rock  lashed  by  the 
waves,  which  at  high  tides  was  perfectly  in¬ 
sulated,  dwelt  a  personage  of  whose  origin 
every  one  was  ignorant.  The  building  where 
he  had  established  himself  had  long  been  of 
evil  fame  throughout  the  country,  and  was 
only  known  as  La  Tour  Maudite.  The  fire¬ 
sides  resounded  with  tales  of  terror  enacted 
in  this  lonely  and  ominous  theatre.  Fiends, 
in  the  olden  time,  had  made  it  their  abode, 
as  was  currently  reported,  and  believed. 
From  that  time,  it  was  asserted  that  no  hu¬ 
man  being  could  dwell  there  without  having 
previously  entered  into  a  compact  with  ihe 
evil  one.  The  isolation  of  the  place,  the  con¬ 
tinued  agitation  of  the  waves  at  its  base,  the 
bowlings  of  the  wind  around  its  frowning 
battlements,  the  traces  of  the  thunderbolts 
which  from  time  to  time  had  blackened  and 
almost  charred  its  walls,  the  absence  of  bush 
or  tree,  or  anything  in  the  shape  of  blossom 
or  verdure — for  neither  wall-flower,  nor  even 
moss,  would  grow  there — had  produced 
their  eSect  on  the  superstitious  spirit  of  the 
neighbors,  and  the  accursed  place  had  re¬ 
mained  untenanted  by  anything  earthly  for 
forty  or  fifty  years. 

One  gloomy  day,  however,  a  man  was  seen 
prowling  about  its  vicinity  ;  be  came  and  went 
over  the  sands;  and,  just  as  a  storm  was  ris¬ 
ing,  he  threw  himself  into  a  boat,  gained  the 
oming,  and  disappeared. 

Every  one  believed  that  he  was  lost ;  but 
next  morning  there  he  was.  Surprised  at 
this,  the  neighbors  began  to  inquire  who  he 
could  be ;  and,  at  last,  learned  that  he  had 
bought  the  tower  of  the  proprietor,  and  had 
come  to  dwell  there.  This  was  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  their  restless  curiosity  could  ob¬ 
tain.  Whence  did  he  come  ? — what  had  he 
done  ?  In  vain  were  these  questions  asked. 
All  were  querists,  and  none  found  a  respond- 
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ent.  Two  or  three  years  elapsed  before  his  will  belong  to  the  evil  one.  I,  Roussart,  tell 
name  transpired.  At  last  it  was  discovered,  you  so.” 

nobody  knew  how,  that  bis  name  was  Rous-  With  that  he  turned  on  his  heel,  and  re- 
Bart.  gained  his  isolated  dwelling,  leaving  his  audi- 

He  appeared  to  be  a  man  above  six  feet  in  tors  amazed  at  his  abrupt  and  extraordinary 
height,  strongly  built,  and  apparently  about  announcement  and  poor  Jacques  more  af- 
thirty  years  of  age.  His  countenance  was  feeted  by  it  than  any  one  else, 
all  but  handsome,  and  very  expressive.  His  From  that  moment  Roussart  showed  him- 
conduct  was  orderly  and  without  reproach,  self  no  more  in  the  neighborhood,  and  soon 
and,  proving  himself  to  be  an  experienced  disappeared  altc^ther,  without  leaving  a 
fisherman,  he  became  of  importance  in  that  trace  to  indicate  what  had  become  of  him. 
country.  Most  country  people  are  superstitious, — 

No  one  was  more  weatherwiae  than  Rous-  the  Bretons  eminently  so,  and  Jacques  Pou- 
sart,  and  no  one  turned  his  foreknowledge  to  laillcr  never  forgot  the  sinister  prophecy  of 
such  good  account.  He  had  been  seen  fre-  Roussart.  His  comrades  were  not  more  ob- 
quently  to  keep  the  sea  in  such  fearful  tern-  linoiu ;  and  when,  a  year  after  his  marriage, 
pests,  that  all  agreed  that  be  must  have  been  his  first-born  came  into  the  world,  a  universal 
food  for  the  fishes  if  he  had  not  entered  into  cry  saluted  the  infant  boy  as  devoted  to  Satan, 
some  agreement  with  Satan.  When  the  Donui  an  diable  were  the  words  added  to  the 
stoutest  hearts  quailed,  and  ordinary  men  child’s  name  whenever  it  was  mentioned.  It 
considered  it  suicidal  to  venture  out,  Rous-  is  not  recorded  whether  or  no  he  was  bom 
sart  was  to  be  seen  braving  the  tiftnult  of  with  teeth,  but  the  gossips  remarked  that 
winds  and  waves,  and  always  returned  to  during  the  ceremony  of  baptism  the  new-bora 
the  harbor  safe  and  sound.  babe  gave  vent  to  the  most  fearful  bowlings. 

People  began  to  talk  about  this,  and  shook  He  writhed,  he  kicked,  bis  little  face  ex- 
their  heads  ominously.  Little  cared  Rous-  hibited  the  most  horrible  contortions  ;  but  as 
sart  for  their  words  or  gestures  ;  but  he  was  soon  as  they  carried  him  out  of  the  church, 
the  only  one  in  the  commune  who  never  be  burst  out  into  laughter  as  unearthly  as  it 
went  to  church.  The  curd  at  last  gave  out  was  unnatural. 

that  he  was  excommunicated ;  and  from  that  After  these  evil  omens,  everybody  expected 
time  his  neighbors  broke  off  all  communica-  that  the  little  Pierre  Poulailler  would  be  ugly 
tion  with  him.  and  ill-formed.  Not  a  bit  of  it :  on  the  con- 

Things  had  arrived  at  this  point,  when  it  trary,  he  was  comeljr,  active,  and  bold.  His 
was  rumored  in  the  village  that  the  gallant  fine  fresh  complexion,  and  well  furnished 
fisherman,  Jacques  Poulailler,  had  touched  mouth,  were  set  off  by  his  brilliant  black 
the  heart  of  La  belle  Itabeau.  Soon  their  eyes  and  hair,  which  curled  naturally  all 
approaching  marriage  became  the  topic  of  over  his  head.  But  he  was  a  sad  rogue,  and 
the  village ;  and,  finally,  one  Sunday,  after  something  more.  If  an  oyster-bed,  a  war- 
mass,  the  bans  were  first  published  by  the  ren,  or  an  orchard  was  robbed,  Pierre  Pou- 
vicar.  ‘  lailler  was  sure  to  be  the  boy  accused.  In 

The  lads  of  the  village,  congrerated  on  vain  did  his  father  do  all  that  pareqt  could 
the  shore,  were  congratulating  Poulailler  on  to  reform  him ;  be  was  incorrigible, 
the  auspicious  event,  when  Roussart  sud-  Monsieur  le  curd  had  some  difficulty  to 
denly  appeared  among  them.  bring  him  to  his  first  communion.  The  mas- 

His  presence  was  a  surprise :  he  bad  al-  ter  of  the  village  exhausted  his  catalogue  of 
ways  avoided  the  village  meetings  as  much  corrections — and  the  catalogue  was  not  very 
as  others  had  sought  them  ;  and  this  sudden  short — without  succeeding  in  inculcating  the 
change  in  his  habits  gave  a  new  impulse  to  first  notions  of  the  Christian  faith  and  the 
curiosity.  doctrine  of  the  cross.  “What  is  the  good  of 

The  stranger  appeared  to  seek  some  one  it  ?”  would  the  urchin  say.  “  Am  not  I  de- 
with  his  eyes,  and  presently  walked  straight  voted  to  the  devil,  and  will  not  that  be  snf- 
up  to  the  happy  Jacques,  who,  intoxicated  ficient  to  make  my  way  ?” 
with  joy,  was  giving  and  receiving  innumer-  '  At  ten  years  of  age,  Pierre  was  put  on 
able  shakes  of  the  hand.  board  a  merchant-ship,  as  cabin-boy.  At 

“  Master  Poulailler,”  said  Roussart,  “  you  twelve,  he  robbed  his  captain,  and  escaped  to 
are  going  to  be  married,  then  ?”  England  with  the  spoil.  In  London  he  con- 

That  seems  sure,”  replied  Poulailler.  |  trived  to  pass  for  the  natural  son  of  a  French 
“  Not  more  sure  than  that  your  first-bom  |  duke ;  but  bis  numerous  frauds  forced  him 
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agnin  to  seek  his  native  land,  where,  in  his 
sixteenth  year,  he  enlisted  as  a  drummer  in 
the  regiment  of  Champagne,  commanded  by 
the  Coubt  de  Varicleres.  Before  he  bad 
completed  his  eighteenth  year,  he  deserted, 
joined  a  troop  of  fortune-telling  gypsies,  whom 
he  left  to  tr}’  his  fortune  with  a  regular  pil¬ 
ferer,  and  Snally,  engaged  himself  to  a  rope- 
dancer.  He  played  comedy,  sold  orvielan 
with  the  success  of  Doctor  Dulcamara  him¬ 
self  ;  and  in  a  word,  passed  through  all  the 
degrees  which  lead  to  downright  robbery. 

Once  his  good  angel  seemed  to  prevail. 
He  left  his  disreputalHe  companions  and  en¬ 
tered  the  army  honorably.  For  a  short  time 
there  were  hopes  of  him ;  it  was  thought 
that  he  would  amend  his  life,  and  his  supe¬ 
riors  were  satisfied  with  his  conduct.  But 
the  choicest  weapon  in  the  armory  of  him  to 
whom  he  had  been  devoted  was  directed 
against  him.  A  rivandi'ere — the  prettiest 
and  most  piquante  of  her  tribe — raised  a 
flame  in  his  heart  that  burnt  away  all  other 
considerations ;  but  he  might  still  have  con¬ 
tinued  in  a  comparatively  respectable  course, 
if  the  sergeant-major  had  not  stood  forward 
as  his  rival.  The  coquette  had  in  her  heart 
a  preference  for  Pie^e ;  and  the  sergeant, 
taking  advantage  of  his  rank,  insulted  his 
subordinate  so  grossly,  that  he  was  repaid 
by  a  blow.  The  sergeant’s  blood  was  up, 
and  as  he  rushed  to  attack  Pierre,  the  soldier, 
drawing  his  sabre,  dangerously  wounded  his 
superior  oflRcer,  who,  after  lingering  a  few 
days,  went  the  way  of  all  flesh.  Pierre 
would  have  tasted  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
provost- marshal  ;  but  fortunately,  the  regi¬ 
ment  was  lying  near  the  frontier,  which  our 
hero  contrived  to  cross,  and  then  declared 
war  against  society  at  large. 

The  varied  knowledge  and  acquirements 
of  the  youth — his  courage,  true  as  steel, 
and  always  equal  to  the  occasion — the  pru¬ 
dence  and  foresight  with  which  he  meditated 
a  coup  de  main — the  inconceivable  rapidity 
of  his  execution — his  delicate  and  disinterest¬ 
ed  conduct  towards  his  comrades — all  con¬ 
tributed  to  render  him  famous,  in  the  famotus 
sense,  if  you  will,  and  to  raise  him  to  the 
first  place. 

Germany  was  the  scene  of  his  first  ex¬ 
ploits.  The  world  had  condemned  him  to 
death,  and  he  condemned  the  world  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  his  living. 

At  this  period,  he  bad  posted  himself  in 
ambush  on  the  crest  of  a  hill,  whence  his 
eye  could  command  a  great  extent  of  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  certainly  the  elegance  of  his  mien, 
his  graceful  bearing,  and  the  splendor  of  his 


arms,  might  well  excuse  those  who  did  not 
take  him  for  what  be  really  was.  He  was 
on  the  hillside  when  two  beautiful  young 
women  appeared  in  sight.  He  lost  no  time 
in  joining  them ;  and,  as  youth  is  communi¬ 
cative,  soon  learnt,  in  answer  to  his  ques¬ 
tions,  that,  tired  of  remaining  in  the  car¬ 
riage,  they  had  determined  to  ascend  the 
hill  on  foot. 

“  You  are  before  the  carriage,  then,  made¬ 
moiselle  ?” 

**  Yes,  sir ;  cannot  you  hear  the  whip  of  the 
postilions  ?” 

The  conversation  soon  became  animated, 
and  every  moment  made  a  deeper  inroad 
into  the  heart  of  our  handsome  brigand : 
but  every  moment  also  made  the  situation 
more  critical.  On  the  other  side  of  the  hill 
was  the  whole  band,  ranged  in  order  of  bat¬ 
tle,  and  ready  to  pounce  upon  the  travelers. 
Having  ascertained  the  place  of  abode  of  his 
fair  companions,  and  promised  to  avail  him¬ 
self  of  the  first  opportunity  to  pay  bis  com- 

Filiments  to  theii^  there,  he  .bade  them  po- 
itely  adieu,  and  having  gained  a  path  cut 
through  the  living  rock,  known  but  to  few, 
descended  with  the  agility  of  a  chamois  to 
his  party,  whom  he  implored  not  to  attack 
the  carriage  which  was  approaching. 

But,  if  Poulailler  had  liis  reasons  for  this 
chivalrous  conduct,  his  band  were  actuated 
b^  no  such  motives,  ahd  they  demurred  to 
his  prayer.  He  at  once  conquered  their  hes¬ 
itation  by  bidding  them  name  the  value  that 
they  put  on  their  expected  booty,  purchased 
the  safety  of  the  travelers  by  the  sum 
named,  and  the  two  fair  daughters  of  the 
Baron  von  Kirbergen  went  on  their  way  full 
of  the  praises  of  the  handsome  stranger 
whose  acquaintance  they  bad  made,  and  in 
blissful  ignorance  of  the  peril  they  had 
passed. 

That  very  day,  Poulailler  left  his  lieuten¬ 
ant  in  the  temporary  command  of  the  band, 
mounted  his  most  beautiful  horse,  followed 
his  beloved  to  the  castle  of  her  father,  and 
introduced  himself  as  the  Count  Petrucci  of 
Sienna,  whom  he  had  lately  robbed,  and 
whose  papers  he  had  taken  care  to  retain, 
with  an  eye  to  future  business. 

His  assumed  name,  backed  by  his  creden¬ 
tials,  secured  for  him  a  favorable  reception, 
and  he  well  knew  how  to  improve  the  occa¬ 
sion.  An  accomplished  rider,  and  bold  in 
the  chase,  he  won  the  good  opinion  of  the 
Baron  ;  while  his  musical  and  conversational 
talent  made  him  the  pet  of  the  drawing¬ 
room.  The  young  and  charming  Wilbelmi- 
na  surrendered  her  heart  to  the  gay  and 
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amiable  cavalier;  and  all  went  merrily,  till 
one  fine  morning  Fortune,  whose  wheel  is 
never  stationary,  sent  the  true  Count  to  the 
castle.  It  was  no  case  of  the  two  Soeias, 
for  no  two  persons  could  well  be  more  un¬ 
like  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  real  personage  saw 
his  representative,  he  recognised  him  as  the 
robber  who  had  stolen  his  purse  as  well  as 
bis  name. 

Here  was  a  pretty  business.  Most  adven¬ 
turers  would  have  thrown  up  the  game  as 
desperate  ;  but  our  hero,  with  a  front  worthy 
of  Fathom  himself,  boldly  proclaimed  the 
last  visitor  to  be  an  impostor,  and  argued 
the  case  so  ably,  and  with  such  well-simu¬ 
lated  indignation  at  the  audacity  of  the  new¬ 
comer,  that  the  Baron  was  staggered,  and 
despatched  messengers  to  the  partners  of  a 
mercantile  house  at  Florence,  to  whom  the 
true  Petrucci  was  well  known. 

To  wait  for  the  result  of  the  inquiry  would 
have  been  a  folly  of  which  Poulailler  was 
not  likely  to  be  guilty  ;  so  he  made  a  moon¬ 
light  flitting  of  it  that  verf  night — but  not 
alone.  Poor  Wilhelmina  had  cast  in  her  lot 
with  her  lover  for  good  or  for  evil,  and  fled 
with  him. 

The  confusion  that  reigned  in  the  best  of 
all  possible  castles,  the  next  morning,  may 
be  conceived  ;  but  we  must  leave  the  Baron 
blaspheming,  and  the  Baroness  in  hysterics, 
to  follow  the  fugitives,  who  gained  France 
in  safety,  and  were  soon  lost  in  the  laby¬ 
rinths  of  Paris. 

There  he  was  soon  joined  by  his  band,  to 
the  great  loss  and  terror  of  the  honest  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  good  city.  Every  day,  M.  Hd- 
rault,  the  lieutennnt  of  police,  was  saluted 
b^new  cases  of  robbery  and  violence,  which 
his  ablest  officers  could  neither  prevent  nor 
punish.  The  organisation  of  the  band  was 
so  complete,  and  the  head  so  ably  directed 
the  hands,  that  neither  life  nor  property  was 
considered  safe  from  one  moment  to  another. 
Nor  were  accounts  of  the  generosity  of  the 
chief  occasionally  wanting  to  add  to  his 
fame. 

One  night,  as  Poulailler  was  traversing  the 
roofs  with  the  agility  of  a  cat,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  entering  a  house  whose  usual  in¬ 
mates  were  gone  into  the  country,  he  passed 
the  window  of  a  garret  whence  issued  a  mel¬ 
ancholy  concert  of  sobs  and  moans.  He 
stopped,  and  approached  the  apartment  of  a 
helpless  family,  without  resources,  without 
bread,  and  suffering  the  pangs  of  hunger. 
Touched  b^  their  distress,  and  remembering 
his  own  similar  sufferings  before  Fortune 
favored  him,  he  was  i^ut  to  throw  his 
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rently  beside  himself,  rushed  in  with  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  gold,  which  he  east  upon  the  Aoor. 

“  There,”  cried  he,  in  a  voice  broken  bj 
emotion — “  there,  take — buy — eat ;  but  it 
will  cost  you  dear.  I  pay  for  it  with  my 
honor  and  peace  of  mind.  Baffled  in  all  my 
attempts  to  procure  food  for  you  honestly,  I 
was  on  my  despairing  return,  when  I  ceheld, 
at  a  short  distance  from  me,  a  tall,  but 
slight- made  man,  who  walked  hurriedly,  but 
yet  with  an  air  as  if  he  expected  some  one. 
Ah  !  thought  1,  this  is  some  lover;  and  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  temptation  of  the  fiend,  1  seised 
him  by  the  collar.  The  poor  creature  was 
terrified,  and,  begging  for  mercy,  put  into 
my  hands  this  watch,  two  gold  snuff-boxes, 
and  those  Louis,  and  fled.  There  they  are ; 
they  will  cost  me  my  life.  I  shall  never  sur¬ 
vive  this  infamy.” 

The  starving  wife  re-echoed  these  senti¬ 
ments;  and  even  the  hungry  children  joined 
in  the  lamentations  of  the  miserable  father. 

All  this  touched  Pierre  to  the  quick.  To 
the  great  terror  of  the  family’,  he  entered 
the  room,  and  stood  in  the  midst. 

Be  comforted,”  said  he  to  the  astonished 
husband;  “  you  have  robbed  a  robber.  The 
infamous  coward  who  gave  up  to  you  this 
plunder  is  one  of  Poulailler’s  sentinels.  Keep 
It ;  it  is  yours.” 

“  But  who  are  you  ?”  cried  the  husband 
and  wife ; — “  who  are  jrou,  and  by  what  right 
is  it  that  you  thus  dispose  of  the  goods  of 
another  ?’ 

“  By  the  right  of  a  chief  over  his  subal¬ 
terns.  I  am  Poulailler.” 

The  poor  family  fell  on  their  knees,  and 
asked  what  they  could  do  for  him. 

“  Give  me  a  light,”  said  Pierre,  *'  that  I 
may  get  down  into  the  street  without  break¬ 
ing  my  neck.” 

This  reminds  one  of  the  answer  which 
Rousseau  gave  to  the  Due  de  Prnslin,  whose 
Danish  dog,  as  it  was  running  before  the 
carriage,  had  upset  the  peripatetic  philoso¬ 
pher. 

“  What  can  1  do  for  you  ?”  said  the  Duke 
to  the  fallen  author  of  La  Nunvelle  Htldi$e, 
whose  (lerson  he  did  not  know. 

“  You  can  tie  up  your  dog,”  replied  Jean- 
Jacques,  gathering  himself  up,  and  walking 
away. 

Poulailler,  having  done  his  best  to  render 
a  worthy  family  happy,  went  his  way,  to  in¬ 
flict  condign  punishment  on  the  poltroon  who 
had  so  readily  given  up  the  purse  and  the 
watches. 
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The  adventures  of  this  accomplished  rob¬ 
ber  were  so  numerous  and  marvelous,  that 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  make  a  selection.  One 
evening,  at  the  hal  de  /’  Optra,  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  charming  woman,  who,  at 
first,  all  indignation,  was  at  length  induced 
to  listen  to  his  proposal,  that  he  should  see 
her  home  ;  and  promised  to  admit  him,  if 
Monseigneur  should  not  be  there.” 

“  But  who  is  this  Monseigneur?”  inquired 
Pierre. 

“  Don’t  ask,”  replied  the  fair  lady. 

“  Who  is  he,  fairest  ?” 

“  Well,  how  curious  you  are ;  you  make 
me  tell  all  my  secrets.  If  you  must  know, 
he  is  a  prince  of  the  church,  out  of  whose 
revenues  he  supports  me ;  and  I  cannot  but 
show  my  gratitude  to  him.” 

“Certainly  not;  he  seems  to  have  claims 
which  ought  to  be  attended  to.” 

By  this  time  they  had  arrived  at  an  ele¬ 
gantly  furnished  house,  which  they  entered, 
the  lady  having  ascertained  that  the  coast 
was  clear  ;  ana  Poulailler  had  just  installed 
himself,  when  up  drove  a  carriage — Monseig¬ 
neur  in  person. 

The  l^auty,  in  a  state  of  distraction,  threw 
herself  at  the  feet  of  her  spark,  and  implored 
him  to  pass  into  a  back  cabinet.  Poulailler 
obeyed,  and  had  hardly  reached  his  hiding- 
place,  when  he  beheld,  through  the  glazed 
door.  Monseigneur,  who  had  gone  to  his 
Semele  in  all  his  apostolical  magnificence. 
A  large  and  splendid  cross  of  diamonds,  per¬ 
fect  in  water,  shot  dazzling  rays  from  his 
breast,  where  it  was  suspended  by  a  chain 
of  cat’s-eyes,  of  great  price,  set  in  gold ;  the 
button  and  loop  of  his  hat  blazed  with  other 
precious  stones ;  and  his  fingers  sparkled 
with  rings,  whose  brilliants  were  even  greater 
and  more  beautiful  than  those  that  formed 
the  constellation  of  his  cross. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  the  human  heart, 
however  capacious,  has  room  for  two  grand 
passions  in  activity  at  the  same  time.  In 
this  instance,  Poulailler  no  sooner  beheld  the 
rich  and  tempting  sight,  than  he  found  that 
the  god  of  Love  was  shaking  his  wings  and 
flying  from  his  bosom,  and  that  the  demon 
of  Cupidity  was  taking  the  place  of  the  more 
disinterested  deity.  He  rushed  from  his  hi¬ 
ding-place,  and  presented  himself  to  the  as¬ 
tonished  prelate  with  a  poniard  in  one  hand 
and  a  pistol  in  the  other,  both  of  which  he 
held  to  the  sacred  breast  in  the  presence  of 
the  distracted  lady.  The  bishop  had  not 
learnt  to  be  careless  of  life,  and  had  sufficient 
self-possession  in  his  terror  not  to  move,  lest 
he  should  compromise  his  safety,  while  Pou¬ 


lailler  proceeded  to  strip  him  with  a  dexterity 
that  practice  had  rendered  perfect.  Dia¬ 
monds,  precious  stones,  gold,  coined  and  or¬ 
namental,  rings,  watch,  snufir-box,  and  purse, 
were  transferred  from  the  priest  to  the  rob¬ 
ber  with  marvelous  celerity ;  then  turning 
to  the  lady,  he  made  her  open  the  casket 
which  contained  the  price  of  her  favors,  and 
left  the  house  with  the  plunder  and  such  a 
laugh  as  those  only  revel  in  who  win. 

The  lieutenant  of  police  began  to  take  the 
tremendous  success  of  our  hero  to  heart,  and 
in  his  despair  at  the  increasing  audacity  of 
the  robber,  caused  it  to  be  spread  amongst 
his  spies,  archers,  and  sergeants,  that  he  who 
should  bring  Poulailler  before  him  should  be 
rewarded  wiih  one  hundred  pistoles,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  place  of  two  thousand  livres  a  year. 

M.  Herault  was  seated  comfortably  at  his 
breakfast,  when  the  Count  de  Villeneuve 
was  announced.  This  name  was — perhaps 
is — principally  borne  by  twocelebrat^  fami¬ 
lies  of  Provence  and  Languedoc.  M.  H^- 
rault  instantly  rose  and  passed  into  his  cabi¬ 
net,  where  he  beheld  a  personage  of  good 
mien,  dressed  to  perfection,  with  us  much 
luxury  as  taste,  who  in  the  best  manner  re¬ 
quested  a  private  interview.  Orders  were 
immediately  issued  that  no  one  should  ven¬ 
ture  to  approach  till  the  bell  was  rung ;  and 
a  valet  was  placed  as  sentinel  in  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  gallery  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  in¬ 
terruption. 

“  Well,  Monsieur  le  Conte,  what  is  your 
business  with  me  ?” 

“  Oh,  a  trifle; — merely  a  thousand  pistoles, 
which  1  am  about  to  take  myself  from  your 
strong  bok,  in  lieu  of  the  hundred  pistoles 
and  the  snug  place  which  you  have  promised 
to  him  who  would  gratify  you  by  Poulailler’s 
presence.  I  am  Poulailler,  who  will  de¬ 
spatch  you  to  the  police  of  the  other  world 
with  this  poisoned  dagger,  if  you  raise  your 
voice  or  attempt  to  defend  yourself.  Nay, 
stir  not, — a  scratch  is  mortal.” 

Having  delivered  himself  of  this  address, 
the  audacious  personage  drew  from  his  pock¬ 
ets  some  fine  but  strong  whipcord,  well 
hackled  and  twisted,  and  prooe^ed  to  bind 
the  lieutenant  of  police  hand  and  foot,  fin¬ 
ishing  by  making  him  fast  to  the  lock  of  the 
door.  Then  the  robber  proceeded  to  open 
the  lieutenant’s  secretaire,  the  drawers  of 
which  he  well  rummaged,  and  having  filled 
his  pockets  with  the  gold  which  he  found 
there,  turned  to  the  discomfited  lieutenant 
with  a  profound  bow,  and  after  a  request 
that  he  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  show 
him  out,  quietly  took  his  departure. 
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There  are  some  situations  so  confounding, 
that  they  paralyze  the  faculties  for  a  time ; 
and  the  magistrate  was  so  overcome  by  his 
misfortune,  that,  instead  of  calling  for  aid,  as 
he  might  have  done  when  the  robber  left 
him,  he  set  to  work  with  his  teeth,  in  vain 
endeavors  to  disengage  himself  from  the 
bonds  which  held  him  fast.  An  hour  elapsed 
before  any  one  ventured  to  disturb  M.  Hd- 
rault,  who  was  found  in  a  rage  to  be  ima¬ 
gined,  but  not  described,  at  this  daritvg  act. 
The  loss  was  the  least  part  of  the  annoy¬ 
ance.  A  cloud  of  epigrams  flew  about,  and 
the'  streets  resounded  with  the  songs  cele¬ 
brating  Poulailler’s  triumph  and  the  defeat 
of  the  unfortunate  magistrate,  who  dared 
-not  for  some  time  to  go  into  society,  where 
he  was  sore  to  find  a  laugh  at  his  expense. 

But  ready  as  the  good  people  of  Paris  were 
with  their  ridicule,  they  were  by  no  means 
at  their  ease.  The  depredations  of  Pou- 
lailler  increased  with  his  audacity,  and  peo¬ 
ple  were  afraid  to  venture  into  the  streets 
after  nightfall.  As  soon  as  the  last  rays 
of  the  setting  sun  fell  on  the  Boulevards, 
the  busy  crowds  began  to  depart  *;  and  when 
that  day-star  sank  below  the  horizon,  they 
were  deserted.  Nobody  felt  safe. 

The  Hbtel  de  Brienne  was  guarded  like  a 
fortress,  but  difficulty  seemed  to  give  addi¬ 
tional  zest  to  Poulailler.  Into  this  h6tel  he 
was  determined  to  penetrate,  and  into  it  he 

fot.  While  the  carriage  of  the  Princess  of 
lOrraine  was  waiting  at  the  Opera,  he  con¬ 
trived  to  fix  leathern  bands,  with  screws,  un¬ 
der  the  outside  of  the  bottom  of  the  body, 
while  his  associates  were  treating  the  coach¬ 
man  and  footman  at  a  eaharet,  slipped  under 
the  carriage  in  the  confuoon  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  crowd  when  it  drew  up  to  the 
door  of  the  theatre,  and,  depending  on  the 
strength  of  his  powerful  wrists,  held  on  un¬ 
derneath,  and  was  carried  into  the  hhtel  un¬ 
der  the  very  nose  of  the  Swiss  Cerberus. 

When  the  stable  servants  were  all  safe  in 
their  beds,  Poulailler  quitted  h'is  painful 
hiding-place,  where  the  power  of  his  mus¬ 
cles  ana  sinews  had  been  so  severely  tested, 
and  mounted  into  the  hay-loft,  where  he 
remained  concealed  three  nights  and  four 
days,  sustaining  himself  on  cakes  of  choco¬ 
late.  No  one  loved  good  cheer  better  than 
he,  or  indulged  more  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
table ;  but  he  made  himself  a  slave  to  no¬ 
thing  save  the  inordinate  desire  of  other  men’s 
goods,  and  patiently  contented  himself  with 
what  would  keep  body  and  soul  together 
till  he  was  enabl^  to  make  his  grand  coup. 
At  last,  Madame  de  Brienne  went  in  all' 


her  glory  to  the  Princess  de  Marsan’s  ball, 
and  nearly  all  the  domestics  took  advantage 
of  the  absence  of  their  mistress  to  leave  the 
h6tel  in  pursuit  of  their  own  pleasures. 
Poulailler  then  descended  from  the  hay-loft, 
made  his  way  to  the  noble  dame’s  cabinet, 
forced  her  secretaire,  and  possessed  himself 
of  two  thousand  Louis  d’or  and  a  portfolio, 
which  he  doubtless  wished  to  examine  at 
his  ease ;  for  two  days  afterwards,  he  sent 
it  back,  (finding  it  furnished  with  such  se¬ 
curities  only  as  he  could  not  negotiate  with' 
safety,)  and  a  polite  note  signed  with  his  name, 
in  which  he  begged  the  princess  graciously 
to  re  ceive  the  restitution,  and  to  accept  the 
excuses  of  one  who,  had  he  not  been  sorely 
pressed  for  the  moderate  sum  which  he  had 
ventured  to  take,  would  never  have  thought 
of  depriving  the  illustrious  lady  of  it;  add¬ 
ing,  that  when  he  was  in  cash,  he  should 
be  delighted  to  lend  her  double  the  amount, 
should  her  occasions  require  it. 

This  impudent  missive  was  lauded  as  a 
marvel  of  good  taste  at  Versailles,  where, 
for  a  whole  week,  every  one  talked  of  the 
consummate  cleverness,  and  exquisite  gallan¬ 
try  of  the  Chevalier  de  Poulailler. 

This  title  of  honor  stuck,  and  his  fame 
seemed  to  inspire  him  with  additional  ardor 
and  address.  His  affairs  having  led  him  to 
Cambray,  he  happened  to  have  for  a  travel¬ 
ing  companion  the  Dean  of  a  well-known  no¬ 
ble  Belgian  chapter.  The  conversation  roll¬ 
ed  on  the  notorieties  of  the  day,  and  Poulail¬ 
ler  was  a  more  interesting  theme  than  the 
weather.  But  our  chevalier  was  destined  to 
listen  to  observations  that  did  not  much  flat¬ 
ter  his  self-esteem,  for  the  Dean,  so  far  from 
allowing  him  any  merit  whatever  as  a  bri¬ 
gand,  characterized  him  as  an  infamous  and 
miserable  cut-purse,  adding,  that  at  his  first 
and  approaching  visit  to  Paris,  he  would 
make  it  his  business  to  sec  the  lieutenant  of 
police,  and  reproach  him  with  the  small  pains 
he  took  to  lay  so  vile  a  seoundrel  by  the 
heels. 

The  journey  passed  off  without  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  anything  remarkable ;  but,  about  a 
month  after  this  colloquy,  M.  Herault  receiv¬ 
ed  a  letter,  informing  him,  that  on  the  previ¬ 
ous  evening,  M.  de  Potter,  rhanoine-doyen  of 
the  noble  chapter  of  Brussels,  had  been  rob¬ 
bed  and  murdered  by  Poulailler,  who,  clad 
in  the  habits  of  his  victim,  and  furnished  with 
his  parars,  would  enter  the  barrier  St.  Mar¬ 
tin.  This  letter  purported  to  be  written  by 
one  of  his  accomplices,  who  had  come  to  the 
determinat'ion  of  denouncing  him,  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  pardon. 
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The  horror  of  M.  H6rault  at  the  death  of 
this  dignified  ecclesiastic,  who  was  person¬ 
ally  unknown  to  him,  was,  if  the  truth  must 
be  told,  merged  in  the  delight  which  that 
magistrate  felt  in  the  near  prospect  of  aveng¬ 
ing  society  and  himself  on  this  daring  crimi¬ 
nal.  A  cloud  of  police  officers  hovered  in 
ambush  at  each  of  the  barriers,  and  especially 
at  that  which  bore  the  name  of  the  saint  who 
divided  his  cloak  with  the  poor  pilgrim,  with 
directions  to  seize  and  bring  into  the  pre.sence 
of  M.  Herault  a  man  habited  as  an  ecclesias¬ 
tic,  and  with  the  papers  of  the  Dean  of  the 
Brussels  chapter.  Towards  evening  the 
Lille  coach  arrived,  was  surrounded,  and  es¬ 
corted  to  the  h6tel  des  Messageries;  and,  at 
the  moment  when  the  passengers  descended, 
the  officers  pounced  upon* the  personage 
whose  appearance  and  vestments  correspond¬ 
ed  with  their  instructions. 

The  resistance  made  by  this  personage 
only  sharpened  the  zeal  of  the  officers  who 
seized  him,  and,  in  spite  of  his  remonstrances 
and  cries,  carried  him  to  the  h6tel  of  the 
police,  where  M.  Herault  was  prepared  with 
the  proofs  of  Poulailler’s  crimes.  Two  wor¬ 
thy  citizens  of  Brussels  were  there,  anxious 
to  see  the  murderer  of  their  friend,  the  wor¬ 
thy  ecclesiastic,  whose  loss  they  so  much 
deplored:  but  what  was  their  joy,  and,  it 
must  be  added,  the  disappointment  of  M. 
H6rault,  when  the  supposed  criminal  turned 
out  to  be  no  other  than  the  good  Dean  de 
Potter  himself,  safe  and  sound,  but  not  a 
little  indignant  at  the  outrage  which  he  had 
sustained.  Though  a  man  of  peace,  his  ire 
so  far  ruffled  a  generally  calm  temper,  that 
he  could  not  help  asking  M.  Herault  whether 
Poulailler  (from  whom  a  second  letter  now 
arrived,  laughing  at  their  beards,)  or  he,  M. 
Herault,  was  the  chief  director  of  the  police? 

William  of  Deloraine,  good  at  need — 

By  wilr  turns,  by  desperate  bounds, 

Had  baffled  Percy’s  best  bloodhounds. 

Five  times  outlawed  had  he  been. 

By  England’s  king  and  Scotland’s  queen. 

But  he  was  never  taken,  and  had  no  occasion 
for  his 

- neck-verse  at  Hairibee, 

even  if  he  could  have  read  it.  Poulailler 
was  arrested  no  less  than  five  times,  and  five 
times  did  he  break  his  bonds.  Like  Jack 
Sheppard  and  Claude  Du  Vail,  be  owed  his 
escape  in  most  instances  to  the  frail  fair  ones, 
who  would  have  dared  anything  in  favor  of 
their  favorite,  and  who,  in  Jack’s  case,  joined 


on  one  occasion  without  jealousy  in  a  success¬ 
ful  effort  to  save  him. 

Poulailler  was  quite  as  much  the  pet  of 
the  petticoats  as  either  of  these  hempen  he¬ 
roes.  With  a  fine  person  and  accomplished 
address,  he  came,  saw,  and  overcame,  in 
more  instances  than  that  of  the  fair  daughter 
of  the  Baron  von  Kirbergen ;  but,  unlike 
John  Sheppard  or  Claude  Du  Vail,  Poulail¬ 
ler  was  cruel.  Villains  as  they  were,  John 
and  Claude  behaved  well,  after  their  fashion, 
to  those  whom  they  robbed,  and  to  the  un¬ 
happy  women  with  whom  they  associated. 
In  tneir  case,  the  “  ladies  ”  did  their  utmost 
to  save  them,  and  men  were  not  wanting  who 
endeavored  to  obtain  a  remission  of  their 
sentence.  But  Poulailler  owed  his  fall  to  a 
woman  whom  he  had  ruined,  ill-treated,  and 
scorned.  The  ruin  and  ill-treatment  she 
bore,  as  the  women,  poor  things,  will  bear 
such  atrocities  ;  but  the  scorn  roused  all  the 
fury  which  the  poets,  Latin  and  English,  have 
written  of ;  and  his  cruellies  were  so  flagrant, 
that  he  could  find  no  man  to  say,  “  God  bless 
him.” 

Wilhelmina  von  Kirbergen  had  twice  nar- 
rowljrescaped  from  a  violent  death.  Poulail¬ 
ler,  in  his  capricious  wrath,  once  stabbed 
her  with  such  murderous  will,  that  she  lay  a 
long  time  on  the  vergt  of  the  grave,  and  then 
recovered  to  have  the  strength  of  her  consti¬ 
tution  tried  by  the  strength  of  a  poison  which 
he  had  administered  to  her  in  insufficient 
quantities.  Henry  the  Eighth  forwarded  bis 
wives,  when  he  was  tired  of  them,  to  the 
other  world,  by  form  of  what  was,  in  his  time, 
English  law  ;  but  when  Poulailler  **  felt  the 
fullness  of  satiety,”  he  got  rid  of  his  mistresses 
by  a  much  more  summary  process.  But  it 
was  not  till  this  accomplished  scoundrel 
openly  left  Wilhelmina  for  a  younger  and 
more  beautiful  woman,  that  she,  who  had 
given  up  station,  family,  and  friends,  to  link 
herself  with  his  degrading  life,  abandoned 
herself  to  revenge. 

She  wrote  to  him  whom  she  had  loved  so 
long  and  truly,  to  implore  that  they  might 
once  more  meet  before  they  parted  in  peace 
for  ever.  Poulailler,  too  happy  to  be  freed 
on  such  terms,  accepted  her  invitation,  and 
was  received  so  warmly,  that  be  half  repent¬ 
ed  his  villanous  conduct,  and  felt  a  return  of 
his  youthful  affection.  A  splendid  supper 
gave  zest  to  their  animated  conversation ;  but 
towards  the  end  of  it,  Poulailler  observed  a 
sudden  change  in  his  companion,  who  mani¬ 
fested  evident  symptoms  of  suffering.  Pou¬ 
lailler  anxiously  inquired  the  cause. 

”  Not  much,”  said  she  ;  “  a  mere  trifle.  I 
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have  poisoned  myself,  that  I  may  not  sur¬ 
vive  you.” 

“  Quoi !  coquine,  m’aurais-tu  fait  aussi  ava- 
ler  le  boucon  ?”  cried  the  terrified  robher. 

“  That  would  not  have  suflSciently  avenged 
me.  Your  death  would  have  been  too  easy. 
No,  my  friend,  you  will  leave  this  place  safe 
and  well ;  but  it  will  be  to  finish  the  night  at 
the  Conciergerie ;  and,  to-morrow,  as  they 
will  only  have  to  prove  your  identity,  you 
will  finish  your  career  on  the  wheel  in  the 
Place  de  Grdve.” 

So  saying,  she  clapped  her  hands,  and,  in 
an  instant,  before  he  had  time  to  move,  the 
Philistines  were  upon  him.  Archers  and 
other  officers  swarmed  from  the  hangings, 
door,  and  windows.  For  a  few  moments, 
surrounded  as  he  was,  his  indomitable  cou¬ 
rage  seemed  to  render  the  issue  doubtful ; 
but  what  could  one  man  do  against  a  host 
armed  to  the  teeth  ?  He  was  overpowered, 
notwithstanding  his  brave  and  vigorous  resist¬ 
ance. 

His  death,  however,  was  not  so  speedy  as 
his  wretched  mistress  prophesied  that  it 
would  be.  The  love  of  life  prevailed,  and  in 
the  hope  of  gaining  time  which  he  might 
turn  to  account  in  effecting  his  escape,  he 
promised  to  make  revelations  of  consequence 
to  the  state.  The  authorities  soon  found  out 
that  he  was  trifling  with  them,  and  the  pro- 
cureur  general,  after  having  caused  him  to  be 
submitted  to  the  most  excruciating  torture, 
left  him  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel  alive.  He 
was  executed  with  all  the  accursed  refinement 
of  barbarity  which  disgraced  the  times ;  and 
his  tormentors,  at  last,  put  the  finishing 
stroke  to  his  prolonged  agonies,  by  throwing 
him  alive  into  the  fire  that  blazed  at  his  feet. 

Nothing  can  justify  such  penal  atrocities. 
If  anything  could,  Poulailler,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  had  wrought  hard  to  bring  down 
upon  himself  the  whole  sharpness  of  the  law 
of  retaliation.  Upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  persons  had  been  murdered  by  him 
and  his  band.  Resistance  seemed  to  rouse 
in  him  and  them  the  fury  of  devils.  Nor 
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was  it  only  on  such  occasions  that  his  murder¬ 
ous  propensities  were  glutted. 

At  the  village  of  St.  Martin,  he  caused 
the  father,  the  mother,  two  brothers,  anewly- 
married  sister,  her  husband,  and  four  relations 
or  friends,  to  be  butchered  in  cold  blood. 

One  of  his  band  was  detected  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  betray  him.  Poulailler  had  him  led 
to  a  cellar.  The  traitor  was  placed  upright 
in  an  angle  of  the  wall,  g^agged,  and  there 
they  built  him  in  alive.  Poulailler,  with  his 
own  hand,  wrote  the  sentence  and  epitaph 
of  the  wretch  on  soft  plaster  ;  and  there  it 
was  found  some  years  afterwards,  when  the 
cellar  in  which  this  diabolical  act  of  vengeance 
was  perpetrated  passed  into  the  hands  of  a 
new  proprietor. 

It  was  current  in  the  country  where  Pou- 
laillcr  first  saw  the  light,  and  where  his 
father,  mother,  brethren,  and  sisters  still 
lived  an  honorable  life,  embittered  only  by 
the  horrible  celebrity  of  their  relation,  that, 
on  the  night  which  followed  the  day  of  Pierre’s 
execution,  the  isolated  tower,  which  had 
been  uninhabited  since  its  last  occupier  so 
mysteriously  disappeared,  seemed  all  on  fire, 
every  window  remaining  illuminated  by  the 
glowing  element  till  morning  dawned.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  fearful  nocturnal  spectacle,  it  was 
affirmed,  that  infernal  howling^  and  harrow¬ 
ing  cries  proceeded  from  the  apparently  burn¬ 
ing  mass,  and  some  peasants  declared  that 
they  heard  Pierre  Poulailler’ s  name  shouted 
from  the  midst  of  the  flames  in  a  voice  of 
thunder. 

The  dawn  showed  the  lonely  tower  to  be 
unscathed  by  fire ;  but  a  fearful  tempest 
arose,  and  raged  with  ceaseless  fury  for 
thrice  twenty-four  hours.  The  violence  of 
the  hurricane  was  such,  that  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  during  that  time  for  any  vessel  to  keep 
the  sea  ;  and  when  at  length  the  storm  sub¬ 
sided,  the  coast  was  covered  with  pieces  of 
wreck,  while  the  waves  continued  for  many 
days  to  give  up  their  dead  at  the  base  of  the 
rock,  from  whose  crest  frowned  La  Tour 
Mattdite. 
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iRBLAin)  has  long  been  a  mystery  and  an 
anomaly  in  the  west  of  Europe.  When  it 
had  existed  for  four  centuries  in  a  chronic 
state  of  anarchy  and  rebellion,  the  country 
was  almost  depopulated  under  the  last  of  the 
Tudors  and  the  Brst  of  the  Stuarts.  After 
the  savage  and  sanguinary  rebellion  of  1641, 
it  was  conquered  and  chastised  by  Cromwell, 
as  few  countries  in  historical  records  have 
ever  been;  and  in  the  next  generation  the 
arms  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  again  swept 
the  land  of  its  ill-fated  inhabitants.  If  the 
returns  made  by  Sir  William  Petty  and  Capt. 
Smith  may  be  trusted,  the  population  fell 
*one-fourth  between  1672  and  1695.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  6fty  years  then  drawing  to  a  close,  a 
large  and  influential  settlement  of  English 
tooR  place  in  the  north.  Manufactures  were 
introduced  by  these  new  and  industrious 
settlers  ;  the  old  population  was  governed 
by  the  strong  arm  of  authority  ;  and,  strange¬ 
ly  enough,  after  the  war  with  William,  as 
had  been  the  case  after  that  with  Cromwell, 
the  country  rose  out  of  its  depth  of  poverty 
and  misery,  agriculture  and  trade  revived, 
and  the  counties  of  Ulster — hitherto  a  wild 
and  desolate  region — began  to  assume  some¬ 
thing  of  the  appearance  of  Kent  and  Norfolk. 
Between  1695  and  1754,  the  population  in¬ 
creased  from  1,034,102  to  2,372,634.  From 
this  time  there  was  a  steady  inciease,  the 
numbers  for  1791  being  returned  in  the 
hearth-money  estimates  at  4,200,612, — and 
those  in  the  first  census,  that  of  1821,  at 
at  6,801,827.  From  1821  to- 1831,  the 
progress  of  population  was  rapid  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  for  Ireland — the  rise  being  no  less 
than  965,574  souls,  or  about  14  per  cent.,  in 
the  decade.  This,  however,  was  the  period 
of  greatest  increase.  Between  1831  and 
1841,  the  sum  total  of  the  increase  fell  to 
407,723, — or  about  per  cent.  In  the 
last  decade,  just  published  in  the  census  re¬ 
turns,  we  have  the  astounding  result — not 
merely  of  a  failure  to  maintain  the  old  rate 
of  progress,  but  of  a  vast  positive  decrease 
in  the  population.  In  1841,  the  population 
of  Ireland  was  in  round  numbers  8,175,000; 
it  is  now,  for  1851,  returned  at  6,500,00. 


At  6r8t  sight,  these  figures  seem  to  tell  an 
incredible  tale.  They  startle  belief  by  the 
novelty  of  the  facts  which  they  indicate.  In 
the  English  mind,  progress  has  become  of 
late  years  and  apparently  fixed  law  of  na¬ 
ture  ;  and  on  finding  a  bold  <rfind  emphatic 
denial  of  that  onward  rule  in  close  proximity 
to  our  own  shores,  and  in  a  country  bound 
to  us  by  so  many  ties,  we  feel  our  ideas 
rudely  and  painfully  shaken.  From  the 
Caucasus  to  Norway,  from  the  Ural  Moun¬ 
tains  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  there  is 
probably  no  example  of  a  similar  decline  on 
any  large  geographical  surface  during  the 
last  ten  years.  With  all  their  revolutions, 
civil  wars,  and  bombardments,  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Italy  have  not  suffered  like  Ire¬ 
land.  Disease  has  inflicted  severe  losses  on 
several  of  the  large  cities  of  the  Continent, 
and  ravaged  the  Tines  of  many  of  the  navi¬ 
gable  rivers, — fire  and  the  sword  have  scat¬ 
tered  the  population  of  fortressed  towns  like 
Arad,  Brescia,  R:istadt,  and  Mantua, — but 
the  aggi^ate  quantity  of  human  life  has 
not  been  reduced  to  a  large  extent  in  any  of 
these  countries.  In  Ireland,  not  less  than  a 
quarter  of  the  inhabitants  has  been  cut  off  or 
removed  in  ten  years — a  fact  with  hardly  a 
parallel  in  history.  Cromwell’s  destroying 
sword  and  inexorable  poli;y  were  as  nothing 
to  the  more  effective  causes  which  have  re¬ 
cently  been  in  operation.  His  stormings 
and  forced  expatriations  cleared  the  soil  of 
some  thousands, — the  new  victims  of  pover¬ 
ty,  cholera,  famine,  fever,  despair,  and  emi¬ 
gration,  are  to  be  counted  by  millions ! 

The  causes  of  a  result  so  painful  to  our 
pride  as  a  nation,  so  repugnant  to  our  feelings 
as  members  of  a  civilized  and  progressive 
community,  should  be  made  the  subject  of 
serious  inquiry  and  consideration.  The  chief 
of  these  causes  are  only  too  obvious : — chol¬ 
era,  the  potato  blight,  and  emigration.  But 
we  have  no  distinct  evidence  as  to  the  share 
severally  to  be  ascribed  to  these  agencies  in 
the  diminution  now  recorded.  The  popula¬ 
tion  in  1841  was  8,175,124;  according  to 
the  rate  of  progress  observed  in  the  twenty 
years  previous — that  is,  from  the  first  taking 
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of  the  census  up  to  1841 — it  should  now 
have  been  within  a  very  small  fraction  of 
nine  millions.  The  actual  return  shows  a 
falling  off  from  this  number  of  two  and  a 
half  millions — which  deficiency  requires  to 
be  accounted  for  in  some  way.  The  first 
question  in  point  of  moral  interest  which 
occurs  on  considering  this  grave  fact  is,  what 
proportion  of  the  difiference  must  be  set 
down  to  death,  what  to  emigration  ?  That 
famine  and  disease  have  been  at  work  in  the 
unhappy  island,  is  but  too  well  known ;  but 
that  any  very  large  share  of  the  two  and  a 
half  millions  is  to  be  .ascribed  to  their  agencies, 
we  shall  be  unwilling  to  believe  until  the 
evidence  is  co^ected.  The  idea  is  too  pain¬ 
ful.  The  plague,  the  black  death,  the  sweat¬ 
ing  sickness  never  had  such  a  banquet.  In¬ 
quiries  should,  however,  be  instituted,  and 
the  truth  ascerUiined.  The  past  is  the  bea¬ 
con  light  of  the  future,  and  out  of  the 
records  of  one  most  terrible  calamity,  science 
should  extract  uses  for  the  coming  genera¬ 
tion.  In  the  meanwhile,  we  shall  not  incur 
the  chance  of  straying  far  from  the  truth  if 
we  presume  that  the  chief  influences  which 
cholera  and  famine  have  exercised  on  the 
state  of  the  population  in  Ireland  have  been 
indirect — by  inducing  the  middle-aged,  able- 
bodied,  tolerably  w»l  off,  and  enterprising 
to  quit  the  land  of  famine,  pauperism,  and 
disease,  and  seek  their  fortunes  in  some  other 
country — more  particularly  in  the  United 
States. 

It  is  usual  with  historians  to  coiKider  the 
Migrations  of  Nations  as  long  since  past. 
These  ages,  they  say,  are  characterized  by 
the  fixed  settlement  of  populations.  This 
proposition  is  in  direct  face  of  the  facts.  'Fbe 
movement  of  people  was  never  before  so  vast, 
widespread,  and  continuous.  More  Celts 
now  invade  England  every  year  than  the 
entire  Norman  immigration.  Every  year 
there  is  a  greater  number  of  foreigners  thrown 
on  the  shores  of  the  United  States  than  per¬ 
haps  ever  rolled  down  in  the  same  period  as 
conquering  hordes  upon  the  plains  of  Italy. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  Saxons,  Jutes,  and  Angles  poured  into  Bri¬ 
tain  during  the  four  hundred  years  which  the 
Saxon  invasion  may  be  siiid  to  have  occupied. 
Between  1841  and  1851  Great  Britain  sent 


[  Aug., 

to  America  alone  not  less  than  1,600,000 
souls  !  The  Franks,  who  gave  a  new  name 
to  ancient  Gaul, — the  Saxons,  who  brought 
their  habits  and  idioms  into  Roman  Britain, 
— the  Goths,  who  overran  the  Imperial  pro¬ 
vinces — all  rolled  south  and  westward  in 
comparatively  speaking  small  waves  and 
streams,  like  the  flow  of  population  into  our 
great  eastern  colonies.  In  history  we  catch 
the  decisive  points — the  great  sacks,  burnings, 
and  battles ;  but  the  influx  and  the  settlement 
of  the  intruders  were  the  work  of  centuries. 
At  no  time  in  history  was  there  such  a  vast 
migration  as  at  the  present ;  but  the  wilds  of 
nature  in  Australia  and  America,  not  the 
over-cultivated  plains  of  Italy,  Iberia,  and 
Gaul,  are  now  the  bournes  of  travel.  Tho 
fight  is  with  the  wilderness  and  the  forest, 
not  with  city  and  civilization.  Until  recently 
this  movement  of  races  had  been  almost 
confined  to  men  of  Teutonic  origin.  The 
French  have  colonised  but  little,  and  the 
Celtic  provinces  of  France  scarcely  at  all. 
But  the  same  race  in  Ireland  have  now  be¬ 
come  the  most  restless  of  nations.  It  is  * 
supposed  that  out  of  1,600,000  persons  who 
have  quitted  the  ports  of  England  for  Amer¬ 
ica  in  ten  years,  1,100,000  are  of  Irish  birth. 
There  are  now  in  the  United  States  about 
3,000,000  souls  of  Irish  birth  or  descent, — 
that  is,  about  half  as  many  as  still  remain  in 
tl  e  old  country.  Should  the  movement 
continue  unabated  for  twenty  years  more, 
half  the  Celts  of  Ireland — with  their  labor, 
their  turbulence,  their  poverty,  and  their 
clannish  spirit,  will  be  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic — for  the  Republican  Govern¬ 
ment  to  deal  with.  But  it  is  profitable  to 
remember  that  in  America  the  Celt  is  an  im- 

f)rovable  creature.  He  is  there  less  lazy, 
ess  ignorant,  less  quarrelsome,  than  in  his 
native  land.  In  two  generations  he  loses 
his  distinctive  type ;  he  ceases  to  be  a  Celt. 
He  rises  gradually  into  an  American — in 
habits,  in  style  of  thinking,  in  political  views, 
and  often  in  religion.  In  English  towns  and 
villages  the  Irish  arc  a  race  apart — as  much 
so  ns  the  Jews  are  abroad,  or  the  Gypsies  at 
home.  America  seems  to  be  the  true  trans¬ 
forming  land  of  the  Celt : — and  the  Celts 
are  removing  thitherward. 
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RnmHCHiuk. — Mr.  M«rgoliouth  ipMEB  thna  of  the 
^TMt  “  lion  of  bin  tribe.” — “  Y et>  with  ell  his  hoord- 
in(^  Rothschild  was  by  no  means  ■  bnppy  man. 
Dangers  and  assassinations  seemed  to  haunt  his  im¬ 
agination  by  day  and  by  night ;  and  not  without 
munda  Many  a  time,  as  he  himself  said,  just  be¬ 
fore  he  sat  down  to  dinner,  a  note  would  ^  put  in¬ 
to  hia  hand,  running  thna,  “  If  you  do  not  send  me 
immediate!?  the  sum  of  ftre  hundred  pounds,  I  will 
blow  your  brains  out.”  He  affect<'d  to  despise  such 
threats ;  the?  ne?ertheleas  exercised  a  direful  effect 
upon  the  millionaire.  He  loaded  his  pistols  every 
night  before  he  went  to  bed,  and  put  them  beside 
him.  He  did  not  think  himself  more  seeure  in  his 
counting-house  than  be  did  in  bis  bed.  It  must  be 
moreover  confessed  that  the  members  of  the  syna- 
cmgue  generally  did  not  entertain  the  same  respect 
for  him  as  the  foreign  Jews  do  for  the  RothschiKls 
of  Krankfort  Home  thought  he  might  have  done 
more  for  his  brethren  than  he  did,  and  that  if  he 
had  only  need  the  influence  which  be  possessed  with 
Government,  and  the  many  friends  wnich  he  had  at 
Court,  all  the  civil  disabilities  with  which  the 
British  Jews  continued  to  be  stigmatized  would  have 
been  abolishe)!,  when  the  propositiun  was  first 
mooted.  “  But  Rothschild,”  said  and  an  intelligent 
English  Jew  to  the  writer,  “  wastoogreata  slave  to 
hit  money,  and  all  other  slavery  was  counted  liber¬ 
ty  in  his  sight” 

MomjKX.'tT  TO  CoLvuairs. — M.  de  Brignole  Sale 
has  decided  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Christopher  Columbus,  and  has  chosen  the  design  of 
Signor  Kaggi,  an  eminent  Italian  sculptor.  On  a 
sub-bese,  mounted  on  a  socle,  stands  the  group,  the 
central  figure  of  which  is  Columbus,  looking  into 
the  distance,  and  pointing  out  the  the  newly-dis¬ 
covered  lanA  At  hia  right  is  the  helmsman,  who, 
without  quitting  the  tiller,  shades  his  eyes  with  his 
other  hand,  and  smiles  as  he  sees  the  unknown  shora 
On  the  left  is  the  chief  of  the  conspirator^  who, 
penetrated  witli  admiration  and  with  repentance, 
falls  at  the  Admiral's  feet;  while  the  priest  of  the 
vessel  joins  bis  hands  and  looks  toward  heaven. 
On  the  sides  of  the  sub-base  arc  the  figures  of  As¬ 
tronomy  and  Navigation,  and  in  front  this  inscrip¬ 
tion;  “To  Christopher  Columbu^  the  Genoese, 
Antonio  Brignole  Hale  dedicates  this  work,  A.  D. 
1851.”  0 

Dkath  or  Da.  Moia. — The  readers  of  “Black¬ 
wood”  will  regret  to  hear  of  the  death,  on  the  11th 
instant,  of  Dr.  David  Macbeth  Muir,  fora  long  time 
one  of  the  most  popular  contributors  to  that  ma^- 
zine.  He  died  at  Dumfries,  in  Scotland,  of  an  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  peritoneum,  in  the  fifty -third  year 
of  his  age. 

Dr.  Muir  was  bom  in  1798,  at  Musselburgh,  was 
educated  as  asurgeon,  at  the  University  of  Edinburg, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  enjoyM  an  extensive 
professional  practice.  He  began  to  write  for  Black¬ 
wood  in  1817,  when  he  was  only  nineteen  years  of 
age,  under  the  name  of  Delta,  and  from  that  time  to 
the  present,  has  been  a  constant  contributor.  He 
was  originally  solicited  to  write  prose,  but  the  ten¬ 
dencies  of  his  mind  were  towards  verse.  Some 


of  his  writings  were  collected  and  published,  in  the 
book  form — “The  Legend  of  Genevieve,  with  other 
Tales  and  Poems,”  in  1825;  and  his  “Domestic 
Verses,”  in  1848.  The  first  of  these  works  has  been 
very  happily  characterized  by  the  distinTOwhed 
critic  who  was  long  the  presiding  genius  of  the  mis¬ 
cellany  in  which  many  of  the  poems  were  first  given 
to  the  world.  “  Delta,” — wrote  Professor  Wilson — 
“has  produced  many  oripnal  pieces,  which  will 
noseesB  a  permanent  place  in  the  poetry  of  Scotland, 
itelicacy  and  grace  characterize  his  happiest  com¬ 
positions:  some  of  them  are  beautiful,  in  a  cheerful 
spirit,  that  has  only  to  look  on  nature  to  be  happy  ; 
and  others  breathe  the  simplest  and  purest  pathos. 
His  scenery,  whether  sea-coast  or  inland,  is  always 
truly  ScottUh,  and  at  times  his  pen  drops  touches 
of  light  on  minute  objects,  that  till  then  ha<l  slum¬ 
bers  in  the  sliade,  but  now  “shine  well  where 
they  stand,”  or  lie,  as  competent  and  eharacteristie 
parts  of  our  lowland  landscapes  ” 

Tlie  “  Domestic  Veree^”  were  not  at  first  meant 
to  meet  the  nneral  eye,  but  a  few  copies  having 
been  printed  for  circulation  among  friend^  they 
called  forth  so  much  praise,  that  the  autlior  was 
prevailed  upon  to  make  them  public.  Among  the 
eminent  men  of  letters  whose  approbation  was  be¬ 
stowed  upon  the  volume  in  its  unpnblishe<l  form, 
was  the  late  Lord  Jeffrey.  “  I  cannot,”  he  wrote 
to  the  author,  “resist  the  impulse  of  thanking  you 
with  all  my  heart,  for  the  deep  gratification  you 
have  afforded  me,  and  the  soothing,  and  I  hope, 
bettering  emotions  which  yon  have.excite«l.  1  am 
sure  that  whnt  you  have  written  is  more  genuine 
pathos  than  anything  almost  I  have  read  in  verse, 
and  is  so  tender  and  true,  so  sweet  and  natural,  as 
to  make  all  lower  recommendations  indifferent” 

Almost  his  only  prose  work  was  a  humorous 
Bcottish  tale,  called  Mansie  Wauch,  which  was  be- 
pin  in  1824.  Almost  contemporaneous  with  its 
issue  was  the  publication,  in  1831,  of  his  “Outlines 
of  the  Ancient  History  of  Medicine,  being  a  View 
of  the  Progress  of  the  Healing  Art  among  the  E^p- 
tians^  Greek^  Romans,  and  Arabians — "  a  won  of 
great  research  and  various  enidition.  The  catalogue 
of  his  writings  closes  with  “  Sketches  of  the  Poetical 
Literature  of  the  Past  Half  Century,  in  Six  Lectures, 
delivered  at  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  instituion.” 
This  very  pleasing  volume  was  pnlilished  the  other 
day.  Dr.  Moir  was  a  gentleman  of  high  character, 
an<l  a  as  greatly  esteemed  by  his  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors. 

SaxHCB  ni  Tuaxirr — The  Sultan  has  just  estab¬ 
lished,  at  Constantinople,  an  academy  of  seienoes 
and  literature,  under  tne  title  “  Assembly  of  Know¬ 
ledge.”  It  consists  of  forty-nine  members,  and  of 
an  unlimited  number  of  foreign  oorrespondenta. 
Of  the  latter  only  three  have  at  present  been  named, 
Mr.  Bedhouse,  an  Ekiglishman,  author  of  a  Turkish 
Grammar ;  M.  Bianehi,  a  Frenchman,  who  has  com¬ 
piled  a  Turkish  dictionary;  and  11  de  Hammer 
Ihirgstall,  the  eelebrated  Aurtrian  Oriental  scholar 
The  academy  is  to  compile  an  Encyclopaedia  of 
Science  in  the  Turkish  language. 

Nzw  Vounn  or  Tmaa. — M  Thiers  has  juat 
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publiahed  th«  tenth  Tolnme  of  hi*  Hittory  of  the 
Coneulate  and  the  Empire,  nnd  the  eleventh  ie  en- 
nonnoed  to  appear  soon.  A  Paris  letter  ^yee  the 
following  account  of  the  labors  of  the  djwtorian- 
Stateenuin: 

“  Surprise  has  been  expressed  that  M.  Theii^  ab¬ 
sorbed  as  he  seems  in  political  labors  and  intrupies, 
the  chief  of  a  great  party,  the  prime  mover  of  the 
Legislature,  and  chargea  with  the  most  laborious 
portion  of  committee  business,  should  be  able  to  find 
time  to  continue  his  History,  a  work  which  requires 
almost  incalculable  labor  in  the  investigation  of 
(acts,  the  examination  of  official  despatches  andMoo- 
uments,  the  wading  through  of  masses  of  private 
correspondence,  and  books  and  pamphlets  in  all  lan- 
gnage^  and  the  questioning  of  ^»tatesmen,  Generals, 
Diplomatists  and  simple  soldiers,  who  took  part  in 
the  events  to  be  described.  But,  in  the  words  of  the 
drinking  song,  the  Historian-Statesman  ‘  lengthens 
his  days  by  taking  a  few  hours  from  the  night.'  He 
sleeps  little,  and  every  day.  Winter  and  Summer, 
he  is  in  the  study  by  4  o’clock  in  the  morning ;  and 
there  he  labors  so  diligently,  that  he  has  done  a 
good  day’s  work  before  other  people  have  put  aside 
Uieir  ui^t^ps.  Moreover,  he  possesses,  like  Cs^r, 
the  precious  quality  of  being  able  to  do  two  things 
at  a  time.  Thus  he  makes  persons  who  want  to  see 
him  go  early  in  the  morning,  six  or  seven  o’cloek, 
and  while  talking  with  them,  he  takes  notes  from 
his  papers ;  or,  running  up  a  ladder,  carefully  traces 
the  route  of  an  army  on  the  gigantic  maps  which 
adorn  his  walls.” 

Rkuc  or  Rov'sskav. — A  most  intcreating  relic  of 
Rousseau  has  just  come  to  light.  The  keeper  of  the 
library  at  Neufejiatel,  M.  l^vet,  was  recently  led 
to  examine  some  papers  which  had  been  deposited 
there  in  1794,  by  the  heirs  of  Moulton,  the  friends 
of  Rousseau,  and  which  were  known  to  have  been 
bequeathed  by  the  latter  to  Moulton.  Amon^  the 
papery  M.  Bovet  discovered  a  manuscript,  written 
entirely  by  the  eloquent  philosopher,  entitled 
Avant-propo*  et  Preface  d  met  Confeteiont.  For 
some  reason,  not  stated,  this  document  was  never 
published  ;  but  thinking  that  no  one  had  the  right 
to  deprive  the  public  of  anything  Uie  great  writer 
had  aestined  fur  them,  M.  Bovet  caused  it  to  be 
printed  and  copies  of  it  to  bo  forwarded  to  Paris. 
It  is  of  course  of  great  literary  interest,  as  any  un¬ 
published  productions  of  such  an  extraordinary  man 
as  Jean  Jacques  must  necessarily  be ;  and  it  will,  no 
doubt,  be  introduced  at  the  heads  of  future  editions 
of  his  Confeteiont,  But  what  it  is  chiefiy  remark¬ 
able  for  i^  that  it  displays  profound  misanthropy. 

A  rxw  CkiKVENTioNALiTm. — Why  must  an  honor¬ 
able  gentleman  always  “  come  down”  to  this  house  f 
Why  can’t  he  sometimes  “come  up” — like  a  horse — 
or  come-^r  “  come  in”  like  a  man  I  What  does  he 
mean  by  invariably  coming  down!  Is  it  indispen¬ 
sable  that  he  should  “  come  down”  to  get  into  the 
House  of  Commons — say,  for  instance,  from  St 
Alban’s  f  Or  is  that  house  on  a  lower  level  than 
most  other  houses  I  Why  is  he  always  “  free  to 
conibssl”  It  is  well  known  tluit  Bntons  never 
never  never  will  be  slaves ;  tlien  why  can’t  he  say 
what  he  has  to  say  without  this  superfluous  asser¬ 
tion  of  his  freedom  f  Why  must  an  Irish  member 
always  “  taunt”  the  noble  lord  with  this,  that  or 
the  other  (  Can’t  he  tell  him  of  it  civilly,  or  accuse 


him  of  it  plainly  t  Must  he  so  ruthlessly  taunt 
him  t  Why  docs  the  honorable  member  for  Orog- 
inhole  call  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  to  “lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart,”  and 
proclaim  to  the  country  such  and  such  a  thing! 
The  Home  Secretary  is  not  in  the  habit  of  laying 
his  hand  upon  his  heart.  When  he  has  anything  to 
proclaim  to  the  country,  he  generally  puts  his  han<M 
under  his  coat-tails.  Why  is  he  thus  personally  and 
solemnly  abjured  to  lay  one  of  them  on  the  lelx  side 
of  his  waistcoat  for  any  honorable  member’s  gratifi¬ 
cation  f  What  makes  my  honorable  friend,  the 
member  for  Oammonrife,  ml  so  acutely  that  he  is 
required  to  “pin  his  faith”  upon  the  measures  of 
her  Majesty's  Government  t  Is  he  always  required 
to  attach  it  in  that  particular  manner  only  ;  and 
are  needle  and  tliread,  hooks  and  eyes,  buttons,  ' 
wafers,  sealing-wax,  paste,  bird-lime,  gum,  and  glue, 
utterly  prohibited  to  him  t  Who  invest^  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Speaker  with  all  the  wealth  and  poverty 
of  the  empire,  that  he  should  be  told  “  Sir,  when 
you  look  around  yon,  and  behold  your  seas  swarm¬ 
ing  with  riiips  of  every  variety  of  tonnage  and  con¬ 
struction — when  you  behold  your  flag  waving  over 
the  forts  of  a  territory  so  vast,  that  the  sun  never 
sets  upon  it — when  you  consider  that  your  store¬ 
houses  are  teeming  with  the  valuable  products  of 
the  earth — and  when  yon  reflect  that  millions  of 
your  poor  are  held  in  the  bonds  of  pauperism  and 
Ignorance — can  yon,  I  ask,  reconcile  it  to  yourself 
—can  yon,  I  demand,  justify  it  to  your  oonseience 
— can  you,  I  ini^uire.  Sir,  stifle  the  voice  within 
yon,  by  these  selnsh,  these  time-serving,  these  shal¬ 
low,  hollow,  mockeries  of  legislation  ?”  It  is  really 
dreadful  to  l^ve  an  innocent  and  worthy  gentleman 
bullied  in  this  manner.  Again,  why  do  “I  hold  in 
my  hand”  all  sorts  of  things!  Can  I  never  lay 
them  down,  or  carry  them  under  my  arm!  There 
was  a  fairy  in  the  Arabian  Nights  who  eould  hold 
in  her  hand  a  pavilion  large  enough  to  shelter  the 
Sultan’s  army,  but  she  could  never  have  held  half 
the  petitions,  blue-books,  bills,  reporb^  returns, 
volumes  of  Hansanl,  and  other  miscellaneous  pa- 
pei^  that  a  very  ordinary  member  for  a  very  o^- 
nary  place  will  hold  in  hu  hand  now-a-daya  Then, 
again,  how  did  it  come  to  be  necessary  to  the  eon- 
stitution  that  I  should  be  such  a  very  circuitous  and 
prolix  peer  as  to  “  take  leave  to  remind  you,  my 
lords,  of  what  fell  from  the  noble  and  learned  lord 
on  the  opposite  side  of  your  lordships’  house,  who 
preceded  my  noble  and  learned  friend  on  the  cross 
benches  when  he  addressed  himself  with  so  much 
ability  to  th^  observations  of  the  right  rev.  prelate 
near  me,  in  reference  measure  now  brought 

forward  by  the  noble  baron” — when,  all  this  time, 

I  mean,  and  only  want  to  say.  Lord  Brougham ! 
Is  it  impossible  for  my  honorable  friend  the  mem¬ 
ber  for  Drowsyshire  to  wander  through  his  few 
dreary  sentences  immediately  before  the  division, 
without  premising  that  “at  this  late  hour  of  the 
night,  and  in  this  stage  of  the  deliate,”  Ac.t  Be¬ 
cause  if  it  be  not  impossible  why  does  he  never  do 
it !  And  why,  why,  above  all,  in  either  house  of 
parliament  must  the  English  language  be  set  to 
music,  bad  and  conventional  beyond  any  parallel 
on  earth.  Is  parliament  incluiled  in  the  Common 
I’rayer-book  under  the  denomination  of  “quires  and 
places  where  they  sing!”  And  if  so,  wouldn’t  it  be 
worth  a  small  grant  to  maka  some  national  arrange¬ 
ment  for  instruction  in  the  art  by  Mr.  Ilullah ! — 
Diekent't  Moutehold  Wordt. 


Ll. 


